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INTRODUCTION TO R. H. VAN GULIK, 
EROTIC COLOUR PRINTS OF THE LATE MING PERIOD 


James Cahill 


The publication in 1951 of Robert Hans van Gulik’s Evotee Colour 
Prints of the Ming Period created a stir in the Chinese art community. 
It was privately published in only fifty copies, which were sent as gifts 
to selected libraries and museums worldwide. (A list of those outside 
the Far East is Appendix II to the same author’s Sexual Life in Ancient 
China.) ‘The copies were accompanied by a letter advising that in order 
to keep away “sensation-seekers and peeping Toms,” the books were 
to be made accessible only to “a limited number of serious scholars 
in the field, for purposes of research.”! This highly limited distribu- 
tion and difficulty of access, along with the “forbidden” nature of 
both text and pictures (this was a time when people were still being 
prosecuted for publishing or even owning erotica), excited everyone’s 
curiosity and eagerness to get at the work, which was typically kept 
in special locked rooms or cases, by persuading mistrustful librarians 
of one’s purely scholarly interest in it. Stories circulated about copies 
that were robbed of their illustrations before even leaving catalogu- 
ing rooms. That was a particularly serious loss because all of the 
color pictures and some of the black-and-whites were original wood- 
block prints, some of them newly engraved by a Japanese specialist 
under van Gulik’s direction, some printed from surviving old blocks 
that later would no longer be available for use in reprinting. 

Those familiar with van Gulik’s previous writings might have won- 
dered: how did this new direction of research fit with his practice as 
a scholar of virtually identifying himself, in the topics he chose and 
the ways he engaged with them, with the tastes and practices of the 


'C. D. Barkman and H. de Vries-van der Hoeven, Een Man van Drie Levens, Biografie 
van Diplomaat, Schryver, Geleerde. Robert van Guik (Amsterdam: Forum, 1993) pp. 176. 
I am grateful to Brill’s editor, Albert Hoffstadt, for bringing this and other passages 
in this book to my attention and for providing me with translations. Here I have 
paraphrased; these are not the exact words of the accompanying letter. 
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Chinese literati, their fondness for such cultivated hobbies and pur- 
suits as collecting inkstones, playing and appreciating the gz (zither), 
or (later in his life) raising gibbons? Reading his preface, one learned 
the answer: unlikely as it might seem, the production of color-printed 
erotic albums in the late Ming was another elegant literati pursuit. 
The albums, he wrote, were “playful experiments by groups of over- 
refined, slightly blasé literati, resident in Nanking and its surround- 
ings. It was they who designed the pictures and composed the poetry 
and the prefaces, and had the albums printed privately. ...” In pro- 
ducing this luxury publication with original woodblock-printed illus- 
trations and a scholarly text reproduced in his own handwriting, and 
in distributing it privately, van Gulik was once again positioning him- 
self in the lmeage of the multi-talented, widely learned Chinese scholar- 
amateurs. It does not diminish his achievements at all to write of him 
this way: he himself took well-justified pride in being able to claim, 
as few non-Chinese credibly could, membership in that company. He 
was inclined to favor Chinese kinds of connoisseurship and scholar- 
ship over Western kinds; he could write, in a 1936 publication,’ “It 
seems that enough books have already been written on the subject 
of Chinese painting in general’—referring, in the context of slight- 
ing remarks about “most occidental handbooks on Chinese painting,” 
to books published up to that tme by Western scholars. 

His interest in the Ming erotic albums was first aroused, as he re- 
counts it, by his acquisition in 1949 in Kyoto of a set of twenty-four 
original woodblocks for one of them, the Hua-ying chin-chen 4672 frihet 
or “Variegated Positions of the Flowery Battle,” which had been used 
for an album published first in Nanking ca. 1610.’ His search for 
similar works surviving brought to his attention several collectors in 
Japan, whom he names, and one in Shanghai, “who wants to be 
anonymous,” so that his holdings are referred to as “Collection X.” 
The examples van Gulik was able to locate were not many: his list 
of eight albums, numbered as (a) through (h) and described in his 
book (pp. 173-204), includes, apart from his own Hua-ying chin-chen, 


2 Mi Fu on Inkstones, p. 1. 
3 T follow here the usual description of these blocks; Séren Edgren, in his biblio- 
graphical notes, suspects that they may be recuttings done in Japan. 
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five in Japanese collections and two in the Shanghai “Collection X.” 
And one of the Japanese-owned examples, Album d, Feng-yiieh chi- 
Kuan }8\)A 684 or “The Mechanics of Lovemaking,” is described as 
“largely borrowed from Hua-ying chin-chen,’ and no leaves are reproduced. 

Since the examples in Japan are difficult of access, if accessible at 
all—the centrally important K. Shibui Collection has reportedly dis- 
appeared after his death*—and Collector X in Shanghai has never 
been identified or his collection brought to light, van Gulik’s study 
of these albums and his selection of illustrations from them make up 
a small but valuable corpus of materials for anyone studying Chinese 
printing or Chinese erotica. His list has not been significantly enlarged 
by later writers on the subject.’ In fact, the late Ming erotic prints 
have been strangely neglected in the half-century since van Gulik’s 
book appeared. The relaxing of laws forbidding the publication of 
“pornographic” pictures and texts has opened the field of Japanese 
erotic prints and paintings for study, and the literature on them, copi- 
ously illustrated, is by now extensive. Nothing of the kind has hap- 
pened for Chinese pictorial printed erotica.° 

Anyone making use of van Gulik’s study and the pictures that accom- 
pany it, however, should be aware of a problem: serious uncertainties 


*T am grateful to Professor Hiromitsu Kobayashi of Sophia University in Tokyo, 
a specialist in Chinese pictorial printing, for his efforts to locate these materials, and 
for much information and assistance he has provided me. 

° Richard Lane mentions a book called Hsiu-chen yen-i, “editions dated 1594, 1595, 
1610,” but gives no information on it; he also identifies Japanese print series from 
the early period of ukiyo-e that are copied after Chinese originals. See his “Eros 
Crosses the Seas: Ming Erotica in Edo Japan,” in Andon: Shedding Light on Japanese 
Art (Journal of the Society for Japanese Art) vol. 5, no. 20, 1985. The Ningen rakiyi 

fal23% | a work of 1606, contains leaves purportedly copied after such major 
Chinese masters as Chao Meng: fu #8, Chou Ch’en falE2, T’ang Yin FFE, 
and Ch’iu Ying {3 ; one leaf is reproduced in Lane’s article as Fig. 1. Wang 
Fangyu adds two works to van Gulik’s list, both surviving in unique copies. But one, 
the Su-e piien 3A iti or “Stories of the Plain Woman” in the Kinsey Institute, 
Indiana University, belongs to the separate genre of text illustrations; and the other, 
the Wu-shan shih-ching &\L[}-+% or “Ten Scenes from the Wu Mountains” in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, which he describes as “ten fine woodcut drawings, 
also monochrome,” is in fact part of the series titled Hu-shan sheng-kai VALLE and 
comprises twelve prints, in color and non-erotic. See Wang Fangyu, “Book Illustration 
in Late Ming and Early Qing China,” in Séren Edgren, ed., Chinese Rare Books in 
American Collections (New York: China House Gallery, 1984), p. 43. 

° T myself have a more or less completed book on erotic Chinese paintings awaiting 
publication; the late Ming erotic prints, however, are only briefly touched on in it. 
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surround two of the albums as reliable works of the late Ming period. 
The authenticity of the Hua-ying chin-chen (Album c) seems secure. 
Many of the leaves, according to an informant quoted by van Gulik, 
are repeated in an album separately preserved in Japan (Album d, 
Feng-ytieh chi-kuan); one leaf from a copy printed in color is repro- 
duced (but not in color) as van Gulik’s Pl. XXII; and the pictures 
themselves are stylistically convincing for late Ming. The same is true 
of Albums a, Sheng P’eng-lai #8228 or “Supra-Paradise,” and £, Ch’ing- 
lou to-ching FAtZRIS or “Selected Scenes from Verduous Towers,” 
both formerly in the Shibui Kiyoshi Y24F¥f# Collection, Tokyo, pre- 
sent whereabouts unknown: judging from the leaves that van Gulik 
reproduces (two from Album a are reproduced photographically as 
ECP Pl. TX and X), and from the earlier and independent descrip- 
tion of these by Shibui, they can be included tentatively among the 
safe materials. There is no way to judge Album g, Fan-hua l-chin 
SAE GH or “Elegant Scenes of Luxurious Enjoyment,” listed by 
van Gulik as in the collection of Tanabe Gohei Hi ft£4, Osaka, 
since he reproduces no leaves and the work is, so far as I know, 
otherwise unpublished. 

Album b, Feng-liu chiieh-ch’ang EUGRAEHA or “Summum Elegantium,” 
is somewhat more problematic as treated by van Gulik but still basi- 
cally trustworthy as a late Ming production. According to van Gulik’s 
notes, it existed both in a complete version of twenty-four pictures in 
color mounted as a horizontal scroll in the X Collection, Shanghai, 
and in three albums with “fragments” (i.e. individual leaves?) in the 
Shibui Collection.’ The two leaves van Gulik reproduces, his Frontispiece 
and Pl. XI, were, he writes (p. 173), “reconstructed under my direction”, 
correcting the faults of the Shibui prints, which were “imperfectly 
printed,” on the basis of tracings received from Shanghai Collector 
X, made from his better copy. Both prints had been reproduced in 
color before by Shibui from his incomplete series (Figs. A, B.). A 
close comparison of van Gulik’s copy in ECP Pl. [X, printed from 


’ Three more leaves of this album are reproduced from a 24-leaf copy, printed 
in ink only, in Richard Lane, “Eros Crosses the Seas,” Figs. 3, 5, and 7. Accompanying 
them are the corresponding leaves from a Japanese series based on the Ming prints 
by Hishikawa Moronobu ZJIIBIE (ca. 1618-1694). 
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newly-cut blocks, with Shibui’s original (in color reproduction, Fig. 
B), reveals that the differences are so slight as to raise a question 
about the relationship: virtually nothing in the copy reveals any “cor- 
recting” at all, in the sense of places where the copy somehow sup- 
plements Shibur’s original. Only a few very minor breaks in the lines, 
such as the upper contour of the man’s right hand, have been filled 
in. Van Gulik has, however, enriched the coloring, using blue instead 
of black for much of the line drawing, substituting red for black in 
a few details such as the stool in lower right, and adding yellow and 
green in the flowers. In a few places the added coloring seems badly 
chosen: the left contour of a tripodal censer at far right, next to the 
ku-vessel flower container, is printed in yellow instead of the ink line 
of the original, and almost disappears visually. Minor details of draw- 
ing differ—van Gulik has slightly straightened out, for instance, the 
more pronounced double curve of the eyes of the figures. Some folds 
in the drape seen inside the bed in upper left have disappeared in 
the copy, and the drapery drawing creates less sense of bulk. A ver- 
tical mark that is apparently a brown paper stain on the woman’s 
belly in the Shibui print was misread as a dotted or discontinuous 
line and printed in blue in the copy, where it makes no sense. 
With the other print from Feng-liu chiieh-ch’ang that Shibui repro- 
duces in color and van Gulik copies as his Frontispiece (Fig. A), the 
picture of a woman awakening the sleeping scholar, the relationship 
is even closer. Differences in drawing are few and probably inadver- 
tent—the man’s shoes, for instance, with separate soles in the origi- 
nal, are simplified to solid black. Colors have been changed: parts of 
the design on the woman’s robe that appear green in the original 
are red in the copy, and a small tripodal censer beside the vase with 
flowers, printed in ink line in the original, is again yellow in the copy, 
and hard to see. Once more, then, there is no need to introduce 
“Shanghai Collector X” at all in accounting for the production of 
van Gulik’s print. It seems more likely that he simply copied both 
pictures from Shibut’s color reproductions, especially since he includes 
only those two that Shibui had already reproduced—chosen, in Shibur’s 
case, presumably because they were not openly erotic (a Ming erotic 
album was likely to contain one or two non-erotic pictures, usually 
at the beginning and end, with open depictions of sexual couplings 
making up the rest), and so could be published in 1930s—40s Japan. 
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The pictures in van Gulik’s book make it clear that he did not feel 
under any such constraint, and could have chosen the overtly erotic 
ones if he had truly had the option of selecting from among Shibui’s 
series of originals. It may be that having color photographs or trans- 
parencies newly made was too costly; it may also be that Shibui did 
not permit it. Whatever the reason, van Gulik appears to have based 
his two prints from the Feng-lu chiieh-ch’ang album closely on the pub- 
lished color reproductions. 

With the remaining two, Albums e, Yiian-yang pi-p'u Bie or 
“Secret Handbook for Devoted Lovers” (ECP Pl. XIII-XIV) and h, 
Chiang-nan hsiao-hsia YLPASASZ or “Whiling Away the Summer South 
of the River” (ECP Pl. XV—XX), we are on still shakier ground. Both, 
according to van Gulik’s notes on them, were “reconstructed on the 
basis of ink tracings kindly sent me by Collector X,” who also sent 
indications of the colors used in printing them. In fact, the coloring 
of the two prints from Album e seems excessive. Yellow line is again 


used where it weakens the image: the teapot and cups on the tray, 
the ties on the bed curtains. The root chair in Pl. XIV is printed 
oddly in bright blue, the man’s penis in black with a red tip, the 
woman’s vulva in red with black pubic hair. Passages that a Chinese 
artist would have learned how to draw in the studio are amateurishy 
rendered: the bedhooks do not really restrain the drapes, and the 
drapery drawing cannot be read as conveying the fall of cloth. The 
six leaves reproduced from Album h are printed in an unusual deep 
red, and likewise display details of drawing that seem wrong for 
Chinese practice. 

In fact, if we disbelieve altogether the “Collector X” story, as I 
think we have grounds for doing, there is no separate confirmation 
of the reliability of these pictures as late Ming works, and much to 
argue against their being that. The near-perfect correspondence of 
the originals and copies of leaves from the Feng-liu chiieh-ch’ang album 
just considered (Figs. A and B, ECP Frontispiece and Pl. XI) casts 
doubt on the whole account of van Gulik’s having “reconstructed” 
them from the “Collector X tracings”: if the pictures could be so 
closely reproduced on the basis of such tracings, the leaves from 
Albums e and h should look like late Ming prints, and not, as they 
do, like creations of the same hand and artistic imagination that pro- 
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duced the illustrations for the Judge Dee novels. They appear, that 
is, to be from the hand of van Gulik himself. This is true of both 
the style and the subject matter: the patterns of relationships between 
figures, the whole conceptions in some of them, do not look to me 
Chinese. 

That may sound like a subjective judgment, and the differences 
between these and authentic Chinese pictures are not easily analyz- 
able. I can only say, as one who has spent several years working with 
Chinese erotic pictures and is writing a book about them, that these 
appear to my eye foreign to that tradition.* We must, of course, allow 
the possibility that originals for these two albums did exist in the mys- 
terious Shanghai collection, and that van Gulik was unusually free in 
his copying or reconstructing of them. If such originals should come 
to light, or even the tracings that van Gulik claims to have received 
from the Shanghai collector, they would obviously force a reappraisal 
of these prints. For now, the strong possibility or even likelihood must 
be recognized that they are entirely van Gulik’s creations. 

I will not attempt here detailed analyses of the pictures that would 
support that assertion; further study may clarify the rightness or wrong- 
ness of it. Others will make close comparisons of these pictures with 
authentic Ming prints on the one hand, and van Gulik’s acknowl- 
edged pictorial works on the other, comparisons that will confirm or 
alter my observations. My belief is that details in the suspect albums— 
the men’s beards, the faces, the clothing and drapery—as well as 
compositional techniques, can be matched up closely with the later 
Judge Dee illustrations, and not with genuine late Ming prints. 


8 T should add that this opinion is not shared by all historians of Chinese art. 
Craig Clunas writes: “The suggestion that van Gulik drew the pictures himself as a 
scholarly joke does not seem to me convincing; they are very different from the illus- 
trations to his Judge Dee novels, and include activities (notably the homoerotic) which 
he would have seen as ‘perverse.’ If they are modern fakes they are extraordinarily 
close in style to genuine Ming book illustrations.” See his Pictures and Visuality in Early 
Modern China (Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1997) p. 203, note 
18. This comment can be read as applying only to the Hua-ying chin-chen album— 
which no one, to my knowledge, has suggested is van Gulik’s fabrication—but is 
made in the context of Clunas’s discussion of van Gulik’s book as a whole. In any 
case, the prints that I believe to be by van Gulik include both a homoerotic scene 
(Pl. XVII, two women, one wearing a dildo) and a scene in which an older man is 
about to have anal intercourse with a woman (Pl. XIX). 
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We had best pause to take stock of where we stand. Much remains 
to be clarified. There is a limit to how completely we can follow van 
Gulik’s tracks, since none of the original materials he worked with 
seem to have survived, or in any case are not accessible. Not even 
the set of woodblocks for the Hua-ying chin-chen album: while he was 
serving in Kuala Lumpur from 1959, van Gulik instructed a staff 
member, who had formerly served with him in the Tokyo embassy, 
to plane off the raised images from the woodblocks so that they could 
not be used for printing again.’ Van Gulik reportedly had a collec- 
tion of erotic art himself, which he would show to male guests after 
dinner, taking them to his study and serving them “cognac in crys- 
tal tumblers” and fine cigars before bringing out the “prints and paint- 
ings” and erotic objects.'° Erotic Chinese color prints may have been 
among them; but none of this collection can be traced today. As for 
Shibui Kiyoshi’s holdings, the relaxation of legal restrictions against 
owning, exhibiting, and reproducing erotic art came too late in Japan 
to allow this major collection of Chinese printed erotica to be prop- 
erly published, and its whereabouts are now unknown. Shibui him- 
self seems to have reproduced only two of his prints in color, both 
from the Feng-hu chiieh-ch’ang album, and those two (Figs. A, B) appear 
to be all we have of reliable, protographic color reproductions from 
late Ming erotic print albums. For a few others, we can imagine from 
black-and-white reproductions how the color prints may have looked. 
Serious searching, especially in Japan, may well turn up more, in 
originals or reproductions. 

In a time when possessing erotic pictures, even old ones from other 
artistic traditions, was a legally punishable offense and was looked on 
by society at large as somehow shameful, these pictures by their very 
nature had a poor rate of survival. They could not be passed on over 
generations of a family, like other art works. A father might worry 
that the discovery of his erotic materials after his death by his chil- 
dren would diminish their respect for him. A collection carefully 
brought together might be destroyed by the widow or other family 


° Barkman and de Vries-van der Hoeven, of. cit., p. 176. 
'° Janwillem van de Wetering, Robert van Gulik: His Life, His Work (Miami Beach, 
D. McMillan, 1987; reprint, New York, Soho Books, 1998) p. 9. 
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members, to protect the reputation of the collector. We do not know 
whether any circumstance of this kind lies behind the disappearance 
of either the Shibui or the van Gulik materials. In addition to this 
difficulty of transmission, another impediment to scholarly investiga- 
tion is the likelihood that erotic pictures will be removed from library 
copies of books and journals in which they appear; their forbidden 
character seems to encourage a certain lawlessness in users. 

An alternative, and fuller, account of how van Gulik came to study 
Chinese erotic pictures is to be found in the notes he wrote in 1966 
to accompany his collection of papers, manuscripts of his books etc., 
deposited at the Boston University Libraries,'' and sheds further light 
on his motives. It concerns his second Judge Dee novel, The Chinese 
Maze Murders, which was published in English in 1956 but had already 
appeared in a Japanese version in 1950: 


Written in Tokyo, in 1950, and translated at once into the Japanese 
language by my friend, the late Professor OGAERI YUKIO, a well- 
known Japanese Sinologue, and accepted for publication by Mr. Noma’s 
Kodansha, under the title Mezro no satswin. Since in Japan there had 
arisen a “Cult of the Nude,” the publisher insisted on my including a female 
nude in the cover design. I informed him that I could not do that, 
because I wanted to keep my illustrations in genuine old Chinese style, 
and that in China, owing to the prudish Confucianist tradition, there 
never developed an artistic school of drawing nude human bodies. The 
publisher, however, wanted me to make sure of this anyway so I wrote 
identical letters to a few dozen antiquarian booksellers in China and 
Japan of my acquaintance, asking whether they had Ming prints of 
nudes. ... All the answers were negative, except for two... .” 


These were the one from a Kyoto curio dealer saying that he had 
the original printing blocks for such an album, and the one from a 
Shanghai bookseller about a collector there who owned albums of 
this kind and “was willing to let me have tracings of these pictures. . . 
Thus I discover that there had indeed existed in China a cult of the 
nude...” Van Gulik’s studies of Chinese sex life and erotica had 


"' “Notes written by Dr. R. H. van Gulik to Mr. H. D. Gottlieb, Chief of Special 
Collections, Boston University Libraries,” under “The Chinese Maze Murders, 1950.” 
I am grateful to Graeme Vanderstoel for providing me with a copy of this impor- 
tant document, as well as much other information about the van Gulik bibliography. 
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their origin, then, by his own testimony, in his desire to find Chinese 
models for drawing a nude female figure on the book cover for one 
of his Judge Dee novels. ‘The upper half of a female nude had already 
appeared in the first of his illustrations. and on the cover, of the 1949 
Dee Gong An (Fig. C). As all readers of the novels know, nude women 
continue to be a frequent and favored image in the illustrations for 
his later ones as well. 

This account supports a conclusion toward which a great deal of 
evidence about this remarkable man’s life and works point: that his 
creative side, as author of the Judge Dee novels and artist of the illus- 
trations for them, could not be kept entirely apart from his scholarly 
side as writer of high-level and erudite academic studies: the one 
tended to leak into the other. Van Gulik was under no illusions about 
the difference: “However, if one takes scholarly work seriously, one 
has to be a slave of the facts, and strictly control one’s imagination. 
While writing fiction, on the other hand, one is the undisputed mas- 
ter of the facts, and one may give the reins to one’s imagination.”” 
But the temptation to insert the creative into the scholarly (and the 
above quotation leaves no doubt about which he found more attrac- 
tive, or seductive) was apparently too great, at least in one period of 
his life, the late 1940s and early 1950s. In his works from this period 
we can observe him shading subtly into mixing his own capacity of 
discoverer, transmitter, and translator of rare Chinese materials in 
Japan with a new role as maker of new creations in a Chinese manner. 

Between November 1948 and December 1951 van Gulik served as 
Political Advisor in the Netherlands Military Mission in ‘Tokyo. He 
knew very well that Chinese printed and manuscript materials of a 
popular nature that had disappeared from China, largely through the 
literary inquisition and book-bannings of the Manchu dynasty, could 
still be found in rare copies in Japan. He took advantage of that cir- 
cumstance, along with the availability there of special materials and 
facilities for printing, to publish privately three books, in limited, num- 
bered editions, all in some part hand-crafted. Here, again, he was 
following the practice of the Chinese literati, whose privately printed 
publications, often combining scholarship with aesthetically high-level 


'2 Tbid., under “The Phantom of the Temple, 1965.” 
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creative work of their own, he had recognized in the passage quoted 
earlier. The first of the three books, published in 1949 and printed 
by Tappan Printing Co. in Tokyo, was Dee Goong An: Three Murder 
Cases Solved by Fudge Dee: An old Chinese detective novel translated from the 
original Chinese with an introduction and notes by R. H. van Gulk, Litt. D. 
It was limited to 1200 numbered copies, each signed by van Gulik, 
with his seal.'* The original cover was printed by woodblocks in color 
(Fig. C). The second, published in 1950, was Ch’un Meng So Yen 
ASIA - Trifling Tale of a Spring Dream. A Ming erotic story, published 
on the basis of a manuscript preserved in Fapan and introduced by R. H. van 
Gulik, Lit. D. This was printed on good Chinese paper, bound in 
Chinese style, and published in a limited edition of 200 copies, again 
with van Gulik’s original seals (cut and impressed by himself); the 
Chinese title was in his own calligraphy. He had, he writes in his 
brief English-language introduction to the Chinese text, “found a 
Japanese manuscript copy [of the work] on the shelves of a well- 
known Japanese collector and obtained his permission to publish the 
text.” The third of these elegant, highly personal productions was the 
Erotic Colour Prints of the Ming Period, published in 1951. Again, the title 
slips are in van Gulik’s calligraphy, with his seals, and are printed 
on carefully-chosen decorative paper; other seals are impressed through- 
out the three volumes. ‘The colored elements in the two parts of Pl. 
III, the tantric and yogic diagrams, appear in the original edition to 
have been added by hand with a brush. 

It is in these three works, especially the first and third, that we 
can observe the blurring of the dividing line between van Gulik the 
scholar and van Gulik the author-artist. So smooth is his transition 
from translator to author between Dee Goong An and his later Judge 
Dee novels, so similar are they in style and structure, that some have 
suspected (wrongly) that no Chinese original for Dee Goong An existed, 
that it was entirely the creation of van Gulik. Even with the knowledge 
that a Chinese original does exist, one can detect in the opening 


'8 On this, see Wilt Idema, “The Mystery of the Halved Judge Dee Novel: The 
Anonymous Wu Tse-ten ssu-ta ch’i-an and Its Partial Translation by R. H. van Gulik,” 
in Tamkang Review. vol. VII no. 1, April 1977, pp. 155-169. Idema corrects van 
Gulik’s mistaken belief that the second part of the Chinese work, which he did not 
translate, is “a later addition, written by some other author.” 
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pages, I think, the slightly allusive tone of someone imitating old 
Chinese writings without himself being Chinese, and even subtle 
touches of humor, as if the writer were familiar with the Kai Lung 
stories of Ernest Bramah, delicious pastiches written in the 1920s by 
an English author who knew Chinese literature only through trans- 
lations, which he lovingly and hilariously parodies.'* Van Gulik’s Dee 
Goong An opening preserves a more straight-faced exterior than those, 
but behind it, I think, are touches of the mischievous. Here, for 
instance, is a particularly Kai Lung-like passage: “Now, while the ver- 
nal breeze encourages idleness, and I find myself with time hanging 
heavily on my hands, I am putting this story on record, to be offered 
to the reading public. While I would not make bold to assert that 
the narrative of these strange happenings will caution the people and 
thus improve their morals, I yet venture to hope that its perusal will 
serve to beguile some idle hours.” That, to my ear, is too “Chinese” 
to be entirely, soberly Chinese. (Later: Wilt Idema confirms my sus- 
picions: this passage was interpolated by van Gulik and is not found 
in the Chinese text.) 

Of the nine drawings reproduced in Dee Goong An, the six proper 
illustrations to the story are acknowledged by van Gulik as drawn by 
himself, but are claimed (unconvincingly) to be “after ancient Chinese 
models.” ‘The first of them, representing “Judge Dee questions Mrs. 
Djou under torture,” also appears in a colored version printed by 
woodblock as the cover (Fig. C). A picture of “One of the Ten Judges 
of Hell” opposite p. xx is credibly captioned as having been copied 
“after an illustrated scroll dating from the Tang dynasty.” But the 
two others, the standing portrait of Judge Dee that appears as 
Frontispiece (Fig. D) and the picture of “Judge Dee reading in his 
library” opposite p. xiv (Fig. E), both captioned “After an old Chinese 
woodcut,” appear instead to be original drawings by van Gulik; the 
latter, at least, is highly unlikely to have any Chinese original behind 
it. Van Gulik is careful to get furniture and decorative details cor- 
rect (some of them he copied or traced from genuinely old Chinese 


'* Ernest Bramah, Aai Lung’s Golden Hours (London, Grant Richards, 1923). Idem, 
The Wallet of Kai Lung (London, Methuen & Co., 1926.) Idem, Kat Lung Unrolls His 
Mat (New York, Doubleday Doran, 1928.) 
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pictures), but the distinctive drawing and the whole conception are, 
to my eye, his. The radically wrong perspective in the shelving with 
scrolls at right recognizes, but greatly exaggerates, the Chinese artists’ 
departures from “true” perspective—the scrolls on the uppermost shelf 
are tilted sharply upward, the shelf itself sharply downward, and a 
support for it at right rests on nothing. A number of other features 
seem similarly unlikely for a genuinely old Chinese picture. 

The truth is that van Gulik, while richly deserving of his reputa- 
tion as a scholar both impressive in his output and versatile in his 
range of interests, seems also to have been, at least in this period, 
fond of scholarly play, of working small tricks on his readers and 
viewers. This practice he doubtless believed—and rightly—to be, once 
more, in the tradition of the Chinese literati, who would sometimes 
creatively supplement or even reconstruct more or less ex nihilo the 
old texts and pictures they were supposed to be transmitting, as well 
as appropriating existing texts and pictures without acknowledgement 
and claiming new datings and authorships for them. Van Gulik’s 
“reconstructions” and pastiches are, on one level, harmless fun; we 
can enjoy the intricacies of the jokes and admire the man who had 
the knowledge and skills required to perpetrate them. But on another 
level, if we are seriously concerned with late Ming printing or late 
Ming erotica, we had best use some of van Gulik’s materials with 
extreme caution. The suspect pictures have already been reproduced 
in some books on Chinese erotic art and Chinese sexual practices, 
even on the cover of one of them, as works of the late Ming period. 
The above account is intended only as a guide and warning for those 
who may want to make scholarly use of the prints van Gulik describes 
and reproduces. 

A few other matters in van Gulik’s book need to be corrected or 
qualified. ‘The claims that certain of the album pictures are based on 
paintings by T’ang Yin (1470-1523) is too easily accepted; the name 
of that great Ming master was attached freely in the late Ming period, 
presumably to increase sales, to many pictures and even a text (the 
Tang Liu-zju hua-p’u FR 7NREEa ) that are not his work at all. Van 
Gulik unaccountably attributes two album leaves he reproduces (PI. 
V and VI) to T’ang Yin’s contemporary Ch’iu Ying (or a close 
follower); these are in fact works by an anonymous master active 
both within and outside the Qianlong court in the mid- and later 
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eighteenth century. The two pictures (and two more, Sexual Life in 
Ancient China Pl. XVI and XVII, there captioned as “ascribed to Ch’iu 
Ying”) were taken from a 24-leaf series published as a reproduction 
album in the 1940s, with no artist’s name attached to it. Twelve of 
the leaves have recently been acquired by the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston.'? The handscroll painting in van Gulik’s own collection by a 
certain Huang Sheng #@#, described plausibly (although he does 
not appear in Chinese artist dictionaries) as a late Ming Suchou 
painter, from which a detail appears as Pl. VII in this book and a 
color detail as frontispiece to Sexual Life in Ancient China, is one of sev- 
eral late copies of the famous “Han Hsi-tsai’s Night Banquet” scroll 
ascribed to the tenth century master Ku Hung-chung RPAH! 

It is worthwhile also to put the prints—the ones we can certify as 
reliable, especially the Hua-ying chin-chen and Feng-lu chiieh-ch’ang albums— 
into some kind of art-historical framework, beginning with technique.” 
The lind of color printing used for the two leaves from the 1606 
Feng-liu chiieh-ch’ang album, as reproduced by Shibui and copied by 
van Gulik (Fig. A, B, ECP Frontispiece and Pl. XI), printed the lin- 
ear elements in different colors, without washes, using a separate block 
for each color. All of the color prints van Gulik reproduces, old or 
new, reflect this manner of printing. This was an elaboration of the 
simpler technique by which colors were substituted for ink in different 
areas of a single block, as was done in some leaves of rare, luxury 
copies of Ch’eng-shih mo-yiian FE R229 or “Ink Garden of the Ch’eng 
Family,” also published in 1606.'* The addition of broader printed 
areas of color or ink, usually shaded like graded washes in brushwork 
to approximate more closely the appearance of paintings, is exemplified 
in such later works as the Shih-chu-chai shu-hua p’u VT Seat 


' Several works by this artist, whom I call the Ch’ien-lung Albums Master, are 
discussed in my unpublished book Chinese Erotic Painting. 

'® See Yang Xin et al., Three Thousand Years of Chinese Painting (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1997), fig. 103, pp. 112-13. 

'7 An authoritative account of color printing in China is Séren Edgren, “Chinese 
Rare Books and Color Printing,” The East Asian Library Journal, Vol. X no. 1, Spring 
2001, pp. 25-52. 

'8 Two leaves from a fine example are reproduced in Philip K. Hu, comp. & ed., 
Visible Traces: Rare Books and Special Collections from the National Library of China (New 
York: Queens Borough Public Library, 1999), no. 9. 
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or “Ten Bamboo Studio Manual of Calligraphy and Painting,” pub- 
lished in Nanking in 1644 from blocks cut during the period 1619-33, 
and the superb series of color-woodblock illustrations to Hst-hsiang chi 
FERAL , “The Western Chamber,” published in 1644 and surviving 
in a unique copy in the Museum fur Ostasiatische Kunst in Cologne.'® 
But so far as is known, no erotic prints were made using this new 
technique, which postdates the apparent cessation of their production. 

The art-historical position of the late Ming erotic printed albums 
in style and subject can be established only by considering them in 
the context of erotic paintings, which also took the form of series of 
pictures and which similarly moved, in this same period, from an ear- 
lier favoring of the handscroll form to a preference for the album. 
Erotic picture series up through late Ming, whether prints or paint- 
ings, judging from surviving examples and literary accounts, consisted 
mainly of depictions of one sex act after another, with an emphasis 
on positions for intercourse. In this they resemble the handbooks of 
sex that van Gulik sees as “inspiring” the albums, and which, as he 
puts it (p. vil), “strived to present an exhaustive catalogue of all pos- 
sible variations” on sexual couplings. Erotic fiction up to late Ming 
has the same quasi-taxonomic character: they did it ths way, and 
then that way, and then this way. The best of the Chinese artists who 
made erotic painting albums from early Ch’ing on, by contrast, prob- 
ably inspired by the new high-level erotic fiction represented by Chin 
Ping Mei 2H and later Jou Pu Tuan PAYEE! and others, expanded 
the form by interspersing their open portrayals of sex acts with oth- 
ers depicting flirtations and seductions, quiet but erotically charged 
interludes, even scenes of romantic love. Spatially elaborate compo- 
sitions opened the way to the introduction of sub-themes such as 


voyeurism and sexual rivalry; multi-figure compositions could suggest 
more complex relationships and mini-narratives; richer settings and 
details permitted witty commentary on the events depicted.”’ But since 
the production of erotic color prints ended, so far as we know, around 


'S For the former, see Philip K. Hu, Visible Traces, no. 15; for the latter, Edith 
Dittrich, Hst-hstang chi: chinesische Farbholzschnitte von Min Chi-chi, 1640 (Cologne: Museen 
der Stadt Kéln, 1977.) 

*” This is a quick statement of a complex development treated at length in my 
book Chinese Erotic Painting, which is awaiting publication. 
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the end of Ming, it played no part in this transformation of Chinese 
pictorial erotica into a far more sophisticated, flexible, and absorbing 
genre. 

Both in technique and in subject, then, the late Ming erotic printed 
albums represent stages that came before, and missed out on, a full 
flowering. The great Hsi-hstang chi color print series in Cologne can 
stimulate imaginings of the technical and expressive refinements that 
these erotic prints might have reached in China, had their develop- 
ment not been cut short; they would surely have rivaled, at least, the 
greatness of the ukiyo-e prints produced in Japan in the periods that 
followed. It is worth noting that Japanese erotic ukiyo-e prints, first 
produced in the 17th century as copies or imitations of imported 
Chinese examples, continue throughout their later history to follow 
the early Chinese type that presents serial sex acts; there are only a 
few exceptions, notably in the prints of Harunobu #4, which some- 
times place the erotic events in more elaborate settings and take on 
a quasi-narrative, more nuanced character. 

Thinking of what might have happened, however, is speculation. 
What is needed, and overdue, is a new study of Chinese erotic prints 
as they survive, building on the work of van Gulik but introducing, 
one may hope, newly discovered materials. Examples surviving in 
Japan must be sought out and completely published in good, photo- 
graphic color reproductions. Wan Gulik’s decision, perhaps forced on 
him by cost, to reproduce the three Shibui-collection originals only 
in black-and-white plates (he includes no photographic color repro- 
ductions in his book at all) is a serious setback to scholarship on late 
Ming color printing, but one can hope that it can still be remedied. 
Inquiries should be made, delicately, about the possibility of survivals 
in China. Two locked trunks of erotic painting albums, which can- 
not be opened without high-level government authorization, are report- 
edly kept in the Palace Museum in Bevjing; the great libraries of 
China may well have similarly locked-away holdings of erotic printed 
materials, which eventually should become accessible. (One can dream 
of discovering, in some such locked case in Shanghai, the treasures 
of the late Collector X.) And private collections in Taiwan, Europe, 
and the U.S. might, in today’s more open climate of attitudes toward 
erotica, yield examples that the owners have hitherto kept from pub- 
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lic view. But for now, van Gulik’s Erotic Colour Prints, used with suit- 
able caution, is our principal source of information and pictures, and 
it is good to have it made available once more in a reprint. 


Special thanks are due to Jean Han of the East Asiatic Library at 
the University of California, Berkeley, for locating original editions of 
van Gulik’s works and making them accessible to me; and to Graeme 
Vanderstoel, for making available his bibliographical research on van 
Gulik’s writings, and reproducing pictures from them for my use as 
illustrations for this article. Hiromitsu Kobayashi devoted much time 
and research skills to locating and reproducing materials in rare 
Japanese publications. S6ren Edgren, Thomas Ebrey, and John Fiorillo 
also served as active members of the “Judge Dee Squad,” helping 
greatly with finding and passing on materials not known or accessible 
to me. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE ON VAN GULIK’S ALBUMS 
OF EROTIC COLOR PRINTS 


J. S. Edgren 


R. H. van Gulik privately published Erotic Colour Prints of the Ming 
Period in an edition of fifty copies in Tokyo in 1951. The publica- 
tion, subtitled “with An Essay on Chinese Sex Life from the Han to 
the Ch’ing Dynasty, B.C. 206-A.D. 1644”, was distributed to libraries 
and institutions throughout the world. In 1961 E,J. Brill formally pub- 
lished van Gulik’s Sexual Life in Ancient China, which contains a sum- 
mary of some of the findings in Erotic Colour Prints (ECP). 

ECP consists of three parts (1.e. three volumes): (1:1) Historical sur- 
vey of erotic literature, (I:2) historical survey of erotic pictures, (1:3) 
annotated translation of Hua-ying chin-chen; (Il) Chinese texts cited; 
(III) Reprint of Hua-ying chin-chen. My investigation is especially con- 
cerned with the subsection of the first part dealing with illustrated 
books containing “erotic colour prints” (pp. 165-207). In this section 
van Gulik introduces eight rare examples of “albums and scrolls” 
(identified as “a” through “h”). All eight are important for a better 
understanding of the history of books and printing in China on account 
of their rarity and because they are reported to be printed in color. 
If authentic, they are among the earliest known polychrome pictor- 
ial prints. They may well fill a gap between works from the turn of 
the seventeenth century, such as Hua-shih and Ch’eng-shih mo-yuan, and 
the likes of Shth-chu-chat shu-hua-p’u and other polychrome publications 
from the last two decades of the Ming. It should be noted that not 
all eight contain polychrome prints. According to van Gulik, four are 
printed in five colors (including ink as black), two are printed in four 
colors, one is printed in blue, and one is printed in red. My com- 
ments on his descriptions follow. 

Sheng P’eng-la (a). The title is surmised and, therefore, difficult to 
trace bibliographically. One thread-bound volume in the Shibui col- 
lection (Tokyo), presumably incomplete, contains 15 woodcuts (printed 
in black, red, blue, and green) with accompanying poems. Plates 
IX and X are collotypes reproduced from photographs. Van Gulik 
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concludes that the edition is as early as the Lung-ch’ing period (1567— 
1572) and possibly from Fukien province. ‘The prints seem to use the 
multi-block tou-pan technique, which should place them around the 
final years of the Wan-li reign (1573-1620), possibly produced in 
Nanking or Hangchow. In fact, it is difficult to determine the pre- 
cise method used to produce the color prints without access to the 
originals or without two copies of the same print for comparison. Van 
Gulik’s attribution of Fukien style is based partly on his observation 
that “the figures are squat, and head and upper body are too large 
in proportion to the legs”. In fact, by the mid-Wan-li period, this 
treatment of human figures had already influenced the Chin-ling style 
of woodcuts in Nanking. Although the antithetical Hui-chou style of 
woodcuts tended to emphasize elongated human figures, the facial 
characteristics and other descriptive elements seen in the two Sheng 
P’eng-lai plates can be found in numerous Hui-chou inspired wood- 
cuts of the late-Wan-li period. Album (a) appears to represent an 
authentic polychrome Ming edition. 

Feng-liu chiieh-ch’ang (b). One horizontal scroll in the X-collection 
(Shanghai), and three albums (defective) in the Shibui collection 
(Tokyo). Contains 24 woodcuts (printed in black, red, blue, green, 
and yellow) with accompanying poems. Originally published in 1606, 
Huang I-ming is listed as the blockcarver. From his name we may 
surmise that the blockcarver belonged to the twenty-seventh genera- 
tion of the Huang lineage of Ch’iu-ch’uan, An-hui. The only other 
recorded work produced by Huang I-ming was published in 1632. 
The two dates are within the acceptable career span of a blockcarver. 
The frontispiece and plate XI were “reconstructed” (i.e. engraved and 
printed in facsimile in Japan) under van Gulik’s direction (see p. 173). 
It is stated that these two images were “imperfectly printed” in the 
Shibui copy and were “reconstructed” based on ink-tracings of the 
same images from the Shanghai copy. The style of these two poly- 
chrome prints appears to be authentic, but it is unfortunate that van 
Gulik did not provide original photographs for comparison. According 
to van Gulik, this album had considerable influence in Japan in the 
seventeenth century and was reprinted there in a monochrome edi- 
tion. See plate XII for a modified Japanese version of plate XI. Also, 
see Cahill’s Jntroduction for a discussion of the sources of these prints 
and others introduced by van Gulik. 
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Hlua-ying chin-chen (c). Album in the Shibui collection (Tokyo). Contains 
24 woodcuts (printed in black, red, blue, green, and yellow) with 
accompanying poems. Published in Hangchow, circa 1610. Plate XXII 
is reproduced from a photograph. This appears to be an authentic 
polychrome Ming edition and similar in quality to (a). Wan Gulik 
acquired the set of woodblocks for another edition (monochrome) of 
this work, which he regards as a late-Ming woodblock facsimile of 
the original edition. Despite van Gulik’s analysis (see pp. 205-206), I 
strongly suspect that this is a seventeenth-century Japanese woodblock 
facsimile edition. Although this suspicion cannot be confirmed by a 
single comparison, it is instructive to compare woodcuts in the Japanese 
Hlasshu gafu of the same period with its Chinese source to discover a 
very similar relationship. Van Gulik provides a modern impression of 
the complete work as part three of ECP. The original cover page of 
this work states “Wu-lin (i.e. Hangchow) Yang-hao-chai hsiu-tzu”. 
Yang-hao-chai, the name of the publisher, has not yet been identified 
with any other Ming edition. The term /se-tzu simply means to pub- 
lish by woodblock, and although it may suggest the publication of 
woodcuts in books, it was never a technical term for color printing, 
as proposed by van Gulik (p. 167). 

Feng-yiieh chi-kuan (d). Album in the Mori collection (Kyushu). 
Contains 20 woodcuts (printed in four colors) with accompanying 
poems. Ming edition. This edition was seen by Nagasawa Kikuya and 
not seen by van Gulik. It may be a variant edition based on (c). 
There is no concrete evidence by which to judge this edition. 

Yuan-yang mi-p’u (e). Album in the X-collection (Shanghai). Contains 
30 woodcuts (printed in black, red, blue, green, and yellow) with 
accompanying poems. 1624 edition. The cover page reads “Ch’ing- 
ch’un tu”, “Mu-tan-hstian hsiu-tzu”. Other evidence for the publisher 
Mu-tan-hstian has not been found. Plates XIII and XIV are “recon- 
structed” by van Gulik (see p. 174) on the basis of ink-tracings sent 
from Shanghai. See (b) for a similar method of printing facsimiles in 
Japan. Unlike (b), the style of these examples does not seem to be 
authentic. Indeed, they resemble the style of van Gulik’s drawings for 
his Judge Dee detective stories. 

Ch’ing-lou to-ching (f). One horizontal hand scroll in the Shibui col- 
lection (Tokyo). Contains 20 woodcuts (printed in black, red, blue, 
green, and brown) with accompanying poems. Ming edition. Cover 
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page reads “Ch’tin-yii-chai tzu”. The publisher Ch’tin-yii-chai has not 
been identified with any other Ming edition. There is no concrete 
evidence by which to judge this edition. 

Fan-hua li-chin (g). One horizontal hand scroll in the Tanabe col- 
lection (Osaka). Contains 62 woodcuts (printed in blue), combined 
from four different works. Ch’ung-chen (1628-1644) editions. Indifferent 
quality, according to van Gulik. There is no concrete evidence by 
which to judge this edition. 

Chiang-nan hsiao-hsia (h). One album in the X-collection (Shanghai). 
Contains 12 woodcuts (printed in red) without text. Ming edition? 
Plates XV-XX are “reconstructed” by van Gulik (see p. 174), also 
on the basis of ink-tracings sent from Shanghai. See (e) for stylisti- 
cally similar prints. These prints, too, resemble the style of van Gulik’s 
drawings for his Judge Dee detective stories. It is regrettable that 
more reliable evidence for the true style of these prints is not available. 

In sum, three of van Gulik’s editions, namely (a), (b), and (c, Shibui 
copy), can plausibly be considered as bona fide Ming editions con- 
taining erotic color prints. Belief in these three editions is supported 
by the existence of the magnificent Su-o p’ien in the Kinsey Institute 
Library of Indiana University. ‘The Su-o p’ien, a work of fiction pro- 
fusely illustrated in the mature Hui-chou style, was published in four 
volumes on fine, white paper circa 1610. Publication of the Su-o pen 
confirms the existence of an elite market for refined books (a market 
for crude publications can be assumed) illustrated with explicit erotic 
prints, such as those contained in (a), (b), and (c). Two editions, (e) 
and (h), both from the X-collection, Shanghai, are reproduced in car- 
toon fashion, and their authenticity cannot be confirmed. The remain- 
ing editions, (d), (f), and (g), are presented in cursory fashion without 
illustrations, and there simply is not enough evidence to make a firm 
judgement. (Princeton, May 2003) 


“BLASE LITERATI”: LU T’IEN-CH’ENG AND THE 
LIFESTYLE OF THE CHIANG-NAN ELITE IN THE FINAL 
DECADES OF THE WAN-LI PERIOD 


Wilt L. Idema 


From the very start, sex was never a purely academic subject for 
Robert van Gulik. In his own autobiographical notes he remarks that 
sex was something quite natural to him as he grew up in the Dutch 
East-Indies,’ and he goes on to clearly state that a major considera- 
tion in deciding on Chinese Language and Literature as his college 
major was the substantial scholarship offered by the Dutch govern- 
ment to those willing to undertake this grueling course (and sign a 
contract to work for the colonial government in the East-Indies upon 
its completion), as this would provide him with the financial inde- 
pendence to indulge in his carnal passions. In his own words: “To 
put it plainly, I longed for sensual pleasures, but wanted to pay for 
those myself”? During his student days in Leiden he lived together 
with a sexually liberated widow eighteen years his senior, which in 
the early thirties was not exactly the proper thing to do for a young 
male student from an impeccable family background. During his 
first stay in Japan from 1935 to 1942 as a junior diplomat he enjoyed 
all the pleasures Tokyo’s nightlife had to offer and shared his life 
with a young Japanese woman who described her position as “the 


I would like to express my thanks to Patrick Hanan, Catherine Swatek, Tian 
Xiaofei, and Sophie Volpp for their assistance in the preparation of this essay. 

' Robert H. van Gulik, “Autobiographical Notes,” quoted in C.D. Barkman and 
H. de Vries-van der Hoeven, Ken man van drie levens: buografie van de diplomaat/ schryver/ 
geleerde Robert van Gulik, Amsterdam: Forum, 1993, p. 23. This biography of Van 
Gulik is also available in a French translation as Les trots vies de Robert van Gultk, Paris: 
Christian Bourgois, 1996. For a shorter account of Van Gulik’s life and works, see 
my “Robert H. van Gulik (1910—1967),” in Robin W. Winks, Ed., Mystery and Suspense 
Writers. The Literature of Crime, Detection, and Espionage. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1998, pp. 933-41. 

? Robert H. van Gulik, “Autobiographical Notes,” quoted in Barkman and De 
Vries, Een man van dre levens, p. 29. 
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maidservant who enjoys the master’s favours.”* At least since his stu- 
dent days he combined this applied interest in matters of sex with 
an academic interest in Tantric Buddhism.* In view of this personal 
background Van Gulik’s often repeated claim that before 1950, when 
his Japanese publisher asked him for a risqué cover for one of his 
Judge Dee novels, he had no knowledge of pictorial representations 
of the naked female body from traditional China, begs belief. 
Admittedly, mainstream traditional Chinese art is puritanical in the 
extreme. The standard pictorial representation of the human body 
takes the paunchy middle-aged male as its point of departure, inspir- 
ing the well-known French philosopher and sinologist Francois Jullien 
to coi the phrase “le nu impossible” to characterize the Chinese 
experience in his comparative study of the nude in Western and 
Chinese art.’ But while the albums of erotic color prints of the late 
Ming may have been new even to him, a man of Van Gulik’s inter- 
ests must have encountered examples of the later, cruder forms of 
erotic prints, and of the rich tradition of Chinese erotic painting. He 
had been collecting Chinese books, including Chinese erotic novels, 
for quite some time, and the richness of the documentation collected 
in Erotic Colour Prints of the Ming Period would suggest a long-standing 
interest in the subject indeed. On the other hand, Van Gulik may 
have preferred at this stage in his life as a young husband and father 
and a rising star in the Dutch diplomatic service, in the increasingly 
puritanical climate of the prim and proper fifties, not to present him- 
self as a sex-fiend, but to play the innocent scholar, who, upon send- 
ing out a few postcards asking for information, is flooded by materials 
and feels forced by his responsibility as an academic to make these 
materials (because of their artistic merits!) available to a wider audi- 


* Robert H. van Gulik, “Autobiographical Notes,” quoted in Barkman and De 
Vries, Hen man van dre lens, p. 51. 

* Van Gulik did not get along very well with his Leyden professor of Chinese, 
J.J. L. Duyvendak, but he had fond memories of his professor of Japanese, J. Rahder, 
who also initiated him to the study of Tantric Buddhism and Tibetan. Van Gulik 
obtained his doctorate from Utrecht University, where J. Gonda was his thesis super- 
visor. 

5 Francois Jullien, De Vessence ou du nu, Paris: Editions du Scuil, 2000. For the 
different perceptions of the body in ancient Greece and ancient China, also see 
Shigehisa Kuriyama, The Expressieness of the Body and the Dwergence of Greek and Chinese 
Medicine, New York: Zone Books, 1999, especially Part ‘Two, “Styles of Seeing.” 
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ence (if only in a restricted manner of a limited edition in fifty copies).° 

Van Gulik’s Erotic Colour Pints of the Ming Period consists of three 
parts. The central part of the project consists of the reprinting of the 
Hua-ying chin-chen 16°35 (Variegated Positions of the Flowery Battle), 
a set of twenty-four prints depicting various sexual positions, each 
accompanied by a descriptive lyric. Van Gulik, however, did not 
reprint the original color version of ca. 1610, but provided prints 
taken from a later (most likely Japanese) black-and-white recutting of 
the set, of which he had acquired the printing-blocks from a Kyoto 
antiques dealer. This reprinting was accompanied by descriptions of 
the pictures, translations of each of the lyrics accompanying each pic- 
ture, and various comments. The second part of the work consisted 
of the reproduction in his own Chinese handwriting of an extensive 
selection of ancient and later Chinese sexual handbooks and other 
descriptions of the sexual act in poetry and prose. Practically all of 
these texts were taken from printed materials, but most of these books 
were hard to come by in those years, and Van Gulik’s compilation 
has served as a major source for many scholars in later decades, until 
the originals were reprinted and became more easily accessible. ‘The 
third part of Erotic Colour Prints consisted of a long essay on the devel- 
opment of “the arts of the bedchamber” in China, the cultural milieu 
that produced the erotic color prints, and a description of the vari- 
ous collections of sets of erotic color prints Van Gulik had come to 
know of. Some of the art-historical aspects of these albums of erotic 
prints of the late Ming are dealt with by James Cahill in his essay 
that accompanies this reprint of Van Gulik’s Evotee Colour Prints. In 
his contribution, James Cahill not only points out the extent to which 
Van Gulik was indebted to earlier Japanese publications for some of 
his materials, but also squarely faces the issue of the suspected authen- 
ticity of some of the pictorial materials introduced by Van Gulik, 
especially those materials he states to have obtained from an unnamed 
Shanghai collector through the good offices of an unnamed Shanghai 
antiques dealer. Paul Rakita Goldin, in his introduction to the recent 
edition of Van Gulik’s Sexual Life in Ancient China (originally published 


®° An unauthorized reprint of Erotic Colour Prints of the Ming Period was published 
on Taiwan in 1993. 
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in 1961) in this same series, has discussed Van Gulik’s changing atti- 
tude towards the Chinese ars amatoria, which teaches the male prac- 
titioner how to strengthen his own vital essence by absorbing that of 
his female partner(s)—while Van Gulik characterizes this practice as 
“sexual vampirism” in Erotic Colour Prints, in his later work he would, 
under the influence of Joseph Needham, retract his earlier negative 
characterization. Goldin also discusses how Van Gulik’s utopian view 
of a guilt-free uninhibited sexuality in early China became the object 
of criticism as later scholars provided a more realistic assessment of 
the sources. In his introduction to Sexual Life in Ancient China Goldin 
also draws attention to some textual sources that had been overlooked 
by Van Gulik or that have been brought to light by archaeological 
discoveries since Van Gulik’s lifetime.’ 


* KO 


Throughout Erotic Colour Pints Van Gulik stresses that these erotic 
albums originated from the milieu of the sophisticated literati of late- 
Ming Chiang-nan (“groups of overly-refined, slightly blasé literati, 
residing in Nanking and its surroundings”). In the case of of Hua-ying 
chin-chen he suggests a close link with the pornographic novel Hswi-t’a 
yeh-shih iiPAlY 2 (Unoffical History of the Embroidered Couch) by 
Lii Tien-ch’eng #4)X /& (1580-1618): the album and the novel share 
a number of lyrics, and the pseudonyms of the authors of these lyrics 
as provided in Hua-ying chin-chen suggest in some cases an identification 
with persons connected to Lii, amongst others his life-long mentor 
and friend Wang Chi-te 8% (ca. 1550-1623).° Lit has been the 


subject of considerable research in recent years, and so much more 


’ Paul Rakita Goldin, “Introduction,” in R. H. van Gulik, Sexual Life in Ancient 
China: A Preliminary Survey of Chinese Sex and Society from ca. 1500 B.C. till 1644, Leiden: 
Brill, 2003, pp. XIII—XXX. This introduction is accompanied by an extensive bib- 
liography of scholarship on “sex and society” in China published since 1961. 

* Critical editions of two different versions of Hswu-t’a yeh-shih have been provided 
by Ch’en Ch’ing-hao BREE and Wang Chiu-k’uei EPKEE, Eds., Ssu-wu-hsieh hui- 
pao FEREFSMELY, Vol. Il, Taipei: Encyclopedia Brittanica, 1995. An English trans- 
lation by Lenny Hu appeared in 2001 as The Embroidered Couch, Vancouver: Arsenal 
Pulp Press, 2001. 

The pseudonyms used in Hua-ying chin-chen are extremely general, so Van Gulik’s 
suggestions of the true names of the authors of the poems and lyrics listed in that 
work should be considered tentative at best. Surprisingly, he does not point out that 
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information is now available on him and his circle than in the for- 
ties and fifties. Wan Gulik even then limited himself in Erotic Colour 
Prints to only a partial summary of the information on Lii provided 
by Wang Chi-te in his Ch’u-li Hit (Rules of Song), a general trea- 
tise on the art of Chinese drama and its versification.” From Van 
Gulik’s summary of the information provided by Wang one may well 
come away with the impression that Lii was little more than a porno- 
graphic hack. It turns out, however, that Lii was the scion of a pow- 
erful family, and very much involved in the rich burgeoning print 
culture of its time. A closer look at Lii, making full use of the findings 
of modern scholarship, may therefore be helpful to flesh out the cul- 
tural background of these erotic picture albums: even if our sources 
do not provide positive proof of a direct involvement of Li in the 
conception and execution of Hua-ying chin-chen (actually, the lyrics from 
Hua-ying chin-chen that are found in Hsiu-t’a yeh-shth most likely were 
only added to the text by a later editor),'° they do prove that he was 
well acquainted with the culture of erotic art and did write on occa- 
sion the type of poetry that accompanied such erotic prints. Li ‘T’ien- 
ch’eng happens not only to be the author of Hstu-ta_yeh-shih, but also 
of Chi-p’in titi (Ranking of Songs; 1613), one of our most impor- 
tant sources on fifteenth- and sixteenth-century dramatic literature. 
Furthermore, he was a prolific and respected playwright, produc- 
ing both ch’uan-ch7 (fi@Y and tsa-chi AE HB, even if only one of his 
shorter plays has survived. While his Hsiu-t’a yeh-shih is dutifully dis- 
cussed in all surveys of “forbidden books” that were published in the 
nineties, it is his role in the history of Chinese theater and of drama 
criticism that has inspired the most important studies on his life and 
works. In what follows I will especially rely on the meticulous stud- 
ies of Hsii Shuo-fang (#77 (who has produced a combined annal- 
istic biography of Wang Chi-te and Lii T’ien-ch’eng)'' and Wu Shu-yin 


Pets be 


the poem accompanying Picture 22 is signed by Hsiao-hsiao-sheng 54: , a pseu- 
donym also attributed to the author of Chin-p’ing-mei SHAS 

° A modern edition of Wang Chi-te’s Ch’i-lii may be found in Chung-kuo ku-tien 
hst-ch’ti: lun-chu chi-ch’eng, Vol. IV, pp. 43-191. Wang’s biographical sketch of Li is 
found on p. 172. 

© “Ch’u-pan shuo-ming [Hhiait4 ,” pp. 5-6, in Hsiu-t’a yeh-shih. 

" Hsti Shuo-fang, “Wang Chi-te Li T’ien-ch’eng nien-p’u,” Figg gai Ete RAED 
in his Wan Ming ch’ti-chia nien-p’u, Che-chiang chiian MEBANE EST AR I Hse 
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Ve Ee (who has produced a critical edition of Lii’s Ch’i-pin).'° 


Li T’ien-ch’eng was a scion of one of the most prestigious fami- 
lies in Yii-yao district in Eastern Chekiang (the family also maintained 
a mansion in the prefectural capital Shao-hsing). His great-grandfa- 
ther Lii Pen 448 (1504-1586) had a very successful official career 
and in 1549 even joined the Grand Secretariat as a supporter of the 
powerful prime minister Yen Sung (1480-1565). While his career was 
cut short after Yan Sung’s death, he died holding the highest ranks 
and titles a Chinese bureaucrat could hope for. One may assume 
that Li Pen and his relatives did not hesitate to transform his high 
position in the capital locally into prestige, power, and wealth.’ One 
of his sons, Lii T’ien-ch’eng’s grandfather Lii Tui 4% (b. 1540), 
was married to a daughter of an almost equally important Yii-yao 
official, Sun Sheng f#4-, who ended his career as the president of 
the Nanking Ministry of Rites. Lii Tui would eventually enter the 
bureaucracy not through the examination route but by hereditary 
privilege because of his father’s high position and never proceed 
beyond the rather modest position of Secretary in the Bureau of 
Provisions.'* The references to his wife, however, suggest that she was 
a woman of learning with a forceful personality. Her younger brother 
Sun K’uang fll (1543-1613), who passed the chin-shih examination 
in 1574 and rose to the rank of President of the Nanking Ministry 
of War, described her early years in the following words: “My elder 
sister learned to read from a very tender age. I still remember how 
I used to listen in when my mother was teaching my elder sister how 
to write poems. Even though I didn’t know a thing about tones and 
their rules, I yet could grasp something of it, and my elder sister 
enlightened me considerably. My elder sister also loved to read his- 
tory books. When she and her sisters-in-law, while waiting on my 
late mother, were discussing the feats of heroism from past and pre- 


Shuo-fang chi (if GLE Vol. I, Hangchow: Che-chiang ku-ji ch’u-pan-she, 1993, 
pp. 237-89. a 

2 Wu Shu-yin, Ed., Ch'i-p’in chiao-chu Hitin iE , Peking: Chung-hua shu-chii, 
1990. 

'S Wu Shu-yin, Ch’ii-p’in chiao-chu, p. 424. 

' Wu Shu-yin, Ch’i-p’in chiao-chu, p. 424. 
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sent, she had very much the bearing of a real man.”'? Other sources 
mention that this formidable lady was an avid bibliophile, with a par- 
ticularly rich collection of plays. 

Her son Lii Yin-ch’ang Aly (b. 1560), who was Lii T’ien- 
ch’eng’s father, obtained his chin-shih degree in 1583, the same year 
as his cousin Sun Ju-fa fA (1559-1615) and the playwright T’ang 
Hsien-tsu 2H (1550-11616). Lii Yin-ch’ang and T’ang Hsien-tsu 
would remain lifelong friends. Lit Yin-ch’ang would proceed to the 
rank of Assistant Administration Commissioner for Ho-nan province. 
He had inherited his mother’s passion for books, including the less 
canonical genres of literature, and was personally acquainted with 
some of the leading playwrights of the age, not only ‘T’ang Hsien- 
tsu, but also men such as Chang Feng-i ‘#eA%¢ (1527-1613), Wang 
Tao-k’un YEIHEE (1525-1593), Tu Lung J#he (1542-1605), Mei 
Ting-tso f¥HHiF (1549-1615), and Lung Ying HEF (b. 1560).!° Some 
of Lit T’ien-ch’eng’s earliest plays have also been credited to Lii Yin- 
ch’ang, who is also believed to have been one of the first to revise 
T’ang Hsien-tsu’s Mu-tan-t’ing $£F}4% (1598).!’ Not only the Liis, but 


'S Sun K’uang, “Shou po-chieh Lii t’ai-kung-ren ch’i-shih hsii,” eMAMbE AAS 
METH , in his Viieh-feng hsien-sheng chi ACA , ch. 8, quoted in Wu Shu-yin, 
Ch’ii-p’n chiao-chu, p. 424. 

'© Wu Shu-yin, Ch’i-p’in-chiao-chu, pp. 424-25. 

'7 Tn the earliest years of the seventeenth century Lii Yin-ch’ang, who then was 
serving in Nanking, was actively involved in the circulation of Mu-tan-t’ing (Mei Ting- 
tso in a letter to ‘T’ang praises the play which he has recently received from Li 
Yin-ch’ang), which suggests the possibility that he may have been involved in the 
printing of the work. Mu-tan-t’ng, which had been written for the musical style of 
T’ang’s Chiang-hsi hometown, was quickly adopted for performance as K’un-ch’ti, 
the fashionable theater of Soochow. Whether the copy Mei received from Lit Yin- 
ch’ang was a revised edition or not is not clear, but in a letter to Ling Meng-ch’u 
YS) (1580-1644) T’ang would write: “My Mu-tan-t’ing has been extensively revised 
by Lii Yin-ch’ang, it is said to adapt it to K’un-ch’ti singing. I laughed out loud, 
and said: ‘Long ago there was someone who faulted a winter scene painted by Wang 
Wei for containing a banana tree, so he replaced the banana tree with a plum tree. 
It was still a winter scene, but not Wang Wei’s winter scene anymore.’” And in a 
letter to the actor Lo Chang-erh #é%£— he wrote: “For Mutan-t’ing you have to 
follow my text. On no account can you follow the revision of Mr. Li. Even in cases 
of one or two added or deleted characters to adapt the text to fashionable trends 
in singing, it is far removed from the intent of my original work.” Lt Yin-ch’ang’s 
revised version has not been preserved, so it is impossible to know to what extent 
he deserved T’ang’s scorn. From the few preserved fragments of an equally early and 
unpreserved revision by Shen Ching, we know that the latter’s revision must have 
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also the Suns were very much involved in the close-knit world of the- 
ater-aficionados of the final late sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies. Sun K’uang when in the capital had been personally acquainted 
with the maverick Shao-hsing genius Hsii Wei #4 (1521-1593), 
and corresponded with the leading Soochow dramatist and drama 
scholar Shen Ching Wi (1553-1610) concerning drama versification.'® 
His cousin Sun Ju-fa was not only a good friend of T’ang Hsien-tsu, 
but also a close friend of Shen Ching and very much interested in 
matters of dramatic prosody.'* 

The turn of the century, when Li T’ien-ch’eng reached maturity 
was an exciting moment in the history of Chinese literature. ‘The 
Chiang-nan region had witnessed continuous economic growth through- 
out the sixteenth century, which had stimulated both the process of 
urbanization and the emergence of huge private fortunes. This eco- 
nomic growth had brought about many social and economic changes, 
one of which was a flourishing courtesan culture, and another one a 
veritable publishing boom. Since the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Chiang-nan region was indisputably the cultural center of 
China. As private fortunes increased, more and more families estab- 
lished private theatrical companies for performances at home. During 
the last few decades of the sixteenth century, leading literati became 
increasingly interested in drama. While the performance of plays at 
community celebrations certainly continued, maintaining the demand 
for plays stressmg duty and self-sacrifice, the more private perfor- 
manzces of courtesan companies and family troupes created the oppor- 


been very drastic indeed. Cf. Chou Yii-te JA, Tang Hsien-tsu lun-kao Va ZEuiH sities 
, Peking: Wen-huo 1-shu ch’u-pan-she, 1991, pp. 183-86; 303-08. 

The preserved rewritings of Mu-tan-ting at a slightly later date by Tsang Mao-hsiin 
(1618) and Feng Meng-lung (ca. 1623) are discussed at length by Catherine C. 
Swatek, Peony Pavilion Onstage: Four centuries in the career of a Chinese drama, Ann Arbor: 
Center for Chinese Studies, the University of Michigan, 2002. Despite the different 
strategies employed by these two editors, Swatek concludes: “Both men had similar 
agendas—they wanted to streamline the play and brings its arias into conformity 
with prosodic standards for Kun opera. Both wanted to simplify its structure and 
make its language easier to understand.... each also stripped Tang’s language of 
its distinctiveness and divested its heroine of her uniqueness.” (p. 63) 

'8 Wu Shu-yin, Ch’ii-p’in chiao-chu, pp. 425-26. 

'S Wu Shu-yin, Ch’i-p’in-chiao-chu, pp. 426-27. This interest in dramatic prosody 
was closely linked to the rise of K’un-ch’ti as the leading form of theater through- 
out the Chiang-nan region. 
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tunity for plays that explored different subjects. One of the first play- 
wrights to have grasped this opportunity would appear to have been 
Hsii Wei. His four short plays, collectively published as Ssw-sheng-yiian 
PUs*4s— (Four Cries of the Gibbon) boldly explored issues such as 
personal identity, body, and gender, and the disasters caused by 
thwarted physical passion.”” If Chu Hsi (1130-1200) had stressed the 
primacy of abstract principle to ethical understanding, the rote learn- 
ing for the examination system of the Ming had institutionalized this 
externalization of morality. But Wang Yang-ming (1472-1529) had 
once again made the individual’s own moral sense the basis of ethics 
and social life.’ But if Wang Yang-ming had found a person’s deep- 
est moral identity in his heart-mind, Hsti Wei located a person’s self- 
hood as much, or even primarily, in that person’s physical body: in 
his Yii-pang san-lung ¥ls—FF, Mi Heng iff {shows his true moral 
mettle to the dictator 'T’s’ao T’s’ao by shedding his clothes and appear- 
ing before him stark-naked. 

In Hsti Wet’s plays the body is always a sexual body, feeling and 
arousing physical desire. Two of his plays (one on Mu-lan AS/#) , the 
other on Huang Ch’ung-ku 121) explore the ambiguous relation 
between body and gender through the dramatic adaptation of stories 
of girls cross-dressing as men: both women arouse male desire irre- 
spective of the gender they assume, and both eventually have to accept 
the destiny of the body. Hsii Wei’s pupil Wang Chi-te would not 
only labor throughout his life on an extensively annotated edition of 
Wang Shih-fu’s Hsz-hsiang chi (“a book that teaches lechery”),”? but 


2? Wilt Idema, “Female Talent and Female Virtue: Xu Wei’s Mizhuangyuan and 
Meng Chengshun’s Zhenwenji,” in Ming ch’ing hsi-ch’ti kuo-chi_yen-tao-hui, BASE aH al 
Maint amas ed. by Hua Wei #8 and Wang Ai-ling +843, Taipei: Chung- 
yang yen-chiu yuan Chung-kuo Wen-che yen-chiu-so ch’ou-pei-ch’u, 1998. Vol. UH, 

. 549-71. 

PP Wang Yang-ming’s train of thought would be taken to its extreme by Li Chih 
(1527-1602), whose writings exerted a considerable influence in the final years of 
the sixteenth century. 

On Wang Chi-te’s work on the Hsi-hsiang-chi, see Patricia Sieber, Theaters of 
Desire: Authors, Readers, and the Reproduction of Early Chinese Song-Drama, 1300-2000, New 
York: Palgrave, 2003, pp. 123-47. On the erotic imagery of Hst-hsiang-ch, see Wang 
Shifu, Zhe Moon and the Zithrer: The Story of the Western Wing, edited and translated 
with an introduction by Stephen H. West and Wilt L. Idema, Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1991, “Introduction,” pp. 143-53. 
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also follow the lead of his master in questioning the relation between 
body and gender by writing Nan-wang-hou Y3--Ja (The Male Queen), 
an adaptation as tsa-chii of the tale of a handsome young man whose 
beauty arouses the desires of both a prince and his sister, and who 
ends up as both the “wife” of the prince and the “husband” of the 
princess.” A fourth ¢ésa-chii by Hsii Wei shows the destructive power 
of normal but thwarted physical passion: a holy monk allows himself 
to be seduced by the charms of his adopted daughter and rapes her, 
whereupon he commits suicide—the physicality of the rape is under- 
lined in the second act of this two-act play when yet another monk 
reenacts the event to the reincarnated monk in order to enlighten 
him as to the karmic causes of his present existence. In fiction this 
same theme of the destructive power of rampant passion was embod- 
ied by Hsi-men Ch’ing and P’an Chin-lien, the protagonists of Chin- 
p’ing-mei, but for the time being this novel only circulated in manuscript.”* 
T’ang Hsien-tsu took up many of the same topics—the omnipresence 
of desire, the power of passion, the relation of personal identity to 
physical body—when writing Mu-tan-Ving (1598), but dealt with these 
issues in a form—ch’uan-cht—that brought them out of the gentle- 
man’s study and onto the public stage, and his play took the male 
and female audiences of the earliest decades of the seventeenth cen- 
tury by storm: never had the conflict between the dead letter of con- 
vention and the urgency of sexual passion been put before the public 
in such an explicit manner, in such a captivating combination of 
seductive sensuality and hilarious bawdry.” 


2 This play has been preserved in Shen T’ai’s YE Sheng Ming tsa-chii RAW 
ME]. For a translation and discussion of this play see Sophie Volpp’s forthcoming 
Worldly Stage: The Figure of the Theater in Seventeenth-Century China (tentative title). 

Shen Ching devoted a full-length ch’uan-ch? entitled Fen-kan 3341 (The Shared 
Tangerine) to the well-known affair of the lord of Wei and Mi Tzu-hsia, but this 
play has been lost. Lii T’ien-ch’eng evaluated it as follows in his Ch7i-p’in: “There 
are no fine songs on homosexual love, but this play is enjoyable as satirical situa- 
tions occur frequently. But emotions and scenes have not yet been fully fused, and 
it would have been better if he had dramatized the story of Tung Hsien.” (Wu Shu- 
yin, Ch’ii-p’in chiao-chu, p. 211) 

** The earliest external reference to Chin-p’ing-mei dates from 1595 and is found 
in a letter from Yiian Hung-tao (1568-1610) to Tung Ch’i-ch’ang (1555-1636). The 
novel was first printed in the second decade of the seventeenth century. 

> Lii T’ien-ch’eng stresses the exceptional erotic nature of Mu-tan-t’ing in his eval- 
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As befitted a young man of his background, Lii ‘T’ien-ch’eng studied 
for the examinations. He obtained the /siw-ts’at degree at an early age. 
He sat for the provincial examinations in the fall of 1603, but failed, 
and there is no record that he ever tried his luck again.*° Later, in 
his 1613 “Preface” to his Ch’ii-p’in, he would blame his lack of suc- 
cess in the examinations on the time and energy he had devoted to 
drama. Most of the people he is known to have associated with (Shen 
Ching, Wang Chi-te, Yeh Hsien-tsu $20, Shan Pen 14S) were 
equally involved in the theater of their day.*” This immersion in the 
theater, however, was not a purely literary affair, it also entailed 
“romantic entanglements” with courtesans—near the end of his life 
Lt T’ien-ch’eng would describe life in the courtesans’ quarters in inti- 
mate and physical detail in two sets of one hundred quatrains each 
in reply to a set of one hundred lyrics each by Wang Chi-te.”® The 


uation of T’ang’s play in his Ch’u-p%n: “The story of Tu Li-niang is strange indeed! 
But the author focuses on giving expression to her feelings of cherishing “spring” 
and desiring sex, in such a way it really takes one’s breath.” (Wu Shu-yin, Ch’i-p’in 
chiao-chu, p. 221) Also cf. Tina Lu, Persons, Roles, Minds: Identity in Peony Pavilion and 
Peach Blossom Fan, Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2001. 

*6 Hsii Shuo-fang, “Wang Chi-te Lii T’ien-ch’eng nien-p’u,” p. 268. Some mod- 
ern scholars credit Lit with “brief service as a minor official in the Nanjing Government” 
(Lenny Hu, The Embroidered Couch, “Introduction,” p. 12), but such statements prob- 
ably burden him with his grandfather’s appointments. ‘These same scholars also refer 
to Li’s “poverty” without any corroboration. 

*7 Yeh Hsien-tsu (1566-1641) was the scion of another leading Yii-yao family with 
a long tradition of official service. He passed the provincial examinations in 1594, 
but he obtained the chin-shth degree only on his ninth try in 1619, and would go 
on to have a distinguished career. He wrote both ch’uan-ch7 and tsa-chii, a number 
of which have been preserved. He was well-acquainted with Sun Ju-fa and Wang 
Chi-te, who once wrote a song for the latter's favorite courtesan. See Hsii Shuo- 
fang, “Yeh Hsien-tsu nien-p’u, ” oS LEG in his Wan Ming ch’ii-chia nen-p’u, Che- 
chiang jiian, pp. 493-518. In his Ch’ -pn, Lii T’ien-ch’eng repeatedly refers to Yeh 
Hsien-tsu as “my friend.” (Wu Shu-yin, Ch’i-p’in chiao-chu, p. 249, p. 310, p. 318) 

Shan Pen (ca. 1562-after 1636) hailed from Shaohsing. He is credited with three 
ch’uan-ch, one of which has been preserved. Ch’i Piao-chia characterized him and 
his works as follows: “For his whole life he did not love to study, and that is why 
his lyrics are free of the defect of pedantry; for his whole life he did not concern 
himself with running the family estate, and that is why his songs are without any 
vulgar emotions. But he would frequently mount the stage despite his gentry status 
and act the dashing dandy who sets the tune, and that is why each situation is orig- 
inal and each lyric fitting.” See Hsii Shuo-fang, “Shan Pen shih-shih lu-ts’un,” 
HAST BRF in his Wan Ming ch’ii-chia nien-p’u, Che-chiang jiian, p.489. Lii wrote a 
preface to one of his plays. (Wu Shu-yin, Ch’i-p’in chiao-chu, p. 254) 

8 A copy of the original edition, entitled Hung ch’ing chiieh- chil RA A) (Quatrains 
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world of the courtesans and that of the theater were of course closely 
intertwined.*? One of the most conspicuous events of the first years 
of the seventeenth century was the visit to Soochow in the fall of 
1604 by the Nanking madam Ma Hsiang-lan SS} (1548-1604) 
and her bevy of beauties for the celebration of the seventieth birth- 
day of Wang Chih-teng -§#4% (1535-1612).°° On that occasion her 
girls created a sensation by performing a full version of Wang Shih- 
fu’s Hst-hstang-ch, not of one of its toned-down adaptations as ch’uan- 
chi, but of the original ésa-chii version with its Northern tunes.*! Ma 


of Red and Green), was once in the possession of Cheng Chen-to and is now in 
the collection of Peking Library. The title derives from the names of the two sets 
of poems, one written in response to Wang Chi-te’s Hung-kuei li-shih #®LPURE St 
(Delicate Affairs of the Red Doors), and one written in response to his Ch’ing-lou_yen- 
pti 4 PEBESH (Sensual Words from the Green Bowers). The “Red Doors” refer 
to the women’s apartments, the “Green Bowers” refer to the courtesan quarters. 
Lis preface to this collection of the spring of 1616 is reproduced in Wu Shu-yin, 
Chii-p’n chiao-chu, pp. 398-99. Lit states that two of his friends also had promised 
to write matching poems. Suggesting his close involvement in the publishing world 
of the time, he then writes: “My poems were finished first and I could not wait any 
longer, so I handed them over to the printers.” I have not seen Li’s Hung ch’ing 
chiieh-chii, Hsit Shuo-fang, “Wang Chi-te Lii T’ien-ch’eng nien-p’u” p. 283 quotes 
some of the titles in the series and some of the lines, enough to suggest the strongly 
erotic nature of these poems. One of the titles quoted is “Blushing while looking at 
pictures of spring night secret games.” 

2” For a recent study of the courtesan quarters of late-Ming Nanking, see Oki 
Yasushi, Chiigoku yiri kitkan: Min Shin Shinwai gijo no sekai “8d 2S (AWTS HEWS 
ZOEK, Tokyo: Seidosha, 2002. 

© Chrien Chrien-i #8iitit, Lieh-ch’ao shih-chi hsiao-chuan ¥\\WHie4e/\MSL, Shanghai: 
Ku-tien wen-hsiich ch’u-pan-she, 1957, pp. 765-66. Wang Chih-teng, without any 
official rank or title, “played a leading role among the literary circles of Soochow 
for some thirty years.” see his biography in L. Carrington Goodrich and Chaoying 
Fang, Eds., Dictionary of Ming Biography, New York: Columbia University Press, 1976, 
Vol. II, pp. 1361. 

Ma Xiang-lan in mentioned in Hsw-t’a_yeh-shih. When Chao Ta-li first enters the 
bedroom of née Chin, de wife of his patron Tung-men-sheng, he compares it to 
the bedroom of Ma Hsiang-lan, saying: “When I went to Nanking last year for the 
examinations, I went for fun to the house of Ma Hsiang-lan in the compound. I 
saw her furnishings and they were not much different from your place. Now that 
Ma Hsiang-lan may be a famous courtesan, but she cannot live up to a hair on the 
sole of your foot.” (p. 158) Such a visit to the mansion of Ma Hsiang-lan would of 
course be much more in character for the young Lii T’ien-ch’eng than for Chao 
Ta-li, who is described as a widow’s son. 

3) Shen Te-fu PETE , Ku-ch’i tsa-yen WEUVAER, in Chung-kuo ku-tien hsi-ch°it lun- 
chu chi-ch’eng, Vol. IV, p. 212, “Pei-tz’u ch’uan-shou” 4bael fee. 
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Hsiang-lan was a practicing playwright herself, just like the courte- 
san Liang Hsiao-yii #%/J\4s, who wrote a ch’uan-ch? version of the 
tale of Huang Ch’ung-ku, which earlier had been dramatized as a 
tsa-chti by Hsti Wei. Liang Hsiao-yii, by the way, was an extremely 
prolific writer who in her own time was famed (or infamous) for her 
poetry on the “secret games” of sex. 

Li T’ien-ch’eng was first of all an avid reader and collector of 
plays, and he had even envisioned the establishment of a specialized 
drama library. He had completed a first draft of his Ch’ui-p’in in 1602, 
and put out a completely revised version eleven years later in 1613. 
As we learn from his preface to this work, he saw his effort in applied 
criticism very much as a counterpart to the prescriptive theory of 
Wang Chi-te’s Ch’ti-li: 


From the age of about twelve or thirteen I have been addicted to song, 
and once I became fifteen I wrote lyrics. Whenever I went to the mar- 
ket and saw a new ch’uan-ch?, I would bring it home with me, until my 
boxes were gradually filled with them. Initially I wanted to build “a 
storehouse of song” to collect and store all manner of playtexts, from 
the compositions of the talented poets of the earlier generations down 
to the concoctions of pedantic fools and elderly actors, and it would be 
one of the wonders of the world! But later I became of the opinion 
that there were far too many texts to preserve them all, and that these 
“concoctions” would only pollute my boxes if I preserved them, and 
thereupon I did away with a lot of them, and little by little my texts 
became dispersed. 

In the renyin-year (1602) I wrote Ch’i-p’in, but I only would note down 
a few words of evaluative criticism under the title of each ch’uan-chi 
without giving full expression to my ideas. Also, my judgments often 
were beside the mark, so subsequently I tossed it aside. 


2 Ma Hsiang-lan is credited with a play entitled San-sheng-chi =i (Three Lives). 
In his Ch’ui-p’in, Li, while also questioning her authorship, describes its contents as 
follows: “Initially Wang Kuei betrays Kuei-ying, next Su Ch’ing betrays Feng K’uei, 
and in their third lives Ch’en K’uei and the courtesan P’eng each maintain their 
loyalty through righteousness and chastity: only when they are eventually married, 
the karmic debts have finally been repaid. But by stretching the story over three 
lives with all their twists and turns, this play lacks the smooth narrative development 
of Fen-hsiang S&4¥ (Burning Incense). It may be doubted whether Madame Ma was 
capable of writing lyrics, it must have been written for her by one of her para- 
mours.” (Wu Shu-yin, Ch’i-p’in chiao-chu, p. 390; Fen-hsiang is the title of an earlier 
play on the story of the student Wang K’uei and the courtesan Kuci-ying.) 

% Chien Chrien-i, Lieh-ch’ao shih-chi hsiao-chuan, pp. 771-72. 
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For more than ten years I have suffered many misfortunes because 
of this Way, so I was filled with remorse, and broke completely with 
songs and lyrics, and this skill did not itch me anymore. But when in 
the spring of this year I was enthusiastically discussing the study of 
lyrics with my friend Wang Chi-te, leaving no stone unturned, I once 
again became greatly interested in the subject. I thereupon urged my 
friend to complete his Ch’i-lii. Upon its completion, the laws and rules, 
with all their bylaws and stipulations, were clearly spelled out. In truth 
it could be said that he had “restored to its former glory what had lain 
in ruins for eight dynasties!” His merit is truly great! I said thereupon 
to him: “Why don’t you list all ch’uan-ch% of past and present and rank 
them?” He answered me: “If I praise a work it will be said I love my 
own treasure, and when I demote a work I will be the butt of uni- 
versal opprobrium. Moreover, it is difficult to find a common denom- 
inator in the fashions of the time, so I am afraid it would affect all of 
my Chi-li if I missed the mark. That’s why I limited myself in my 
Ch*i-lii to only mentioning a few exemplary cases.” I then said: “There 
is no end to the number of ch’wan-ch7, and their authors are in con- 
stant competition, but there has never been anyone to apply a yard- 
stick and pronounce a verdict. Nowadays the study of lyrics has made 
great strides, making the differences in quality obvious. Bronze bells 
and a earthenware pots may not be displayed pell-mell, so how can 
refined art and vulgar entertainment exist side by side? If you are afraid 
of your reputation, I am happy to act the muddleheaded examiner and 
the ignorant chief-of-staff. How about opening the examination ground 
of songs and displaying the list of results, just to please me?” My friend 
said with a smile: “Tl let you take charge of this particular examination!” 

When I got home and checked, I found that I still had my old drafts, 
which I then corrected and finalized. I imitated the arrangement of 
Chung Jung’s Shih-p’in (Rankings of Poets), Yu Chien-wu’s Shu-p’in 
(Rankings of Calligraphers), and Hsieh Ho’s Hua-p’in (Rankings of 
Paintings), and for each section I provided a general discussion and 
evaluative criticisms. I divided the work in two chapters. In the first 
chapter I evaluate the authors of old ch’uan-ch% and the authors of new 
ch’uan-chi, and in the second chapter I evaluate individual ch’uan-ch’. 
The plays for which I could not establish an author, are added to the 
other ch’uan-ch7, but the plays that didn’t even make the lowest grade 
have not been recorded at all. Those in this world who know me will 
realize that the number of plays that has been included according to 
their ranking is rich indeed! If there are some who condemn me, [ll 
be happy to accept the Golden Valley punishment.*! Be that as it may, 


* Shih Ch’ung (249-300), the owner of Golden Valley Garden, has his guests 
drink three fou of wine when they failed an assignment. 
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many of the old plays have been lost and there is a proliferation of 
new plays, my knowledge is only limited, so how could I know every- 
thing? So I hope that those who share my liking will open their pri- 
vate vaults and put their magnificent compositions on display to enlighten 
me. That would be a boon to the world of drama.* 


As Lii explained in his preface, the Ch’i-p’in consists of two parts. 
The first chapter is devoted to a ranking of playwrights: first those 
from the period 1350-1550, and next the modern and contemporary 
authors. Lit ranked the earlier playwrights into four classes, giving 
the highest ranking to Kao Ming i444; for the new playwrights of 
the preceding half-century he devised nine classes, giving first place 
ex aequo to Shen Ching and ‘T’ang Hsien-tsu. The second chapter is 
devoted to appreciations of individual plays. Here Lii claims to base 
himself on the following ten requirements for ch’uan-ch? as formulated 
by his uncle Sun Ju-fa: 


The first requirement for Southern plays is that their subject-matter 
should be beautiful. The second requirement is that their plot should 
be good. The third requirement is that it can be well performed. The 
fourth requirement is that they stick to the musical modes and follow 
the tonal rules. The fifth requirement is that they should be easy to 
understand. The sixth requirement is that their lyrics should be daz- 
zling. The seventh requirement is that their authors should know how 
to handle a scene: they should be able to transform a bland scene into 
an emotional scene and a quiet scene into one full of bustle. The eighth 
requirement is that the roles for each of the role-types should be evenly 
divided. The ninth requirement is that they should avoid clichés. And 
the tenth requirement is that they should accord with common senti- 
ment and contribute to public morals.*° 


Lii notes, however, that few of the contemporary plays meet all of 
these requirements at the same time, and that the very best perhaps 
only meet with six or seven of the requirements. In his discussion of 
individual plays he would often quote comments by Shen Ching, 
Wang Chi-te, and his father.*’ 


® Wu Shu-yin, Ch’i-p’in chiao-chu, pp. 1-6. Lii had his work published in Nanking, 
but no copies of a Ming printing have been preserved. Modern editions are based 
on Ch’ing-dynasty manuscripts. 

°° Wu Shu-yin, Ch’i-p’in chiao-chu, p. 160. 

37 For detailed evaluations of Lii T’ien-ch’eng’s contribution to the tradition of 
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Lui T’ien-cheng could base his applied criticism on an extensive 
experience as a practicing playwright.** By the age of twenty he had 
already written three ch’uan-ch? plays, and by the age of twenty-four 
yet another three. In the meantime, he had also become the favorite 
disciple of Shen Ching, who entrusted him with the printing of his 
creative and prescriptive works. While these editions have not been 
preserved, we have Lii’s preface to his edition of Shen’s Lhsea-chi 
ged (The Righteous Hero).*° In once case, Lii collaborated with 
Shen in writing a play, with Lit producing the “book” and Shen com- 
posing the lyrics.” By the age of thirty, Lii had completed yet another 
five ch’uan-ch?. In his remaining years he would write at least two 
more ch’uan-ch?. Apart from ch’uan-ch?, Lii also wrote eight shorter 
plays. All of his plays have been lost with the exception of one ésa- 
chi, yet in his own days his plays were well-received by his fellow- 
dramatists. We have appreciations of his plays by Shen Jing,’ and 
from a later date by Ch’i Piao-chia iibfZ—E (1601-1645).*2 While 


Chinese drama criticism, see i.a. Lu Kung PSI, “Ming-tai hsi-ch’ii p’ing-lun-chia 
Lit T’ien-ch’eng,” PHASE Ea SCE in his Fang-shu chien-wen-lu J5 es SLE , 
Shanghai: Shang-hai ku-chi ch’u-pan-she, 1985, 247-54; Wu Shu-yin, Ch’i-p’in chiao- 
chu, pp. 439-63; and Yeh Ch’ang-hai 8&52¥F , Chung-kuo hsi-chii-hstieh shih-kao “PIX 
mle 45, Shanghai: Shang-hai wen-i ch’u-pan-she, 1986, pp. 185-194. 

8 For a full listing of his plays see Fu Hsi-hua {flit , Ming-tai tsa-chii ch’tian-mu 
OYA, Peking: Tso-chia ch’u-pan-she, 1958, pp. 121-24, and Fu Hsi-hua, 
Ming-tai ch’uan-ch ch’tian-mu AAS @Y42A, Peking: Tso-chia ch’u-pan-she, 1959, 
pp. 167-73. For the dates of their composition, see Wu Shu-yin, Ch’u-p’in chiao-chu, 
pp. 434-35. 

3° Wu Shu-yin, Ch’ii-p’in chiao-chu, pp. 397-78. The contacts between Shen Ching 
and Lii T’ien-ch’eng dated back to at least 1596, see Hsii Shuo-fang, “Wang Chi- 
te Lit T’ien-ch’eng nien-p’u,” pp. 264-65. Shen Ching had asked Lit in writing not 
to print Lhsia-cht as “This does not concern the affairs of an age of peace,” but Lu 
published the play nevertheless as it had already been printed by someone else and 
actors loved to perform it. (Wu Shu-yin, Ch’ii-p’in chiao-chu, p. 207-08) Another play 
by Shen Ching that was printed and published by Lit was Ho-shan 474% (The Joined 
Shirt). (Wu Shu-yin, Ch’ii-p’in chiao-chu, p. 207) 

© This play, Chieh-fa ii%é (The Marriage), has been lost. (Wu Shu-yin, Ch’ii-p’in 
chiao-chu, p. 216). 

“| Shen Ching, “Chih Yii-lan-sheng shu,” #8824277 in Wu Shu-yin, Ch’i-p’in 
chiao-chu, pp. 406-07. 

® Ch’i Piao-chia’s comments are found in his Viian-shan-t’ang chii-p’in HALEN A ; the 
relevant sections are reproduced in Wu Shu-yin, Ch’ii-p’in chiao-chu, pp. 417-21. Ch’i 
hailed from Shao-hsing and may have had access to the manuscripts preserved by 
the Lii family. For prefaces to three plays of Lii T°ien-ch’eng, see ibidem, pp. 412-13. 
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there is little point in discussing each of these lost works, it is clear 
from the comments by Shen and Ch’i that Lit in many of his works 
further explored the field that had been opened up by playwrights of 
the earlier generation such as Wang Chi-te and ‘T’ang Hsien-tsu, as 
Lui displayed a marked preference for risqué subject matter—Li Yt 
#2 (1611-1670) might well appear half as daring to us if more of 
the creative work of Lii would have been preserved. For example, 
one of Lii’s ch’uan-ch? carries the title Evh-yin chi —¥8At (Double 
Adultery). Judging from the characterization of this work by Shen 
Ching, its plot probably involved two young maidens engaging in pre- 
marital affairs: “Even though it describes obscene filth, it can sup- 
press Wang [Shih-fu]’s and Kuan [Han-ch’ing]’s [/s?-hseang chi]. It is 
just like one black-and-white erotic painting. It is truly imperishable.” 
Ch’i Piao-chia commented on this play as follows: “Those who do 
not know him state that Mr. Lii’s real purpose in writing this work 
was to lead on to debauchery, but that is wrong. By exposing the 
affairs of the two adulteresses, he intends to make people feel ashamed, 
and as soon as one feels ashamed, one longs for moral improvement. 
The construction is crowded, and the Yso-chuan provides material for 
mirth, and he adapted the story in simple prose and elegant lyrics. 
This is an example of his playful brush.”** The dastardly handsome 
poet Song Yii, amorously pursued by the daughter of his easterly 
neigbors, probably was the main hero of Shen-nii chi ##2n0 (The 
Goddess). Lii’s remaining ch’uan-ch’7i would appear to have been more 


8 Wu Shu-yin, Ch’i-p’in chiao-chu, p. 406. Shen Ching did not avoid salacious 
subject materials in his own plays either. His Ssu-i-chi V4UFead (Four Monsters) is 
described as follows by Lt: “According to an old story once upon a time in Soochow 
a daughter-in-law committed adultery with her husband’s sister. When performed 
nowadays, it is quite enjoyable. The clown and the fool use Soochow dialect in their 
dialogues, which is quite comical.” (Wu Shu-yin, Ch’ii-p’in chiao-chu, p. 212) 

“ Wu Shu-yin, Ch’u-p’in chiao-chu, p. 418. Ch’i’s reference to the Tso-chuan makes 
one wonder whether this play might be an adaptation of the same materials as 
treated in the anonymous pornographic novel Chu-lin_yeh-shih FRAREFSE of 1621 (dis- 
cussed by Van Gulik), which deals with the sexual and other adventures of Su-o 
and her maid Ho-hua in the states of Cheng, Ch’en, and Ch’u around 600 BCE. 
A modern critical edition of Chu-lin yeh-shih is provided in Ssu-wu-hsteh hut-pao, Vol. 
20. The novel has been translated into German by F. K. Engler, as Dschu-lin_yd-schi, 
ein Instorisch-erotascher Roman aus der Ming-Zeit, Zurich: Die Waage, n.d., and into French 
by Christine Barbier-Kontler as Belle de candeur, Arles: Editions Philippe Picquier, 
1990. 
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regular fare. Lit may have developed into a devoted disciple of Shen 
Ching in concerns of dramatic prosody, but in matters of content he 
equally shows the influence of the “wildness” of ‘T’ang Hsien-tsu. 

Shen Ching limited himself to a few words of general praise for 
all of Lii T’ien-ch’eng’s shorter plays, but fortunately Ch’i Piao-chia’s 
comments occasionally allow us to catch a glimpse of the ttillating 
subject matter of of some of Lii’s ¢sa-chii. His Hsiu-ts’ai sung ch’ieh 
95 4i8 (How A Student Delivered a Concubine), a southern fsa- 
chi in eight acts, elicited the following comments from Ch’: 


According to Cho-keng-lu, a student from Yangchow once procured a 
concubine for a Secretary in one of the ministries, and he delivered 
her from Yangchow to Peking. During their trip, the weather was get- 
ting hotter and hotter, and as they were besieged by mosquitoes, he 
admitted her inside his mosquito curtains. The Secretary initially was 
suspicious, but eventually he apologized, saying: “You have been a true 
gentleman!” He only left after the two of them had enjoyed a good 
drink. The incident in the play that a river immortal acts as a match- 
maker to marry the student to the Yen-chih princess is an addition of 
Mr. Lii, as it is his opinion that such chaste gentlemen definitely should 
receive such a beautiful compensation.” 


If the titillation in Hstw-ts’ai sung ch*leh was provided by unconsum- 
mated sex, other tsa-chii would appear to have had an outspoken 
bawdy character. Ch’i Piao-chia provides the following note on Shua 
feng-ch’ing B2ii\lFi (Funny Romance), a four-act tsa-chii combining 
northern and southern tunes: “It relates the love affair of a maid and 
a slave. Even though the setting may not be very classy, the descrip- 
tion is extremely life-like. If you read it while at ease, it is quite plea- 
surable.”* Ch’an yeh-chang #02 (Caught in the Curtains of Night), 
a southern four-act tsa-chii, must have dealt with a comparable mate- 
rials, as Ch’i writes: “All kinds of complications ensue when a hand- 
some slave is intimate with a young serving-girl. Wouldn’t it be an 
offense against good taste to describe this in extreme detail? But the 
scene does not appear before your eyes without detailed description, 


*® Wu Shu-yin, Ch’ii-p’in chiao-chu, p. 420. 
*© Wu Shu-yin, Ch’ii-p’in chiao-chu, p. 420. 
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and the lyrics do not come to life without detailed description—it’s 
hard to discuss this with vulgar writers!’*’ 

Lt T’ien-ch’eng’s only surviving ¢sa-chii is entitled Ch’t-tung chiieh- 
tao RAE] (A Village Joke). This is a four act play that employs 
both northern and southern tunes; it has the alternative title of Hai- 
pin le HEA (Seacoast Joy) and is preserved in Shen ‘T’at’s Sheng 
Ming tsa-chii. While this play does not focus on matters of sex, it does 
bring out Lii T’ien-ch’eng’s irreverent attitude. The first remark of 
the commentator in the Sheng Ming tsa-chii edition even reads: “Doesn’t 
this come close to vilifying the Sages and Worthies?”* The basic plot 
of the play is provided by a dialogue in Mencius VIL A 35, which 
reads (in James Legge’s translation): 


T’ao Ying asked, saying: “Shun being sovereign, and Kao-yao chief 
minister of justice, if Ku-sou had murdered a man, what would have 
been done in the case?” 

Mencius said: “Kao-yao would simply have apprehended him.” 

“But would not Shun have forbidden such a thing?” 

“Indeed, how could Shun have forbidden it? Kao-yao had received 
the law from a proper source.” 

“In that case, what would Shun have done?” 

“Shun would have abandoned the kingdom as throwing away a worn- 
out sandal. He would privately have taken his father on his back, and 
retired into concealment, living somewhere along the seacoast. There 
he would have been all his life, cheerful and happy, forgetting his 
kingdom.” 


Lui adapted this hypothetical incident for the stage. Shun’s father, 
Ku-sou (Blind Graybeard) is late for a musical performance at court, 
and when K’uei’s son, taking him for one of the blind musicians, 
refuses him entrance, he kills him in his rage. Kao-yao proceeds to 
order his arrest, whereupon Ku-sou flees for safety to the emperor’s 
private apartments. When Kao-yao has the imperial palace searched, 
Shun carries his father on his back and flees to the farthest ocean 


* Wu Shu-yin, Ch’ii-p’in chiao-chu, pp. 420-21. 

‘8 Chi-tung chiieh-tao, in Shen T’ai, Sheng Ming tsa-chii, p. la (marginal comment). 

James Legge, Trans., The Chinese Classics, Vol. 2, The Works of Mencius, repr. 
Taipei, Wen-shih-che chu-panshe, 1971, pp. 469-70 (transcription adapted by the 
author). 
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shore. In the absence of a ruler, chaos threatens, and Shun’s brother 
Hsiang and Yao’s (evil) son Tan-chu are sent out to bring him back, 
but to no avail, even though he is given the promise that Kao-yao 
will not prosecute his father. It is only in the final act, when Shun’s 
stepmother orders him to come home, that the filial son relents, 
returns, and resumes the throne. 

The portrayal on stage of the sages of antiquity was quite rare in 
Ming times. Actually, it had been expressly forbidden in the early 
years of the dynasty. The subject-matter of Ch’i-tung chiieh-tao is there- 
fore quite original, and the modern scholar Tseng Yong-yih #7 7<#é 
is quite effusive in his praise for the construction of the play,’ echo- 
ing the fulsome praise of Ch’1 Piao-chia (“He mixes together the per- 
sons and facts of the reigns of Yao and Shun for the amusement of 
literati: how extraordinary! how excellent!).°! While the filial son Shun 
and the retired emperor Yao themselves are portrayed as exemplars 
of virtue by Lii, in the play their virtue fails to transform even their 
closest relatives: Shun’s father remains a fool, his brother is still a 
covetous villain, his son is a good-for-nothing, and his stepmother 
remains a silly creature. When Shun has left the palace, his step- 
brother Hsiang trusts the throne will soon be his, and that he will 
also have the use of Shun’s two wives and concubine: 


“T, this Hsiang, have always been a nasty scoundrel and I haven’t 
changed a bit. Recently something strange has happened: Emperor Shun 
has disappeared! I reckon the imperial throne now will come to me — 
who would dare rob it from me? Who will not be under my control? 
My two sisters-in-law also will depend on me. That Nii-ying is the 
mother of Shang-chiin. He is just like me a man without decency, some- 
one not to meddle with. The second concubine Kui-pi may be the 
youngest in years, but she is the mother of daughters, and all my life 
I’ve disliked women who have given birth. Then there is O-huang, she 
may not be the youngest anymore, but at least her belly was never 
broken. Moreover my brother also didn’t much love the knife, so his 
property hasn’t been damaged by use. And as I do not a hundred per- 
cent insist on a virgin, so for the time being she’ll do. My two female 
cousins Nightbright and Candlelight are extremely beautiful. And at 


°° Tseng Yung-i, Ming tsa-chii kai-lun "VVMES (PEM | Taipei: Hsiieh-hai ch’u-pan-she, 
1979, pp. 290-93. 
°' Wu Shu-yin, Ch’i-p’in chiao-chu, pp. 421. 
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this moment the system that prohibits the marriage of people of the 
same surname does not yet exist, so it would be foolish to let strangers 
enjoy the members of my own family. After all, my brother took his 
aunts as wives, so who can criticize me?””? 


As elsewhere in the play too the proper nature of Shun’s marriage 
is questioned (after all, both Yao and Shun descend from the Yellow 
Emperor, so the marriage is incestuous),’ this fundamental flaw may 
well be the ultimate cause of the remarkable ineffectiveness of Shun’s 
virtue. It is difficult at this remove in time to gauge the effect a play 
like Ch’i-tung chiieh-tao must have had on the contemporary audience. 
In the common retelling of the legend of Shun, his relatives eventu- 
ally are all transformed by the power of his filial piety. So, to pre- 
sent him as the center of a court that is made up of the dregs of 
humanity cannot but have struck many contemporary readers (and 
spectators if it ever was performed) as blasphemous. 

From the above survey of Lii T’ien-ch’eng’s dramatic works, it 
should be evident that his pornographic novels were anything but a 
youthful indiscretion, but that they exemplify a life-long interest, which 
can also be seen as a reflection of a specific moment in Chinese cul- 
tural history that was marked by an unprecedented exploration of 
issues of the body, desire, and sexuality. The starting point of Hszw- 
Va yeh-shih actually reminds one of the conclusion of Wang Chi-te’s 
Nan-wang-hou: by the end of that play, a young man ends up as both 
the lover of a prince and the husband of the prince’s sister, whereas 
in the novel a middle-aged literatus (Tung-men-sheng Hi/"]“& ) allows 
his young male lover (Chao Ta-li #A7J) to sleep with his own 
young wife (née Chin “5G ) when he notices the two have fallen 
in love.’ During their first night together, Chao Ta-li ejaculates 


2 Ch’-tung chiieh-tao, pp. 14b—-15a. In Hsiu-t’a yeh-shth one of the marks of beauty 
of née Chin is her tight abdomen “because she never had given birth.” (p. 125) 

% Chi-tung chiieh-tao, p. 3a. 

* In view of the frequent references in the early pornographic novels to sexual 
encounters between men (usually, but not exclusively, of unequal social status and/or 
age) without any suggestion of an exclusive homosexuality on the part of any of the 
parties involved, one is puzzled why Van Gulik wants to insists that Picture 4 of 
Hua-ying chin-chen depicts a man and a girl engaging in anal intercourse. The title 
of the picture (“The Way of the Academicians”), the conspicuously displayed bare 
natural foot, and the references in the accompanying poem to exemplars of male 
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prematurely (and so is “defeated”), but he vows revenge, and for the 
second night he strengthens his own member by taking a medicine, 
and stimulates née Chin to a frenzy of desire by inserting an aphro- 
disiac into her vagina. This time he emerges as the victor, as she in 
the end has to beg for mercy. During this night, Chao Ta-li for vari- 
ety (and to allow née Chin to recuperate from time to time), also 
copulates with her two young maid-servants. Née Chin vows revenges 
and decides to seduce Chao Ta-li’s mother, the chaste widow née 
Ma JWG. Chao Ta-li is packed off to another town to take on a 
job as private tutor, and ‘Tung-men-sheng invites née Ma to stay with 
him and his wife. During his feigned absence, née Chin plies née Ma 
with drink, snuggles up to her in bed, and with the help of dirty talk 
and “Burmese bells” arouses her passion, to the extent that née Ma 
is only too eager to take her place in bed next night when she will 
be visited by “her secret lover.” ‘That secret lover next night turns 
out to be Tung-men-sheng. From then on they live in a ménage a 
trois, but when Chao Ta-li returns, they split up into two couples: 
Tung-men-sheng now lives with née Ma, while Chao Ta-li lives with 
née Chin, all in the same house. One night, née Chin, Chao Ta-li 
and ‘Tung-men-sheng engage in a threesome. When the neighbors 
become upset at their scandalous behavior, the two couples start to 
trek around. ‘The two women and Chao Ta-li all die, and later appear 
to Tung-men-sheng in a dream, testifying to their rebirth as animals. 
Tung-men-sheng has masses said for their wellbeing, whereupon they 
gain rebirth as humans, and he himself becomes a monk, telling the 
story of his debauchery as a warning to others, and his tale is writ- 
ten up as a vernacular story. 

Compared to the later Jou-p’u-t’uan AWE, which it foreshadows 
in some aspects of its plot,” Hsu-t’a_yeh-shih may well appear a rather 


beauty would all seem to suggest that the penetrated party is a smartly-dressed hand- 
some young boy. The line translated by Van Gulik as “Who is that gentleman of 
dignified mien?” should actually be rendered as “Who is that young man whose 
luster is without blemish?” Lu Te-ts’ai #484, “Ku-tai hsing-ai hsiao-shuo ti 
hsing hsin-li i-shih,” AyfOPeS/ | SRPASPEL PERE’ in Chang Kuo-hsing Sill J, 
Ed., Chung-kuo ku-tai hsiao-shuo chung ti hsing miao-hsiech “PISA RI st) OVER ES , 
Tientsin: Pai-hua wen-i ch’u-pan-she, 1993, p. 74 list a few rare cases of men who 
systematically avoid sexual contacts with women. 

° Hsiu-t’a_yeh-shih is one of the few works of earlier pornography to be mentioned 
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crude work, so to explain Wang Chi-te’s high praise for his younger 
friend’s endeavor we should perhaps position it against the background 
of its own time. We have to realize how little vernacular fiction deal- 
ing with the contemporary everyday life of literati was available at 
the time.*° The Chin-p’ing-mei had started to circulate in manuscript, 
but was notoriously hard to come by, and it would yet be another 
twenty years before Feng Meng-lung i522 (1574-1646) started to 
publish his collections of vernacular stories when Li wrote his short 
novels. ‘The available pornographic literature would have consisted 
almost exclusively of classical tales dealing with the debaucheries of 
famous figures of the past, which are exemplified by Ju-i-chiin chuan 
QUIAMEL, a tale probably composed in the early sixteenth century 
about the insatiable desires of the aging empress Wu T’se-t’ien and 
the huge member of her virtuous gigolo Hsiieh Ao-ts’ao.*’ Vernacular 


explicitly in Jou-p’u-t'uan. Cf. Patrick Hanan, The Invention of Li Yu, Cambridge Ma: 
Harvard University Press, 1988, p. 123. Hszu-t’a yeh-shth remained in circulation 
throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and its title is found on all lists 
of forbidden books of the nineteenth century. 

°° The chronologically arranged “catalogue of pre-modern vernacular novels con- 
taining descriptions of sex” included in Chang Kuo-hsing, Ed., Chung-kuo ku-tat hsiao- 
shuo chung ti hsing miao-hsieh, pp. 387-400, lists Hszu-t’a yeh-shth as one as its earliest 
titles. It is only preceded by Chin-p’ing-mei and Lang-shih W252, but the latter work 
may well date from the later date of ca. 1620. See Martin W. Huang, Desire and 
Fictional Narrative in Late Imperial China, Cambridge MA: Harvard University Asia 
Center, p. 130, n. 23. For a thematically arranged survey of Chinese pornographic 
fiction of the seventeenth century see Thomas Zimmer, Der chinesiche Roman der aus- 
gehenden Raiserzeit (Wolfgang Kubin, Ed., Geschichte der chinesischen Literatur, Band 2/2), 
Miinchen: K. G. Saur, 2002, pp. 407-81. Hsiu-t’a_yeh-shih is discussed on pp. 452-54. 
Also cf. Patrick Hanan, “The Erotic Novel: Some Early Reflections,” unpublished 
paper, 1982. 

” For a translation and exhaustive study of this tale, see Charles R. Stone, The 
Fountainhead of Chinese Erotica: The Lord of Perfect Satisfaction (Ruyijun zhuan), with a 
translation and critical introduction, Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 2003. Ju-i-chiin 
chuan is one of the three titles listed in the catalogue of erotic literature at hand in 
née Chin’s bedroom (Hsw-t’a yeh-shih, p. 157); the other two titles (Chiao Hung ch 
iL and San Miao chuan =l€{4.) are long romantic tales in the classical lan- 
guage rather than works of pornography. See Richard G. Wang, “The Cult of Qing, 
Romanticism in the Late Ming Period and in the Novel Jiao Hong ji,’ Ming Studies 
33 (1994): 12-55; Ch’en I-yiian Pm, Yiian Ming chung-p’ien ch’uan-ch’i hsiao-shuo 
yen-chiu TCH ia arate, Hong Kong: Hsiieh-feng wen-hua, 1997, pp. 19-46; 
177-87. 

At least two Wan-li period authors (the Hangchow playwright Ch’eng Wen-hsiu 
F2204E and his Shaohsing colleague Chin Huai-yii <2{4 , devoted ch’uan-ch7i to 
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pornography of the time may well have overwhelmingly consisted of 
works like “Feng-liu ch’ii-shih” J#\¥it@R3+ (The Fun of Romance), a 
short prosimetrical text discussed by André Lévy some decades ago 
that describes the act of sexual congress in the common metaphori- 
cal terms of armed battle.’ The short songs in Soochow dialect, often 
relying on puns and double-entendres, collected and published by 
Feng Meng-lung in his Shan-ko {Lf (Mountain Songs; ca. 1612), not 
only describe desire, but also the sexual act.” Hsiu-ta yeh-shih is in 
many ways still indebted to this earlier tradition. It shares with that 
tradition the tendency to describe sexual encounters in outrageously 
hyperbolic terms. While Lit usually prefers direct description, he also 
occasionally makes use of the battle metaphor—for instance, the epic 
love-making of the second night of Chao Ta-li and née Chin is from 
time to time characterized as the war between the Jiirched Chin 
dynasty and the Southern Sung (the imperial family of that dynasty 


the infamous reign of Empress Wu Tse-t’ien and the (largely legendary) efforts of 
Ti Jen-chieh (630-700; Van Gulik’s Judge Dee) to save the house of Li. Lii T’ien- 
ch’eng rated their efforts as follows in his appreciation of Ch’eng’s Wang-yiin Ze: 
“This play provides a complete and pithy account of the deeds of the Duke of Liang 
Ti. Old man Chin of my home-prefecture Shaohsing also wrote a play entitled Wang- 
ytin. Even though its lyrics are not fine, it includes such incidents as the summon- 
ing to court of the two Chang brothers, their betting on a fur-coat over a game of 
backgammon, Huai-i’s refusal to yield the way, and Wu San-ssu’s meeting with a 
ghost, and it is well worth watching when performed. It is too bad that this play 
did not inlcude these incidents.” (Wu Shu-yin, Ch’i-p’in chiao-chu, p. 314) The pop- 
ularity of these subject materials is perhaps best explained as criticism of Wan-li 
court politics. 

8 André Lévy, “Un texte burlesque du XVI° siécle dans le style de la chantefable,” 
BEFEO 56 (1969), 119-24. This article discusses a text entitled “Feng-liu ch’ti-shih” 
which is found as the final text in some editions of Wu Ching-so LIC FA, Ed., Auo- 
se Vien-hsiang \8\f RFF. Lévy based his discussion on the edition of this miscellany 
of 1597 in the Naikaku Bunko. A Dutch translation of this text may be found in 
Bai Xingjian, Het hoogste genot, gevolgd door De genoegens van de liefde, vertaald, ingeleid 
en toegelicht door W. L. Idema, Leiden: Plantage, 1996, pp. 57-65. In my “Satire 
and Allegory in All Keys and Modes,” in Hoyt Cleveland Tillman and Stephen H. 
West, China under Furchen Rule, Albany: SUNY Press, 1995, pp. 249-57, I have tried 
to suggest how the metaphor of sexual congress as battle may be operative in Tung 
Chieh-yiian’s (ca. 1200) Hsi-hsiang-chi chu-kung-tiao Valiants 4 ald 

°° Cornelia Tépelmann, Shan-ko von Feng Meng-lung: Eine Volksledersammlung aus der 
Ming-Xeit (Miinchener ostasiatische Studien Band 9), Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 1973; 
Oki Yasushi, Ho Muryit Sanka no kenkyit Chiigoku Mindai no tsiizoku kayo YF HELD GFE 
HAAR DAE, Tokyo: Seiso shobo, 2003. 
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was surnamed Chao), culminating in a Sung victory.° The Ju-7-chiin 
chuan is one of the texts found in the bedroom of née Chin, and the 
threesome of Tung-men-sheng, Chao Ta-li, and née Chin is com- 
pared to a threesome of Wu Tse-t’ien with the Chang brothers (actu- 
ally cousins; the predecessors of Hstich Ao-ts’ao in Ju-i-chiin chuan) as 
illustrated by an “antique erotic picture.”®! It is also would appear 
that Lii must have been acquainted with the contents of Chin-p’ing- 
met. he name of ‘Tung-men-sheng mirrors that of Hsi-men Cling, 
and his character can be seen as in many ways a parody of that 
inveterate womanizer. Is has also been suggested that the character 
of née Chin is based on that of P’an Chin-lien. The retribution plot of 
Fsiu-t’a_yeh-shth may well have been conceived as a parody of that of 
Chin-p’ing-mei.” 

However, Hsiu-ta yeh-shih is in many ways a highly original work. 
It may well have the dubious distinction of being the very first ver- 
nacular pornographic novel. Whereas the Chin-p’ing-met contains a 
number of extensive sexually explicit passages, these are only a fraction 
of the novel as a whole, which is first of all a work of social satire. 
Asiu-t’a_yeh-shth is overwhelmingly devoted to scenes of sex, which are 
described in a straightforward vernacular that deliberately avoids the 
use of euphemisms and puns. The descriptions move from the exag- 
gerated sexual acrobatics of the main characters, to gruesome depictions 


60 


Asiu-t’a yeh-shih, pp. 144-146. Later, in his evaluation of the play Ching-chung 
FE. (Pure Loyalty), Lii T’ien-ch’eng would write: “This play deals with the story 
of Ytieh Fei. Its lyrics are simple and clear. A performance of this play fills one with 
rage! Pve always wanted to write a play in which Yiieh Fei would not accept the 
summon of the golden plaques (ordering him to abort his successful campaign of 
reconquering Northern China and to report to the imperial court in Hangchow), 
but would proceed immediately to Huang-lung prefecture, capture Wu-chu, bring 
back the two emperors (Hui-tsung and Ch’in-tsung), and upon his return would 
accuse Ch’in K’uai and have him executed. That would be so enjoyable!” (Wu Shu- 
yin, Ch’ti-p’in chiao-chu, pp. 186-87). Such a play, entitled Ju-shih-kuan Bel (My 
View of the Matter) would be written a few decades later by Chang Ta-fu HeA(Z. 
In the world of Hsiu-t’a _yeh-shih, however, “Huang-lung-fu” fifi refers to the 
anus. 

| Hsiu-t’a_yeh-shth, p. 157; p. 325. 

® Patrick Hanan, “The Erotic Novel: Some Early Reflections,” pp. 9-10; also 
quoted in Wu Yen-na S23 9 (Yenna Wu), “Chung-kuo se-ch’ing hsiao-shuo chung 
di fu-nii hsing-hsiang yii hsing chiao-yi,” "Bde (Av) PHSer AIP ROEA GT in 
Wu Yen-na and Wei Lun #bifii , Eds., Chung-kuo fu-nii_yii wen-hsiieh lun-wen chi ti-i-chi 
Ch fai ip tc Bid ar ha sr Sea —f2 , Taipei: T’ao-hsiang ch’u-pan-she, 1999, pp. 47-48. 
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of the rape of young maids, interspersed with rare scenes of true ten- 
derness, such as when ‘Tung-men-sheng comforts née Chin after her 
painful second night with Chao Ta-h. As befits its genre, character- 
ization is minimal in Hsiu-t’a yeh-shih, but the author succeeds with a 
few deft strokes even to distinguish the various maid-servants.® As 
Van Gulik already noted, the novel is quite detailed in its descrip- 
tion of erotic gadgets. What is of special interest to the readers of 
this volume is of course that the novel repeatedly refers to erotic pic- 
tures and their use. The bedroom of née Chin not only sports a hung 
painting a beautiful woman by Ch’iu Ying f/L8®, but also “all kinds 
of erotic pictures.”** An in order to maintain née Ma’s newly aroused 
interest in sex, née Chin shows her her husband’s “many erotic pic- 
° As a result of its unprecedented originality, 
Asiu-va yeh-shih may well have been met with wonder and amaze- 
ment rather than immediate opprobrium. 

As one of the earliest, if not the earliest vernacular works of pornog- 
raphy, Hswu-t’a_yeh-shth exerted considerable influence on the genre as 
it subsequently evolved, especially after the death of Lit T’ien-ch’eng. 
The plot element of a husband allowing sexual access to his wife to 
a friend or catamite has been borrowed by many later pornographic 
novels, as has the final retribution scheme. Hsiu-t’a yeh-shih would 


tures” during daytime. 


°3 For literary evaluations of Hsiu-t’a_yeh-shih, see Wang Ts’ung-jen EGE{= and 
Huang Tzu-heng #£A{B., Chung-kuo li-tai chin-hui hsiao-shuo man-Van “PIBAREARES 
Si/\\t¥2i Taipei: Shuang-ti kuo-chi ch’u-pan-she, 1994, pp. 183-91; Wu Yen- 
na (Yenna Wu), “Chung-kuo se-ch’ing hsiao-shuo chung di fu-nti hsing-hsiang yt 
hsing chiao-yii,” pp. 47-56; and Lenny Hu, trans., The Embroidered Couch, “Introduction,” 
p. 14. Hu also points out that the the novel is far more daring in its exploration of 
forbidden territory than any earlier novel: “When we read The Embroidered Couch... 
we seem to have come back into a world of our own, a contemporary world in 
which we are able to meet gays, lesbians, and bisexuals, and in which masturbation, 
menage a trois, and incest... are quite a common sight.” (p. 15) 

% Hsiu-t’a_yeh-shih, p. 152. 

® Hsiu-t’a yeh-shih, p. 268. From the text it is impossible to determine whether 
paintings or printed albums are intended. The illustrations to the preserved printings 
rather suggest scroll paintings than printed albums (ill. 10a of the Tsui-mien-ko 
edition; ills. 13a and 14a of the Chung-te-t’ang edition as reproduced in Hsiu-t’a_yeh- 
shih). 

° Testifying to the formative influence of Hsiu-t’a_yeh-shih, this element of the plot 
was taken over by many later pornographic novels. See Li Meng-sheng 4224, 
Chung-kuo chin-hui hsiao-shuo bai-hua “Pilklt8So/\\a ak, Shanghai: Shang-hai ku-chi 
ch’u-pan-she, 1994, pp. 82-83. 
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appear to have had considerable effect especially on Jou-p’u-tuan.*’ 
However, the influence of Hsiu-t’a_yeh-shih may well have reached even 
further, beyond its own genre. The description of née Chin’s seduc- 
tion of the chaste widow Ma, itself most likely derived from a some- 
what similar incident in Ch. 69 of Chin-p’ing-mei, foreshadows the 
seduction of the virtuous wife San-ch’iao-erh by Aunt Hsiieh in 
“Chiang Hsing-ko ch’ung-feng chen-chu-shan” ###GpHIEB YZ 
(Chiang Hsing-ko Comes Across His Own Pearl Shirt), the opening 
story of Feng Meng-lung’s Ku-chin hsiao-shuo ti/| 8. (Stories Old 
and New) of 1620 or 1621. And it is difficult not to be reminded 
of the description of née Chin’s bedroom when reading the descrip- 
tion of the far more lavishly decorated and furnished bedroom of 
Ch’in K’o-ch’ing in Ch. 5 of Ts’ao Hsiieh-ch’in’s Hung-lou-meng.” 

Following this extended discussion of Lt T’ien-ch’eng’s writings 
against the background of his times, we may be in a better position 
to read Wang Chi-te’s full account of the life and works of his younger 
friend: 


The Gentleman of Somber Blue was surnamed Lii, his personal name 
was Tien-ch’eng and his style name was Ch’in-chih, while his sobri- 
quet was Chi-chin. He also hailed from Yii-yao.’”” He was a great-grand- 
son of the Grand Mentor, the Cultured and Pacific Duke (Lii Pen) and 
a son of Mr. Chiang-shan of the Ministry of Personel (Lit Yinchang). 
The esteemed mother of latter, Grand Lady Sun, is the elder sister of 


*’ Cf. Patrick Hanan, “The Erotic Novel: Some Early Reflections,” p. 10: “The 
two novels are... symmetrically organized ..., each turning on seduction and counter- 
seduction. Both offer orgies by members of merged households in secluded sur- 
roundings. Some of their sexual practices are also rather distinctive, e.g. the man’s 
drinking the vaginal secretions. Most important, both have intellectual heroes, learned 
in Buddhism but devoted to libertinism, who are sexually inadequate. Both novels 
end with thoughts of Hell, with expiation, and with entry into the Buddhist priest- 
hood. Although Row putuan shows itself aware of other erotic works, Xiuwta_yeshi appears 
to be its principal model.” The irony of the libertine becoming monk is of course 
that the word ho-shang Fifi} (Buddhist monk) is often used to designate the penis. 

° Wu Yen-na (Yenna Wu), “Chung-kuo se-ch’ing hsiao-shuo chung di fu-nti hsing- 
hsiang yi hsing chiao-yii,” p. 54. ne 

° Ch’en Chao [ia “Yeh t’an Ch’in K’o-ch’ing ti ch’u-shen wen-t’i,” Hak 3") 
(SAY HA-AIEVA quoted in Martin Huang, Desire and Fictional Narrative in Late Imperial 
China, p. 288, note 30. 

7 Wang Chi-te’s preceding entry consisted of a biographical sketch of Lii’s uncle 
Sun Ju-fa. 
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the Minister War (Sun K’uang). He called the [Secretary in] the Ministry 
of Justice (Sun Ju-fa) his uncle on his mother’s side, and so there was 
a deep source to his study of lyrics. 

Ch’in-chih had a passion for tonal rules from his schoolboy days. 
Once he had become a prefectural student, he was famous [for this]. 
At the same time he was skilled in ancient prose essays. 

The two of us have been literary friends for almost twenty years. 
Whenever we were enthusiastically discussing lyrics, we would continue 
until after the sun had set. The Grand Lady Sun loved to collect books, 
and she acquired everything one may buy when it comes to older and 
newer playscripts, and so Ch’in-chih was extremely wide-read in this 
regard. In his own ch’uan-ch7 he initially strove for literary elegance, 
making a dazzling display of his talent and style, but later he became 
a disciple of the Lyrics Recluse (Shen Ching). When he changed track 
to follow him, his work from time to time became plain and simple, 
but he was always exceedingly meticulous in matters of musical modes, 
words and lines, and the level and oblique tones, and he never allowed 
himself the slightest freedom in these matters. The Lyrics Recluse 
entrusted all his writings of a lifetime to Ch’in-chih, who had them 
printed and distributed on his behalf. This may be called the acme of 
trust, and he did not betray his friend! 

Ch’in-chih’s own works are extremely numerous. He especially excelled 
in the description of delicate emotions and dirty talk. The Hsz-t’a_yeh- 
shah and the Hsien-ch’ing pieh-chuan Pa .”" which are commonly 
available in the world, were written by him in his youth in a spirit of 
play. 

The friends I have derived most benefit from in the study of lyrics 
through my contacts with them, have been four people, namely, the 
Lyrics Recluse, Minister of War Sun, Ayu of the Ministry of Justice 
(Sun Ju-fa), and Ch’in-chih. But I had the closest contacts with Ch’in- 
chih, and I had hoped that our friendship would last forever. People 
all said that Ch’in-chih cut a handsome appearance, that his talent and 
fame were very great, and that the clear clouds were stored in his 
bosom. Yet such a man did not live to be forty. One night he died all 
of a sudden and all that sophisticated grace was gone forever. How 
tragic! Some time ago I wrote a “Chant of the Four Gentlemen,” which 
I had printed in my Fang-chu-kuan chi. 

Ch’in-chih and the Secretary in the Ministry of Justice urged me to 


7 This work appears to be lost. Van Gulik’s suggestion that it might be identical 
with the mid-eighteenth century pornographic novel [-ch’ing-chen fA(S/ would appear 
to be misguided. J-chen-ch’ing incorporates sizable chunks of text from Hsvu-t’a yeh- 


shih. 
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complete my Ch’i-li. He also wrote a preface for me. Alas, I’m over- 
come by sadness! So I provide a short account of him here, following 
that of the Secretary in the Ministry of Justice.” 


* KO 


The final decades of the Wan-li period were a rare moment in the 
cultural history of China. Soon the openness in matters of sexuality 
that seems to have prevailed in intellectual circles during those years 
was curtailed. The “cult of ch’ing’? was given a new twist: true pas- 
sion came to be seen not as a challenge of the rites, but as its deep- 
est source, even if initially its manifestation might seem to suggest 
otherwise. Of the many playwrights who in the wake of T’ang Hsien- 
tsu wrote witty romantic comedy, none dared to follow him in his 
explicit descriptions of passion and desire. The heroine of the last 
two reigns of the Ming dynasty became Hsiao-ch’ing /]¥/: the tale 
of the patient suffermg of this poor concubine would inspire tens of 
adaptations! Feng Meng-lung and Ling Meng-ch’u made sure to bol- 
ster the sale of their collections of vernacular stories by the occasional 
insertion of saucy scenes, but straightforward pornography, even as 
it rapidly expanded in volume, retreated to the shadowy margin of 
anonymity. No wonder Lii T°ien-ch’eng’s writings did not fare well. 
Sensitive to the change of climate Feng Meng-lung, of all people, 
would write: 


Ch’in-chih was skilled in lyrics and songs. I have only seen his Shen- 
chien chi *#I]G0 (The Divine Sword), which dramatizes the life of 
Wang Yang-ming. I have seen none of his san-ch’ti, so I should buy 
them and print them. Po-liang (Wang Chi-te) in his Ch’-lii praises 
Ch’in-chih, to the extent that he even extols his Hszu-t’a yeh-shth and 
Fsien-ch’ing pteh-chuan as works of superlative skill, But in my opinion 
Ch’in-chih died prematurely before the age of forty because he was 
punished for these “sins of the mouth”—what’s there to go on about?” 


”™ Wang Chi-te, Ch’ii-lii, p. 172. In the next item in his Ch’i-li Wang Chi-te pro- 
ceeds to a detailed description of Li’s Ch’i-p’in, criticizing him for over-inclusiveness 
and a too complex ranking system for the included titles. 

® Wu Shu-yin, Ch’i-p’in chiao-chu, p. 417. Feng’s remark is found in his T’a-hsia 
hsin-tsou APHIS, an anthology of san-ch’ii by mostly contemporary authors, which 
has been preserved in a T’ien-ch’i period (1621-1627) printing; it is a note appended 
to a san-ch’ti suite by Wang Chi-te lamenting the death of Lu T’ien-ch’eng. 
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THE LORD SAID: 

HE WHO CAN BEHOLD ME IN ALL THINGS AND 


ALL THINGS IN ME, HE SHALL NEVER LOSE 
ME NOR SHALL I EVER LOSE HIM 


BHAGAVAD GITA, CH. VI, 30 
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INTRODUCTION 


This excursion into a field hitherto unfrequented by Sinologues was 
occasioned by a fortuitous occurrence, namely the author’s purchase 
of a set of old Chinese printing blocks. This set engraved with erotic 
pictures and poetry, without title or date, was purchased because of 
its striking artistic qualities. Subsequent investigation disclosed that 
these were printing blocks for a large-sized Chinese erotic picture 
album, entitled Hua-ying-chin-chen “Variegated Positions of the Flowery 
Battle”, a type of book which enjoyed great popularity in elegant lit- 
erary circles near the end of the Ming period. 

When studying these and similar prints I found that, notwithstanding 
their peculiar character, these pictures are of great importance in rela- 
tion to Chinese studies in general. In the first place, they must be 
counted among the finest examples of Chinese colour printing, an art 
that has begun to receive the attention of Western Scholars only in 
recent years. These erotic prints supply valuable material for the study 
of this art because their complete history is confined to a brief period 
of approximately seventy years. Apparently the earliest album dates 
from the Lung-ch’ing period (1567-1572); the apex was reached at 
about 1610, near the end of the Wan-li period (1573-1620), and the 
last known specimens date from approximately 1640, being produced 
in South China at a time when the North had already fallen into 
the hands of the Manchu conquerors. Thus, quite apart from their 
intrinsic artistic value, these erotic prints occupy a very special place 
among old Chinese colour prints. On the basis of the specimens pre- 
served we can trace their entire development, from rather diffident 
first attempts via perfection to final decadence—all encompassed within 
the brief space of seventy years. 
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Furthermore, these woodprints are of unique artistic importance in 
that they give large-size representations of the complete nude human 
figure. Other contemporary erotic book illustrations contain only very 
small nudes, rarely over 3 cm. high and clumsily drawn, but in these 
albums the figures are 20 cm. or larger. These skilful drawings of 
naked men and women in various positions prove that, if Chinese 
artists did as a rule scrupulously refrain from depicting the nude 
human figure, it was only by way of deference to the dictates of a 
tradition of prudery and certainly not because of limitations in artis- 
tic technique. These prints also supply evidence that, contrary to the 
conception current among many Western students of Chinese picto- 
rial art, Chinese painters did, when necessary, draw from the living 
model. 

Secondly, there is a sociological aspect. These prints, showing peo- 
ple of the Ming period in various stages of undress, provide precious 
data on details of intimate clothing—such as undergarments, socks, 
leggings etc.—which rarely appear on ordinary Chinese pictures. 
Therefore these prints supply the key to many an obscure passage in 
Ming prose and poetry. Moreover their careful depiction of various 
pieces of furniture, painted screens and sundry ornaments supply inter- 
esting data on interior decoration of that particular period. 

Thirdly, these prints are of importance from the medical point of 
view. They represent various positions in which the sexual act may 
be consummated as well as other details pertaining to sex life. Since 
they are drawn in considerable detail, the prints are a useful source 
in the study of Chinese sex life and sexual habits. 

Finally, these wood prints clearly prove the heavy dependence of 
Japanese colour print artists upon their Chinese masters. The early 
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Japanese ukiyo-e artists not only adopted the Chinese technique of 
colour printing but also closely copied the style of drawing, some- 
times even confining their work to simply giving a Japanese flavour 
to a Chinese picture. This point, in recent years acknowledged by 
Japanese students, opens a new approach to the research as to the 
origins of the Japanese colour print, a subject which merits closer 
investigation. 

Since a fortunate chance placed the printing blocks of this Ming 
erotic picture album in my hands, I considered it my duty to make 
this exceedingly rare material available to serious research workers. 


Originally I had intended merely to publish this album, accompanied 
by a brief survey of Chinese erotic art. However, I found it difficult 
to write such a survey without some knowledge of Chinese sex life 
and habits. When I set out to orientate myself on the subject I found 
practically no material available, either in Chinese literary sources of 
the Cl’ing period or in Western sinological literature. 

An investigation into the reasons for this lack of data on sex mat- 
ters proved that with regard to Chinese sources, this gap is the result 
of traditional Chinese prudery. There is practically no phase of human 
activity which has not, sooner or later, found its way to one of the 
many repositories of literary information of stupendous dimensions 
which were compiled during the Ch’ing Dynasty and published under 
Imperial auspices. But sex is an exception. The Chinese desire to 
eschew the carnal aspect of love as much as possible in art and lit- 
erature is, of course, in itself a most commendable one. It cannot fail 
to strike one as refreshing in present times since in both East and 
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West there is a marked tendency to publicize, in word and picture, 
the carnal aspects of love to an extent which obscures the fundamental 
spiritual significance of the sexual act. But it cannot be gainsaid that 
the Chinese have fallen into the other extreme. Chinese prudery has 
become a byword in Western books on China. 

Contrary to the assertions of many Ch’ing writers, this has not 
always been so. Contemporary literary evidence shows that prudery 
was practically non-existent before and during the T’ang Dynasty 
(618-907). Its beginnings must be sought in the Sung period (960-1279) 
when, during a re-examination of the ancient Confucianist Classics, 
some archaic taboos relative to the separation of the sexes were mis- 
interpreted by narrow-minded scholars. This bigoted attitude relaxed 
during the Ytian Dynasty (1280-1368). Chinese defeat in battle and 
the hard life under the yoke of the Mongols caused a reaction in 
favour of frivolous amusement so that the Chinese drama and the 
erotic novel flourished. Subsequently the Ming Dynasty brought a 
revival of national culture, including its many taboos and inhibitions 
relative to sex. But toward the end of this period, from about 1570, 
the Southern capital Nanking abounded in elegant frivolity. All aspects 
of the cultured life of the refined scholar including his sex habits were 
made a subject of discussion among literati and artists. It is during 
this period that the erotic picture albums were created. 

The Manchu conquest in 1644 placed a dark screen across this 
gay scene. Since that time the Chinese have shown a nearly frantic 
desire to keep all aspects of their sex life carefully hidden. The sep- 
aration of the sexes was enforced to its final consequences. Chinese 
officials exhorted their Manchu masters—themselves originally bur- 
dened with few sex inhibitions—to place erotica of the preceding 
Ming Dynasty on the Index and in course of time the Manchu rulers 
became even more punctilious in this respect than the Chinese them- 
selves. Was it a desire, on the part of the Chinese, to save at least 
the intimacies of their women’s quarters from the prying eye of the 
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foreign conqueror which inspired this extreme prudery? The famous 
story of the Chinese general Hung Ch’eng-ch’ou (1593-1665), who 
acceded to the Manchu demand that Chinese men shave their heads, 
wear the queue and adopt Manchu dress, but only on condition that 
Chinese women be allowed to continue wearing the same hairdress 
and style of clothing, seems to adstruct the aforementioned point. 

Be this as it may, the scarcity of Western material on Chinese sex 
life is explained by the bigoted attitude of the Ch’ing literati and the 
resulting difficulty encountered by Occidental scholars in obtaining 
reliable Chinese material with which to work. While the Sanskritist 
Richard Schmidt has provided the student with a comprehensive 
account of sex life in ancient India (1.), and while the sex life of 
China’s eastern neighbour, Japan, has been thoroughly described by 
Dr. Krauss (2.) and a number of Japanese scholars, Chinese sex life 
has always been more or less shrouded in mystery. A tip of the veil 
was lifted by the much lamented French Sinologue Henri Maspero 
(3.), while Dr. Matignon contributed details of his observations in 
China at the end of the 19th century (4.). Moreover English and Ger- 
man translations of the Chinese erotic novel Chin-p’ing-mei (5.) shed 
some additional light on this subject. However, no comprehensive 
essay on Chinese sex life exists. 
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(1.) “Das Kamasiitram des Vatsyayana, etc.”, aus dem Sanskrit “ubersetzt und 
herausgegeben, Berlin 1912. By the same author: “Beitrage zur Indischen Erotik”, 
Berlin 1911.—(2.) “Das Geschlechtsleben der Japanes”, by: F.S. Krauss, H. [hm und 
Sato Tomio, Vienna 1931.—(3.) H. Maspéro, “Les Procédés de Nourrir le Principe 
Vital”, Journal Asiatique, vol. ccxxix, Paris 1937; especially Part Il: “Les Procédeés 
d’union du Yin et du Yang pour nourrir le principe vital”, pp. 379-413.—(4.) Dr. 
JJ. Matignon, “Superstition, Crime et Misére en Chine”, Paris 1902; several times 
reprinted.—(5.) The best translation is: Cl. Egerton, “The Golden Lotus”, a com- 
plete translation from the Chinese of the novel “Chin P’ing Mei’, 4 vols., London 
1939. 
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The exaggerated prudishness of the Ch’ing literati not only obstructed 
scholarly research but also resulted in creating in the West an entirely 
mistaken impression of Chinese sex life. Because of the secretive atti- 
tude of the Chinese regarding their sex life, 19th-century Western 
observers in China falsely assumed that it was a cesspool of dire 
depravity. This misconception has been propagated by a number of 
Western books on China and to-day prevails in large sections of 
Western public opinion. 

An examination of the old Chinese literary sources proves clearly 
the grave error of this popular conception. As may be expected from 
a thoughtful people like the Chinese they have, since ancient times, 
given a great deal of attention to sex matters. The results of their 
observations are contained in “handbooks of sex”, which already 
existed in the beginning of our era. ‘These handbooks circulated more 
or less freely in China until the end of the Ming Dynasty. During 
the ensuing Ch’ing period most of these books were burned on gov- 
ernment order. 

These texts establish beyond doubt that ancient Chinese sex life 
was, on the whole, healthy and entirely normal—normal in the light 
of the norms of the polygamic family system. The handbooks of sex 
were manuals of conjugal love, written not for the reader’s amuse- 
ment but for his guidance and instruction. ‘These texts teach the ele- 
mentary rules of sexual hygiene and eugenics; the manner in which 
both partners may derive maximum pleasure from the sexual act and 
thereby enhance their health, at the same time giving much atten- 
tion to prenatal care. Further, they advise the householder how he 
may satisfy the sexual needs of his wives and concubines and yet not 
impair his own health and potency. Although modern medical sci- 
ence may frown upon the coitus interruptus and some other prac- 
tises recommended, it must be granted that, though used for more 
than two thousand years, these have resulted in no evident harm to 
the health and progeniture of the Chinese race. 
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Some later decadent schools of Taoism incorporated the principles 
of these handbooks into their sexual disciplines and experiments for 
extracting the Elixir of Life. Such mis-employment, however, does 
not reflect on the principles set forth in the handbooks of sex. While 
the Taoist alchemists consider woman as a mere instrument, classified 
with the cauldrons and crucibles used in their cruel sexual vampirism, 
the handbooks of conjugal love give full attention to the woman’s 
health and well-being. In some ways the compilers of these hand- 
books may even be considered as the pioneers of feminist thought in 
China. Their basic aim was the promotion of a healthy and happy 
sex life in a polygamous household. 

When one leafs through the handbooks of sex and the erotic pic- 
ture albums inspired by them, it becomes abundantly clear that the 
editors strived to present an exhaustive catalogue of all possible vari- 
ations, on occasion giving free rein to their imagination. Yet the med- 
ical student will fail to discover a single fact pertaining to sexual 
pathology. There is no trace of flagellation or similar sadistic traits, 
neither does one find indication of masochism or other pathological 
aberrations connected with sex. And this notwithstanding the fact that 
the feudal structure of ancient Chinese society, implying the absolute 
power of the master of the household over his wives, concubines, 
maids and slave girls would have given him full opportunity to indulge 
in sexual aberrations. The absence of such phenomena in the erotic 
albums is all the more significant since erotic pictures generally tend 
to give an exaggerated version of actual sex habits, where wishful 
thinking freely expresses itself: 

The above observations show that the Chinese need not be ashamed 
of their sex life. As a matter of fact, their old erotic art and litera- 
ture compare favourably with similar material from, for instance, 
ancient India. Sanskrit sources like the Kamasitra abound in sadis- 
tic traits. Not to speak of our own Western erotica! 
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The desire to prove this particular point constituted a powerful 
personal incentive to publish my material on the subject of Chinese 
sex life, together with my study of the erotic picture albums. Another 
motive was the extreme difficulty of obtaming these data through 
such normal channels as public libraries, museums and other insti- 
tutes of learning. The few Ming erotic picture albums and handbooks 
of sex which escaped the zealous Ming bigots and the vigilance of 
the Ch’ing censors are now in private Chinese and Japanese collec- 
tions. The lucky discovery of the printings blocks of the Hua-ying- 
chin-chen album and my access to supplementary material of some 
generous Chinese and Japanese private collectors of antique books 
and prints afforded me exceptional opportunity to make a close study 
of these rare data. I therefore thought it incumbent upon me to make 
the results of this study of Chinese sex life available to Western 
scholars. 

The above reflections prompted me to postpone the publication of 
the Hua-ying-chin-chen album until I had worked out my notes for 
a historical survey of Chinese sex life from the Han Dynasty until 
the end of the Ming period (1644). ‘This survey, originally planned 
as an introduction to the erotic albums, grew to such length as to 
make me wonder whether it were better published separately. On 
reconsideration, however, I found that the history of Chinese sex life 
and the background of the erotic albums are so closely interwoven 
as to make publication within one frame advisable. 
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The present publication consists of three separate volumes, viz. English 
text, Chinese text, and pictures. 

Volume I, the English text, is divided into three parts. Part I, 
gives a historical survey of Chinese erotic literature, beginning with 
scope and contents of the ancient handbooks of sex and ending with 
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a discussion of erotic and pornographic literature during the last year 
of the Ming Dynasty. I did not attempt to cover the Ch’ing Dynasty 
and recent times, primarily because, in my opinion, this research 
should be conducted by a person with medical qualifications; for 
instance a Western-trained Chinese physician with wide rural and 
metropolitan clinical experience. Lack of medical and sexuological 
knowledge was less a handicap in working with the old material, espe- 
cially since I confined myself strictly to statements of fact. I merely 
recorded the facts as I found them in the texts and pictures, leaving 
the interpretation of these data and a comparison with parallel 
phenomena elsewhere to specialists in the fields of sociology and 
sexuology. 

Part II of Volume I contains a brief sketch of the history of Chinese 
erotic pictures, followed by a slightly more detailed description of 
erotic woodprints at the end of the Ming period. This section includes 
some remarks about the technique of the colour print and a descrip- 
tion of eight erotic albums of that period. 

Part ILI of Volume I is an annotated translation of the text belong- 
ing to the Hua-ying-chin-chen album reprinted in Volume III. 

The second volume consists entirely of Chinese text material. Here 
the Sinologue will find the complete texts of most Chinese works 
quoted in Volume I. A few of these are available in Chinese or 
Japanese reprints but most are rare Ming editions some of which are 
known to exist only in a single copy. 

Volume III, finally, is a reprint of the erotic album Hua-ying-chin- 
chen, struck off from the set of old printing blocks in my possession. 

It is hoped that the present study will, to a certain extent, fill a 
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gap existing in Western sinological literature. As a matter of course 
this essay is but a first attempt—one which should be followed by a 
more comprehensive study. The Chinese sources given in Volume II 
should be supplemented by additional Sung and Yiian material (in 
the present essay these two periods are treated only cursorily); then 
all these texts together should be translated in their entirety and their 
contents analysed and viewed against the background of Chinese social 
structure, the results finally to be re-examined from a medical point 
of view. Until such a standard work has been published the present 
essay may be of some use for the purpose of reference and general 
orientation. 

The reader will forgive my having confined my work to this brief 
survey, translating only those passages from the Chinese texts in 
Volume II which were needed for the illustration of my argument. 
For those who—like myself—are no specialists in sexuology, protracted 
study in the field of sex is in many ways a sacrificium_intellectus. 
Texts on a subject which is limited by its very nature, soon make 
monotonous reading and finally bore the translator no matter how 
elegantly such effusions are phrased or how much embellished by fer- 
tile fantasy. 
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Books on this particular subject should, as a matter of course, be 
read only by qualified research workers. ‘Therefore the present study 
is published in a limited edition of fifty copies. Further, to prevent 
them from falling into unauthorized hands, these fifty copies—with 
the exception of one given to Mr. Karl H. Bachmeyer who kindly 
corrected the English style of part of Volume I.—have been presented 
exclusively to libraries and museums in various countries. 

The limited number of copies made possible the expenditure of 
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special care on the reproduction of the pictures and allowed other 
embellishments which would have been otherwise unfeasible. ‘The pre- 
sent publication, with the exception of 12 illustrations in collotype, is 
entirely handmade. 

In the first place, since the limited number of copies hardly seemed 
to justify English and Chinese typesetting, I wrote both texts on sten- 
cil sheets. If allowances are made for some continental writing habits 
in the English text of Volume I, and for some abbreviated charac- 
ters (%€ for AZ for ZZ, etc.) in the Chinese texts, I sincerely hope 
that the reader will find my hand reasonably legible. 

As regards the illustrations, the Frontispiece and nine plates in 
Volume I, and the entire Volume III. are actual woodprints. The 
blocks of the ten colour prints in Volume I. were engraved by Japanese 
experts after tracings of the Ming originals kindly sent to me by a 
collector in Shanghai who wishes to remain anonymous. Free access 
to the Chinese colour prints in the collection of Mr. Shibui Kiyoshi, 
the well known authority on ukiyo-e in Tokyo, enabled me to check 
colours and technical details. The prints were struck off under my 
direction on hand-made Japanese paper. The colour prints presented 
here lack of course the mellow tone of antique specimens; however, 
they reproduce faithfully the appearance of these prints when, more 
than three hundred years ago, they were newly made. Volume III, 
was struck off from the original Chinese monochrome blocks in my 
collection. 

The title-page and Plate III of Volume I. were stencilled and sub- 
sequently coloured by hand. The red vignette at the beginning of 
each of the three parts of Volume I. is the impression of a wooden 
stamp designed by me on the basis of Picture 12 of the Hua-ying- 
chin-chen album. 

All three volumes are printed on hand-made Japanese paper. The 
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Chinese title labels on the covers are blockprints in two colours, and 
the binding was done by an expert in the binding of Chinese books. 
Finally, the format of the present publication corresponds exactly to 
that of the Ming erotic albums, so that the erotic prints could be 
reproduced in original size. 
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To avoid all possible misunderstanding, I wish to state emphatically 
that the present publication deals solely and exclusively with the car- 
nal aspect of Chinese love life. This fact should by no means be mis- 
interpreted to imply that, in China, the spiritual aspect of love between 
the two sexes was relegated to secondary importance. On the con- 
trary, old and new Chinese literature abounds in touching passages 
praising the highest ideals of love. Those readers desiring to obtain 
an impression of the elevated and poetical love life of devoted cou- 
ples, are referred to the Mei-hua-wen-hsiich-ming-cho-ts’ung-k’an 
(& 4X SLY & BHF, 1 vol. publ. by the Shih-chich-shu-chii, 
Shanghai 1936), which reprints eleven of the most representa- 
tive Chinese literary works of this kind, ranging in date from about 
1580 until 1880. One of these books, the Fou-sheng-liu-chi 7¥ 4 
7 2&, has been made accessible to the Western reading public by 
the excellent English translation of Lin Yi-t’ang under the title of 
“Six Chapters of a Floating Life”. 
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Finally, a few words about the artistic appreciation of the erotic colour 
prints. 
It seems unjust to dismiss them as merely another variety of obscene 
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pictures. In order to form an unbiased opinion of their merits one 
must view these prints against a background peculiarly their own, 
namely the highly cultured and sophisticated literary and artistic 
milieux of Nanking and its surroundings in the period ranging from 
about 1570 to 1640. 

After the removal of the Ming capital to Peking in 1421, the old 
capital Nanking and the entire region usually loosely designated as 
chiang-nan “South of the River”, gradually became the centre of a 
refined culture. To the south of Nanking were such famous centres 
of ink and lacquer production as Hui-chou and Hsiu-ning; well known 
ink stone quarries such as nearby She-hsien, and also Hsin-an, the 
home of skilled engravers and lacquer workers. And to the east was 
Hangchow on the placid waters of the Western Lake, the home of 
skilled artists and artisans from all over the Empire ever since 1127 
when it became the Southern Capital of the Sung Dynasty. There 
were also such centres of art-lovers as Soochow and Yangchow, where 
all fine and applied arts flourished under the patronage of great mer- 
chants who had acquired enormous wealth from the traffic along the 
Grand Canal and the Salt monopoly. Near the end of the sixteenth 
century Nanking, the hub of this entire area, had become the undis- 
puted cultural capital of the Empire. 

Small wonder that Nanking became the favourite place of retirement 
for high officials of the central government. “Weary of ruling and tired 
of obeying”, as Goethe so aptly puts it (*). In Nanking they could 


(*) “Chinesisch-Deutsche Jahres- und Tageszeiten” (1827), I: 
“Sag, was konnt uns Mandarinen/Satt zu herrschen mtid zu dienen, Sag, was 
konnt uns tibrigbleiben/Als in solchen Friihlingstagen Uns des Nordens zu 
entschlagen/Und am Wasser und im Griinen, Frohlich trinken, geistig schreiben/ 
Schal auf Schale, Zug in Ziigen?” 
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live in peaceful and elegant leisure, far from Peking, the Northern 
Metropolis, with its complicated political intrigues and the machina- 
tions of the powerful eunuchs in the Palace. To Nanking flocked also 
artists and artisans, traveling poets and itinerant philosophers, wood 
engravers and lacquer workers, playwrights and actors, and large num- 
bers of beautiful girls skilled in song and dance. None of these found 
it difficult to discover a wealthy patron who provided food and shel- 
ter so that they could devote themselves to their respective arts with- 
out worrying over the daily rice-bowl. 

This concentration of such variegated talent in one single region, 
combined with the munificence of rich art patrons, resulted in a coop- 
erative artistic production which constitutes the main reason why this 
particular period witnessed the creation of a profusion of art works 
of unsurpassed beauty. A skilled lacquer worker would mix a paste 
of perfectly blended ink; a poet wrote an ode praising its velvet black- 
ness; an artist painted a miniature landscape to accompany the poem, 
and finally an engraver would carve poem and ornamental design 
upon a wooden block—the mould which gave the ink cake its final 
shape. 

The same exceptional circumstances promoted the production of 
colour prints. Gifted painters drew the picture, famous scholars added 
poems and essays thereto and the most skilful engravers transferred 
these productions to the wooden printing blocks. This applies not 
only to such famous colour prints as the “Painter’s Handbook of the 
Ten Bamboos Studio” (Shih-chu-chai hua-pu), but also to the erotic 
picture albums. 

These large-size albums of colour prints which picture the various 
positions of the sexual act, accompanied by explanatory verse, were 
playful experiments by groups of over-refined, slightly blasé literati, 
residing in Nanking and its surroundings. It was they who designed 
the pictures and composed the poetry and the prefaces, and had the 
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albums printed privately, signing only variants of their literary names 
or the disguised appellations of their studios. ‘They had the work exe- 
cuted by the best artisans available, grudging no expense. For these 
were not commercial publications, although often professional pub- 
lishers reprinted such albums for gain. 

The albums were primarily meant only for the delectation of the 
leisurely people who designed them and who sponsored their pro- 
duction. ‘They meant to steal a few brief moments of bliss and cap- 
ture them in the delicate lines of the blockprint. The knowledge 
that—with the barbarians threatening the northern frontier and the 
administration crumbling within—the Ming Empire was nearing its 
end, added the nostalgic touch of impermanence necessary to com- 
plete the mood that inspired these prints. The Dhyana Sect of Buddhism 
(Chinese Ch’an, Japanese Zen), much studied by ecletic literati of that 
time, furnished the link between extreme sensuality and austere rejec- 
tion of all worldly pleasure. “The supreme joy lasts but one brief 
moment, boundless is the Sea of Suffering”—this is the concluding 
note of the Hua-ying-chin-chen, the erotic album reprinted in Volume 
III of the present publication. The art represented by the erotic colour 
prints is very much fin-de-siécle; certainly, and avowedly sensual, yet 
also often of a tenderness of expression and delicate drawing that 
place these prints among the finest specimens of erotic art. 

The Ch’in-huai quarter in Nanking, in centuries past the favoured 
haunt of elegant seekers after the pleasures of “wind and willows”, 
now is nothing but a dismal slum. To-day, young and energetic peo- 
ple, their minds intent on present-day and future problems, unwit- 
tingly hurry past the places where, three hundred years ago, leisurely 
literati made a cult of idleness. They of the present look to the future, 
they have no time to spare for a backward glance—and perhaps this 
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is only as it should be. Yet, there is a long road ahead. If, therefore, 
on occasion one should wish to rest awhile in order to gain a brief 
respite from the exigencies of the hectic life of this present age, one 
might well for a moment dwell with these paper damsels and their 
ardent lovers, limned so exquisitely in the wooden blocks, as they 
sport together in secluded bowers of their luxurious mansions. ‘Then 
even this ephemeral beauty, the lost art of the erotic colour print, 
may gain a more lasting purport. 


Autumn 1951 


(R.H. van Gulik) 
Counsellor of Embassy 
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THE HAN PERIOD B.C. 206—-A.D. 220 


FUNDAMENTAL CHINESE CONCEPTS OF 
SEXUAL INTERCOURSE 


The recorded history of Chinese handbooks of sex goes back as far 
as the Former Han Dynasty which ruled China from B.C. 206 tll 
A.D. 24. The Bibliographical Section of the official history of this 
Dynasty lists in ch. 30 eight handbooks of sex, under the heading 
FANG-CHUNG #% ‘¥ “The Art of the Bedchamber” (Fol. 161). These 
are the following: 


Ls 


JUNG-CH'ENG-YIN-TAO 32 3 PE YB “Sex Handbook of Jung-ch’eng”, 
in 26 book rolls. One ‘roll’ of the ancient manuscripts usually cor- 
responds to one chapter of later printed texts. 


. WU-CH'ENG-T20-YIN-TAO 4 BE 3- 7E3¥% “Sex Handbook of Master 


Wu-ch’eng”, in 36 book rolls. 


| YAO-SHUN-YIN-TAO & a 7&38 “Sex Handbook of the Emperors Yao 


and Shun”, in 23 book rolls. 


. TANG-PAN-KENG-YIN-TAO 3% 44 Be [E 38 “Sex Handbook of Kin 
£7) R g 


T’ang and Pan Keng”, in 20 book rolls. 


. TIEN-LAO-TSA-TZO-YIN-TAO & # #@ 3 P&B “Sex Handbook of T’ien- 


lao and others”, in 25 book rolls. 


. TIEN-I-YIN-TAO XK — T$38 “Sex Handbook of T’ien-i1”, in 24 book 


rolls. 


¥ 1% Se z 228 ~ 6c . 
. HUANG-TI-SAN-WANG-YANG-YANG-FANG % PAE 2.) A Recipes 


for Nursing Potency, by Huang-ti and the Three Kings”, in 20 book 
rolls. 


. SAN-CHIA-NEI-FANG-YU-TZ0-FANG = ¥& Al #%& 79 37H “Recipes for the 


Bedchamber and the Obtaining of Offspring, of the Three Schools”, 
in 17 book rolls. 


None of these books has been preserved. Their titles, however, together 
with the names of their alleged authors, supply some clues as to their 
contents. 

In the first place it must be noted that items 1-6 use the term 
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yin-tao “Hidden Way” to denote sexual intercourse. In older litera- 
ture Yin “hidden, dark” is used for both the male and female gen- 
erative organs; later Yin is used exclusively for the female parts. ‘Tao, 
literally “way”, here means “doctrine” or “principles”. ‘Thus the term 
yin-tao in these book titles might be translated as “Principles of Sex 
Life”. 

Item 7 evidently contained prescriptions for strengthening a man’s 
potency. Yang %: means “to nurture, nourish”, yang 1% means “vital 
essence”. The authorship of this book is ascribed to the mythical 
Yellow Emperor, Huang-ti, and to the three Kings who founded 
respectively the Yin (circa B.C. 2000 until 1500), Shang (circa B.C. 
1500 till 1122) and Chou (B.C. 1122-B.C. 256) dynasties. 

Item 8 must have contained instructions relative to the dates on 
which a woman is most liable to conceive and to the methods of 
copulation conducive to conception. The meaning of san-chia “Three 
Schools” is unknown. 

Items 2-6 are ascribed either to mythical beings or Kings of China’s 
high antiquity. Yao and Shun (item 3) were mythical Emperors of 
pre-historical times, Master Wu-Ch’eng (item 2) is described as Yao’s 
teacher, T’ang and Pan Keng were kings of the Shang Dynasty, ‘T’ien- 
lao (item 5) and ‘T’ien-i (item 6) are stellar deities. 

It is only about Jung-Ch’eng, the author of item | that we have 
some more data at our disposal. The History of the Later Han 
Dynasty (B.C. 25-A.D. 220) gives in the second section of ch. 112 
the biography of the famous physician Hua 10 4 4'€, who flourished 
about A.D. 200. At the end of this biography is added a note on 
three Taoist adepts who were Hua T’o’s contemporaries. About 
one of them, called LENG sHou-Kuanc “4 # % this text says: “He 
lived to an age of over 150 years by practising the art of having 
sexual intercourse with women, as taught by Jung-Ch’eng” AAD 
BRKtE 
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The commentary to this passage quotes the “Biographies of Immortals” 
(LIEH-HSIEN-CHUAN ¥'} 4d; 4% ascribed to the Han scholar Lru HsIANG 


#\ YQ B.C. 77-B.C. 6) as follows: 


“Master Jung-ch’eng was adept at nurturing and controlling (his own 
physical functions). He absorbed (new) semen in the Mysterious Vagina. 
The main point of this art is to prevent the Spirit of the Vale (1.e. one’s 
potency) from dying by preserving one’s vital power and nurturing the 
male essence. Then one’s gray hairs will turn black again and new teeth 
will replace those that have fallen out. This art of sexual intercourse 
with a woman consists of restraining oneself so as not to ejaculate, thus 
making one’s semen return and strengthen one’s brain. 


: Sisk os FRARTE AH RE GRP EIN, 
‘oF bh G fe 2% 678 + 4h pA ZAG. EA HE 
aa &, ve HR te A {P56 


This note states succinctly the fundamental principles that through- 
out the centuries have dominated the Chinese handbooks of sex and 
presumably Chinese sex life in general. The eight handbooks listed 
above have not been preserved, but one may safely assume that their 
contents were an elaboration of these self-same principles. 


These principles are based upon the hoary Chinese idea of a universal 
dualism. The universe was created and is maintained by the continuous 
interaction of two primordial powers. Yang *% the positive, and Yin ?& 
the negative principle. Yang stands for Heaven, sun, fire, ight and 
the male sex; Yin for Earth, moon, water, darkness and the female 
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sex. This interaction of Yin and Yang constitutes a constant change 
and renewal that is the foundation of the universe. It is 
viewed as a perpetual circular movement: Yang decreases 
till it merges with Yin, Yin waxes till it merges with Yang. 
Later this idea was graphically represented by the well 
known motif of the halved circle: the right half represents 
Yang which contains the embryo of Yin, and the left half represents 
Yin which contains the embryo of Yang. 

Man and woman are the human aspect of this cosmic conception. 
Man, embodying the Yang principle, needs woman, a receptacle of 
Yin essence in order to complete and perpetuate himself in his chil- 
dren. Woman needs man to let her Yin essence be stirred by his 
Yang influence, and thereby conceive. This intermingling of Yin and 
Yang, necessary for both man and woman, is achieved through the 
sexual union. 

These ideas are found in the oldest of the Chinese Classics, the 
L-cHinc % &% or “Book of Changes”. As is well known, the basis of 
this book consists of a series of 64 hexagrams. The hexagram considered 
as symbolising the sexual union is No. 63, called chi-chi 2€ 33% 
“Completion”. It consists of two triagrams superimposed on each 
other. The one on top is called K’AN +, one unbroken line between 
two broken ones, ==; the one below is called L1 3, one broken 


> = 
line between two unbroken ones, ==. K’an stands for water, clouds, 
moon and woman, li for fire, light, sun and man. 

The hexagram chi-chi expresses the perfect harmony between 
man and woman completing each other, and as such is often men- 
tioned in the later handbooks of sex. ‘To achieve this harmony, sym- 
bolised in the hexagram, was considered the basis of happy and 
healthy sex relations. Plate I, a fine woodprint from the HsING-MING- 
KuEI-cHin (44 4p # 45, a Taoist medical work of the 17th century), 
shows the adept studying the perfect balancing of the male and 
female elements symbolized by the triagrams k’an and li. 
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In order to stress the cosmic affinities of the two sexes later texts 
often write Yang as a variant consisting of the 170th radical and huo 
“fire” or jih “sun” ~X , ~8 and Yin with shui “water” or yiieh “moon” 
fk . 7. The handbooks of sex often refer to man’s sexual experi- 
ence by comparing it to fire, while that of the woman is likened to 


water. Fire easily flares up, but it is also easily extinguished by water; 
water takes a long time to heat over the fire but it will also cool 
down very slow. This, of course, is a true image of the actual difference 
in pre- and post-orgasm experience of man and woman. 

The Book of Changes further states that the interaction of Yin and 
Yang is based on the spirit of life, the cr 4, a mysterious force 
that pervades the universe. When applied to human beings ch’i means 
that particle of the universal spirit of life that resides in every man 
and constitutes his vital essence. This essence circulates in the entire 
body, but it is more particularly contained in the breath and in the 
semen. The latter is therefore also referred to as HsiEH-cHT “2 Ze 
“the spirit of the blood”; the Lun-yii or “Confucian Analects” use 
this term in the sense of “potency”. Woman also partakes of this ch’1, 
but in a negative, dormant form. 

Ancient Chinese medical science contended that the main current 
of this ch’i flows along the cerebro-spinal cord, 1.e. from the brain 
to the genitals. Later Taoist philosophers called this life-current the 
HUANG-HO & 73 “The Yellow Stream”; cf. Plate II, taken from the 
same source as Plate I, where the location of this life-current is 
depicted. 

The [-ching stresses the fact that sexual intercourse is one of the fun- 
damental elements of universal life because it is a manifestation of 
the cosmic interaction of Yin and Yang. The second part of the Com- 
mentary says in section 4: “The constant intermingling of Heaven and 
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Earth gives shape to all things. The sexual union of man and 
woman gives life to all things” A +h €9 4a B471e GF, FH 
*& @ 4m 4% . And in the 5th section of the first part of the Com- 
mentary it is observed: “The interaction of one Yin and one Yang 
is called Tao (the Supreme Way); the resulting constant genera- 
tive process is called change”— PA ~TAZBZe £4 2B. 
These passages from the Book of Changes are often quoted in the 
handbooks of sex, where “one Yin” and “one Yang” are taken to 
refer to a woman and a man. 

Summing up the above it may be stated that the intercourse of 
the two sexes is considered as but one aspect of the cosmic repro- 
ductive cycle, to be compared to the alternating of day and night 
and the sequence of the four seasons. 

So far there is nothing extraordinary in the ancient Chinese con- 
cept of sex relations, except perhaps the fact that the sexual act 
was so narrowly correlated with the general workings of nature. 
From here, however, we enter a field of thought peculiar to ancient 
China. 

In the first place, the Chinese had no clear conception of the 
physiological function of the female generative organs. ‘They did not 
know that fertilization is effected by the union of the man’s sperma 
cells with the woman’s ova. They did not distinguish between general 
vaginal secretions and the ova, but considered all secretions and fluids 
of vagina and uterus together as Yin essence—a lining of the womb 
necessary for allowing the male semen to develop into an embryo. 
Hence cunc #4 is used almost exclusively for the male sperma cells, 
while the ova are referred to as ch’i 4 or hsiieh S2 “blood”. 
Furthermore the ancient Chinese arrived, via philosophical consider- 
ations, at the erroneous conclusion that while man’s semen is strictly 
limited in quantity, woman is an inexhaustible receptacle of Yin 
essence. 

Sexual intercourse was considered to have a twofold aim. Primarily, 
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the sexual act was to achieve the woman’s conceiving, so that she 
would give birth to sons to continue the family. Not only did a man 
thus fulfil his assigned role in the order of the universe, but it was 
also the sacred duty to his ancestors. ‘The peace of the dead in the 
Hereafter could only be ensured by regular sacrifices made by their 
descendants on earth. Secondly, the sexual act was to strengthen the 
man’s vitality by making him absorb the woman’s Yin essence, while 
at the same time the woman would derive physical benefit from the 
stirring of her latent Yin nature. 

As a matter of course these two aims were closely interwoven. In 
order to obtain healthy male children the man’s Yang essence should 
be at its apex when he ejaculates, and in order to develop his Yang 
essence to this apex he should copulate frequently with women with- 
out emitting semen, thus supplementing his Yang by their Yin. 

It follows that the man was supposed to ejaculate only on those 
days when the woman was most liable to conceive; or, in Chinese 
terms, when her womb contains sufficient activated Yin essence to 
provide the proper breeding ground for the man’s semen. ‘The ancient 
Chinese thought that the five days after the menstruation were the 
most favourable time. On all other days the man was to strive to let 
the woman reach orgasm without himself emitting semen. In this way 
the man would benefit by every coitus because the Yin essence of 
the woman, at its apex during the orgasm, strengthens his vital power, 
while the woman’s Yin essence is stirred and intensified so as to pro- 
mote the chance of her conceiving when, on a subsequent occasion, 
the man would allow himself to reach orgasm. ‘This implied that the 
man had to learn to prolong the coitus as much as possible without 
reaching orgasm; for the longer the member stays inside the vagina, 
the more Yin essence the man will be able to absorb, thereby aug- 
menting and strengthening his vital force. 

Therefore the handbooks teach that just before reaching the 
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climax the man should restrain himself. He should prevent ejacula- 
tion either by mental discipline or such physical means as compress- 
ing the seminal duct with his fingers. ‘Then his Yang essence, intensified 
through the contact with Yin, will “flow upwards” along the spinal 
column, and fortify his system, or, to use the technical term occur- 
ring in the note on Master Jung-ch’eng quoted above, he “makes the 
semen return to strengthen the brain”. If the man thus limits his 
emissions to the days when the woman is lable to conceive, his loss 
of Yang essence on those occasions will be compensated by the obtain- 
ing of children perfect in body and mind. ‘Thus these theories are 
narrowly related not only to the health of the parents, but also to 
that of their offspring. This is the origin of the Chinese conception 
of eugenics. 

The above theories have, throughout the ages formed the funda- 
mental principle of all Chinese handbooks of sex. The curious con- 
clusion is that, for more than two thousand years, the coitus interruptus 
must have been widely practised in China without apparently affecting 
adversely the progeniture and general health of the race. 

Doubtless the polygamic family system contributed to this princi- 
ple being maintained throughout the centuries. Accustomed to prac- 
tising the coitus interruptus, a man could satisfy the sexual needs of 
his wives and concubines without injuring his health and potency. 
However this may be, there is not one Chinese handbook of sex from 
the beginning of our era right up to the 17th century, that does not 
stress again and again the following two basic facts. First, man’s semen 
is his most precious possession, the source not only of his health but 
of his very life; every emission of semen will diminish this vital force, 
uless compensated by the acquiring of a suitable amount of Yin 
essence. Second, the man should give the woman complete satisfac- 
tion every time he copulates with her, but he should allow himself 
to reach orgasm only on certain specified occasions. 
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The above basic thoughts explain the ancient Chinese attitude to 
all phenomena of sex expressed in both old and later writings on this 
subject. Self-abuse for a man is emphatically forbidden, for this implies 
a complete loss of semen. In the case of women, however, self-satis- 
faction and sapphism are viewed with tolerance, since woman’s Yin 
supply is considered unlimited in quantity. Penilinctio is permitted, 
but only as a preliminary or accessory of the sexual union; it should 
never result in the man’s ejaculating. The slight loss of Yang essence 
incurred by the man’s member emitting secretions during this act is 
compensated by the Yin essence absorbed by his member from the 
woman’s saliva. The same applies to the exercise of the anal coitus 
with a woman. Cunnilinctio practised by a man is approved as a 
means of obtaining Yin essence, and frequently referred to. Homo- 
sexuality of men is never mentioned in the handbooks of sex, since 
these are concerned with conjugal sex relations only. Literary sources, 
in general, adopt a neutral attitude to it. It is neither recommended 
nor sharply denounced. Some sources vaguely suggest that the inti- 
mate contact of two men can never lead to a complete loss of Yang 
essence, since both are receptacles of this vital essence. 

The above principles also offer an explanation why the ancient 
handbooks of sex devote so much attention to the various positions 
in which the sexual act can be consummated. These variations were 
apparently considered necessary to keep the man sufficiently inter- 
ested in the regular exercise of the sexual act although denying him- 
self the reaching of orgasm. 


The History of the Former Han Dynasty, after having enumerated 
the eight handbooks of sex listed in the beginning of this chapter, 
then appends to this list the following note (Fol. 161/9—11): 
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“The Art of the Bedchamber constitutes the climax of human emo- 
tions; it encompasses the Supreme Way. Therefore the Holy Kings (of 
antiquity) regulated man’s outer pleasure in order to restrain his inner 
passion and they compiled treatises to regulate (sexual intercourse). An 
old record observes: “he Ancient Kings created sexual pleasure thereby 
to moderate all human affairs’. If a man regulates his sexual pleasure 
he will feel at peace and reach a high age. If, on the other hand, he 
abandons himself to this pleasure disregarding the rules (set forth in 
these treatises) he will fall ill and harm his very life. 


The fact that the Han History devotes a special section to the Art 
of the Bedchamber proves that this subject was widely studied dur- 
ing this period. Doubtless there existed at that time many more books 
on this art than those listed. Such handbooks of sex were definitely 
not meant for amusement. They were serious guide books for mar- 
ried people, their main purpose being instruction. It seems to have 
been customary at that time to include such handbooks, with illus- 
trations of the various postures, in the outfit of a bride. Cf. the 
Epithalamium written about A.D. 100 by the poet Chang Heng, trans- 
lated below, Part II, 1. 

As a consequence of the theory regarding the beneficial effects of 
the mingling of Yin and Yang during sexual intercourse the Art of 
the Bedchamber developed into a special branch of medicine. ‘The 
handbooks describe specified postures as a therapy for various ail- 
ments, while insufficient sexual contact is described as a cause of 
numerous afflictions, sometimes even resulting in death. 

For instance it is said that the Han Emperor Wu (wu-T1 Ay 
B.C. 140-87) used to make sacrifice to a female deity on the Po- 
liang Terrace. When his famous general Ho cH’t-piInc © & 7@ fell 
ill, the Emperor advised him to go and pray to this deity for recovery. 
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She appeared before the young general in the shape of a beautiful 
girl and invited him to have sexual intercourse with her. He refused 
and died shortly afterwards. ‘Thereupon the goddess revealed to the 
Emperor that the general had been failing in Yang essence; she had 
intended to supplement this with her Yin essence through copulating 
with him. 

While the Art of the Bedchamber aimed at promoting the health 
of both partners to the act and the procreation of offspring, Taoist 
philosophers soon started to stress the aspect of strengthening the 
man’s vital powers, completely ignoring the woman’s health and 
neglecting the deeper significance of the sexual union, namely the 
obtaining of children. The Taoist alchemists considered the Art of 
the Bedchamber as one of the disciplines to lengthen the span of life, 
with the ultimate aim of reaching immortality. This one-sided view 
is reflected in the remark about Master Yung-ch’eng quoted above: 
he was so expert in extracting Yin essence from the women with 
whom he copulated that he became entirely rejuvenated. ‘Thus this 
art came to occupy an important place in Taoist necromancy and 
the quest for the Elixir of Life. 

These alchemists considered woman as the “enemy” because through 
her causing the man to emit semen she robs him of his precious 
Yang essence. This conception resulted in woman being degraded to 
a mere source of supply of the coveted Yin essence. The Art of the 
Bedchamber as the alchemists interpreted it was a kind of cruel sex- 
ual vampirism. They believed not only that absorbing large quanti- 
ties of Yin essence from the women they copulated with could lengthen 
their years and rejuvenate them, but also that the Elixir of Immortality 
resided in the “Original Femininity” ytan-pin x 4t. This myste- 
rious substance they described as concentrated, inactivated Yin essence, 
that could be extracted from the vaginal secretions especially of a 
young virgin. This substance could be tapped by performing the sexual 
act In a special way, or also be extracted from the woman by artificial 
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means. Accordingly the alchemists engaged in various revolting and 
cruel experiments which not seldom caused the death of the unfor- 
tunate victim. 

These same Taoist sects advocated promiscuity among male and 
female adepts and among the Master and his female disciples. ‘These 
malpractices, which existed already during the Han period, in later 
centuries received a new stimulus when Tantrism was introduced into 
China from India. 

All these aberrations were fortunately fairly rare. The main sects 
of ‘Taoism prescribed an ascetic life for the adept, they taught the 
art of “nourishing the vital essence” by breathing exercises, LIEN-CHI 
4 #, dietetics and meditation. The sexual experiments of the Taoist 
alchemists thus run counter not only to the spirit of the handbooks 
of sex, but also to the fundamental teachings of their own creed. 

It is evidently because of the misuse by the alchemists that Han 
literature sometimes refers to the Art of the Bedchamber as HsIEH- 
cutao 7 BX “The Perverse Doctrine”, and it also explains why this 
art elicited criticism from various scholars. The philosopher wanc 
cHuNG (4% A.D. 27-97) says in his Lun-heng: “The Plain Girl 
(Su-nti; see below) explained to the Yellow Emperor the art of sex- 
ual intercourse as exposed by the Five Girls. ‘This art not pee harms 
the body but also infringes on the nature of man and woman” #4 4 25 
SEEKKH SPRL IA AEE BLE LI.HL 
AX @ e+ —~ t+. And when the modern Chinese historian KU sHIH 
calls the flourishing of the Art of the Bedchamber in the Han capital 
Ch’ ane a blot on the history of the Han Dynasty (44 & , 32 Z 
5h 3 # 348 IK, Shanghai 1927, page 250), it was doubtless the Taoist 
degeneration of this art which he had in mind. 

The sexual vampirism of the Taoist alchemists must be con- 
sidered as quite apart from the Art of the Bedchamber, which, 
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contrary to the allegations of later Confucianist writers, is by no means 
peculiar to Taoism. The roots of this art lie embedded in archaic 
Chinese cosmology and ancient fertility rites. The sexual act was con- 
sidered as a reproduction of the union of Heaven and Earth which 
mate during a storm when “the clouds receive the rain”. As a matter 


of fact the expression vin-vt © 14 “clouds and rain” is to-day still 


the most common flowery term for sexual intercourse. It is explained 
by quoting an ancient story (cf. Appendix: Chinese ‘Terminology of 
Sex), but the idea itself is much older than this particular story. Its 
origin lies hidden in the pre-history of the Yellow Race. 

It is true that Taoist philosophers gave a peculiar Taoist flavour 
to speculations about “nurturing the vital spirit” and “nursing life”. 
But these notions were already prevalent long before Taoism or 
Confucianism had developed into a system. ‘The Art of the Bedchamber 
is no more Taoist than Chinese village festivals where the partici- 
pants freely indulged in sexual license as a fertility rite. Such festivals 
are based on the oldest beliefs of the Chinese people. They are already 
alluded to in the sHm-cutnc, the classical “Book of Odes” and sur- 
vive to the present day in the “celebration of the pervigilium”, sHov- 
KENG-SHEN ‘3’ 7% ‘P, and other rural festivals. 
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THE LIU-CH’AO AND SUI PERIODS A.D. 220-618 


THE CONTENTS OF THE HANDBOOKS OF SEX 


After the fall of the Han Dynasty there followed a period of inter- 
nal strife and political confusion which was to last almost four centuries, 
and during which no less than six kingdoms, tru-cHao * ¥X%, existed 
in different parts of the country. Finally, in A.D. 590, the Empire 
was united again under the short-lived Sui Dynasty which reigned 
until A.D. 618. 

During the turbulent period of the Six Kingdoms arts and letters 
flourished. In the field of philosophy it was especially the magical and 
alchemistic aspects of the Taoist creed which prospered and during 
the 4th and 5th century counted many eminent scholars among its 
followers. 

Taoist writers of this period placed great stress on various disci- 
plines conducive to strengthening one’s vital essence and prolonging 
one’s years. Among these disciplines the Art of the Bedchamber occu- 
pied an important place. 

The Taoist philosopher Ko HuNG (% 34%, better known by his pseu- 
donym pao-p’u-1z0 #2 4h 3, fl. about A.D. 300) often refers to the 
Art of the Bedchamber. He recognises this art as one of many ways 
to prolong life, but denies that it is the sole method of reaching 
immortality. He also rejects the exaggerated claims of some Taoist 
alchemists who maintain that sexual intercourse is a panacea for all 
diseases and afflictions. In ch. 6 of the NEI-P'IEN occurs the following 
passage (Fol. 163/1-8). 


“Someone asked: ‘I have heard that the Art of the Bedroom embraces 
the entire Supreme Way and in itself suffices toward one’s attain- 
ment of immortality. This art is also said to enable a man to avert 
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calamities and to absolve him of guilt and to change ill luck into good; 
that officials will thereby obtain promotion and merchants double profit. 
Do you believe this?’ Pao-p’u-tzi answered: “These are all spurious say- 
ings from the books of the magicians, subsequently expanded and embell- 
ished by amateurs, so that by now their real meaning has become lost. 
Some persons also propound such false teachings in order to commit 
adultery and to cheat the common people, they obscure the real prin- 
ciples in order to obtain employment and to attract disciples, thus to 
acquire material gain. Now the art of Yin and Yang (i.e. sexual inter- 
course) is most suited for curing minor ills. Further, it will prevent debil- 
ity. However, this art carries its own limitations; how could it ever make 
it possible for one to reach immortality? Not to speak of the claim that 
thereby one can avert misfortune and attract luck!’ 


Further along, Fol. 163/9-14, 164/1—3, Pao-p’u-tzi continues the 
argument as follows. 


“When the common people hear that the Yellow Emperor ascended 
Heaven (1.e. became an Immortal) because he had (sexual intercourse 
with) twelve hundred women, they think that it was the only reason 
that he achieved longevity. They do not know that at the foot of the 
Ching Mountain and on the bank of the Ting Lake ((1.)), the Yellow 
Emperor distilled the Ninefold Drug and (having partaken thereof) 
ascended Heaven riding on a dragon. It is true that he also had inter- 
course with twelve hundred women, but this was not the sole cause of 
his success. On the other hand, if one partakes of all the various magic 
drugs and nurtures one’s three natures, while at the same time being 
ignorant of the Art of the Bedchamber, those drugs and disciplines 
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will prove to be without effect. Therefore the Sages of olden times, 
fearing that people would treat sexual desire lightly, praised (the mer- 
its of) the sexual act in words, but these words should not be implic- 
itly believed. The Dark Girl and the Plain Girl compared the sexual 
act with (the intermingling of) water and fire, stating that water and 
fire can kill people but also give them new life, depending on whether 
they do or do not know the correct methods of sexual intercourse. This 
art is based on the theory that the more women a man copulates with, 
the greater will be the benefit he derives; and that for a man who 1s 
ignorant of this art, copulation with only one or two women will suffice 
to bring about his speedy death. The methods taught by P’eng-tsu stress 
this principle, while other handbooks preach various troublesome and 
difficults methods (of sexual intercourse), but the benefit derived there- 
from is not as large as these books aver, and but very few people can 
put these methods into practice. 


It is curious to note that in Ko Hung’s time there were apparently 
some charlatans who recommended the Art of the Bedchamber as a 
means for obtaining promotion in official life, and even ensuring profit 
in commercial affairs! 

In ch. 19 Ko Hung gives a catalogue of ‘Taoist books recommended 
for study. There one finds i.a. the following titles of handbooks 
of sex. 


JUNG-cHENG-cHING JY 3 @¥ “Handbook of Jung-ch’eng” 


HSUAN-NU-cHING & & &% “Handbook of the Dark Girl” 


SU-NU-CHING Z & ay “Handbook of the Plain Girl” 
y we 
pENG-Tsu-cHinc 4&3 48, €% “Handbook of P’eng-tsu” 


The first item was discussed in the first section of this essay as one 
of the handbooks of sex listed in the Han Dynastic History. The other 
three books are indirectly referred to in the second passage quoted 
from Pao-p’u-tztii above. These three bear discussion here in greater 
detail. 
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Above the Han philosopher Wang Ch’ung was cited as stating that 
the Plain Girl explained to the Yellow Emperor the art of sexual 
intercourse as exposed by the Five Girls. The “Plain Girl”, su-nt 
AX, is a nebulous figure. She is usually mentioned together with 
the “Dark Girl”, usttan-ntb & @%, and the “Elected Girl”, Ts’ar-Nu 
3 %&. Apparently there were two more, since Wang Ch’ung men- 
tions “Five Girls”; but the preserved texts only mention the three 
named above. No details are known about this trio. Perhaps they 
were female sorcerers of China’s hoary antiquity, the so-called wu 
4K that played an important role in ancient Chinese religion. The 
HAN-WU-TI-NEI-CHUAN, a Taoist book written in the 5th or 6th cen- 
tury A.D. (see below) states that the arcana of sex must be trans- 
mitted from one woman to another. This statement, together with 
the fact that the Plain Girl and her companions are depicted as teach- 
ers of the Yellow Emperor in matters of sex, would seem to hark 
back to prehistoric times when a matriarchal society prevailed. 

Be this as it may, commencing with the Han period these three 
girls were generally considered as the guardians of the secrets of sex- 
ual intercourse. ‘Throughout the centuries the handbooks of sex attribute 
their own pronouncements to statements by these three girls. 

P’eng-tsu is another mythical being of remote antiquity, said to 
have lived to an age of 800 years. Students of the Art of the Bed- 
chamber believed that he reached this venerable age on account of 
his proficiency in this art, and hence he became the alleged author 
of a special handbook of sex. Most of the handbooks of sex are writ- 
ten in the form of dialogues in which the Yellow Emperor either 
questions the Plain Girl directly or sends her or the other girls to 
P’eng-tsu for further instruction by him 

The three handbooks of sex which Ko Hung ascribed to Su-nti, 
Hsiian-nti and P’eng-tsu were listed three centuries later in the Sui 
Dynastic History. 
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This work contains a bibliographical section which also covers the 
preceding four centuries. Unlike the corresponding section in the Han 
History, the Sui bibliography does not devote a special heading to 
the Art of the Bedchamber. At the end of the heading “Medical 
Books”, however, several titles are listed which must refer either to 
Taoist disciplines for prolonging life in general or to special works 
on the Art of the Bedchamber. In the latter category I mention the 
following eight items. 


1. su-Ni-pr-rao-cuine & + AEB 4% “Classic of the Secret Methods 
of the Plain Girl”, in one book roll. Appended: Hstan-NU-CcHING 
& KE “Handbook of the Dark Girl.” 

2. su-ni-ranc KK A “Recipes, of the Plain Girl”, in one book roll. 

3. P'ENG-TSU-YANG-HSING $% #8. A 44 “P’eng-tsu on Nurturing Nature”, 
in one book roll. 

4. HSi-FANG-NEI-PL-SHU Fe A] BL 4KT “Preface to the Secret Art of 
the Bedchamber”, by Mr. Ko Zz A, one roll. 

5. vt-FANG-PL-CHUEH F & #LS-2 “Secret Prescriptions for the Bed- 
chamber”, in eight book rolls. 

6. ditto, new edition # 4%, in nine book rolls. 

7. FANG-NEI-PI-YAO # A] Fs B “Summary of the Secrets of the Bed- 
chamber”, by Hsii T’ai-shan #& AU), one roll. 

8. YANG-SHENG-YAO-CHI S “Principles of Nurturing Life”, by 
Chang Chan %& 7€ in ten book rolls. 


Furthermore, ch. 35 states under the heading “Taoist Classics” that 
among these there were 13 items dealing with the Art of the Bed- 
chamber, totalling 38 book rolls % % + 2#Pp 24+ \ ¥; but the 
titles of these books are not listed. 

The original texts of the eight items listed above are all lost in 
China ((2)). However, by a fortunate chance, longer fragments of nos. 
1, 2 and 5, and some passages from no. 8, together with quotations 
from other Chinese handbooks of sex of the Liu-ch’ao, Sui and ‘T’ang 
periods have been preserved in Japan. It is therefore possible to pro- 
ceed with our discussion of the handbooks of sex on the basis of 
actual texts. 
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_These fragments are to be found in the Japanese work I-sHIN-P6 
(= “SS ®, Chinese I-HSIN-FANG), a voluminous compendium of med- 
ical science in 30 parts. This work consists of extracts from several 
hundred Chinese books of the T’ang period and earlier, collected and 
classified by Tamba Yasuyori ++ 5% ER #B, a famous Japanese physi- 
cian of Chinese descent. He began this work in 982 and completed 
it in 984. For many centuries this book circulated only in manuscript. 
In 1854 Taki Genkin (7 4@ < 8, died 1857), a Japanese physi- 
cian attached to the Shogun’s seraglio, published a magnificent large 
blockprint based on old manuscripts. 

In the present essay we are concerned only with Part 28 of the 
I-hsin-fang, entitled FANG-NEr By YW “The Bedchamber”, divided in 
30 sections. This part consists entirely of quotations relating to the 
Art of the Bedchamber culled from a number of ancient Chinese 
works including handbooks of sex, ancient medical treatises, books on 
physiognomy, collections of recipes, etc. Since most of these works 
are lost, this text is of incalculable value. 

Tamba Yasuyori was a most conscientious scholar. He reproduced 
the passages he selected exactly as he found them in the original 
manuscripts brought over from China, not correcting even the most 
obvious errors, abbreviations and repetitions. The later Japanese copy- 
ists took this same attitude of scrupulous respect for ancient texts. As 
a result of this praiseworthy scholarly tradition this text has retained 
all the features of the original T’ang manuscripts. This is proved by 
a comparison with documents of similar nature found at Tun-huang, 
as for instance the TA-Lo-FU (see below); these texts mutually corrob- 
orate and explain each other. 

The Fang-nei part of the I-hsin-fang is reproduced in its entirety 
on Fol. 13-64. For the reader’s convenience I added a provisional 
interpunction and corrected the most obvious errors. This edition, 
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however, is by no means final. It should be re-examined carefully by 
a Sinologue versed in Chinese materia medica, and published with 
an extensive commentary. 

The pioneer work on this text was done by the modern Chinese 
scholar vEH TE-HUI (# 4% x 1864-1927), who used the Japanese 
edition printed by ‘Taki Genkin. Yeh Te-hui found five ancient Chinese 
handbooks of sex quoted so extensively that he thought it possible to 
reconstruct the main part of the original text on the basis of these 
fragments scattered over Part 28 of the I-hsin-fang. Thus in 1914 he 
published the following four works listed in the Sui History: 


SU-NU-CHING, Incorporating the HsUAN-Nnt-cuInG (cf. page 19 above, 
item 1) 

SU-NU-FANG (item 2) 

YU-FANG-PI-CHUEH (items 5 and 6) 

YU-FANG-CHIH-YAO (probably identical with item 7) 


In addition Yeh Te-hui reconstructed the text called TUuNG-HstAN- 
tz0 3] &% 3 “The Ars Amatoria of Master Tung-hsiian”, which is 
not listed in the earlier bibliographies. It is mentioned for the first 
time in the Bibliographical Section of the T’ang Dynastic History. Its 
style and contents prove, however, that although its redaction prob- 
ably dates from the T’ang Dynasty, the text itself belongs to the Liu- 
ch’ao period. 

These five handbooks of sex are published in Yeh Te-hui’s sHuANc- 
MEI-CHING-AN-TS'UNG-sHU (#% 46 % v8) % Z, compilation started 1903, 
complete blockprint publ. 1914). He thereby greatly offended con- 
temporary old-fashioned literati and his reputation as a scholar was 
promptly ruined. This bigoted attitude is all the more significant since 
Chinese scholars as a rule take a broad view in literary matters. They 
are wont to judge a man’s scholarship by quality, ignoring moral 
shortcomings or political errors. But sex is the exception. As soon as 
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a scholar dares to write on this particular subject he is immediately 
ostracized. These facts are eloquent proof how badly ensnarled Chinese 
literati of the Ch’ing period had become in their own sexual inhibi- 
tions. It is worth while to note in passing the ironical fact that Yeh 
Te-hui was as old-fashioned as the literati who branded him with the 
hic niger est. He stated in the prefaces of the handbooks reconstructed 
by him that he was attempting to show, with these texts, that the 
Chinese knew centuries ago everything—and much more—than is 
contained in modern works on sex. 

Yeh Te-hui’s publications prove that, apart from his disdain for 
modern science, he was a widely-read and conscientious scholar. ‘This 
is shown also by his handling of the five texts under discussion. 

He assumed that the sequence of the 30 headings of Part 28 of 
the I-hsin-fang roughly indicated the order of the contents of an 
ancient handbook on sex. Therefore in his reconstructions he arranged 
the scattered quotations according to this sequence. It appears that 
most of the old handbooks were divided into six main sections, viz.: 


A. Introductory remarks on the cosmic significance of the sexual union 
and its importance for the health and harmonious relations of both 
partners. 

. A description of sexual play preliminary to the act. 

. The sexual act itself. The technique of the coitus, including the var- 
ious positions in which the act can be consummated. 

. The therapeutic aspect of the sexual act. 

. Sexual selection, prenatal care and eugenics. 

. Various recipes and prescriptions. 


qamo Ow 


In Yeh Te-hui’s reconstructions, the various quotations from one and 
the same treatise are arranged within this frame work. It is, of course, 
impossible to say how much of the complete original is represented 
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by these reconstructions. The ‘Tung-hstian-tzti gives the impression of 
being a complete text, while the Su-nti-ching and the Su-nti-fang are 
apparently complete but for a few minor lacunae. All of these three 
works are listed as having consisted of only one book roll, and their 
present size as reconstructed corresponds roughly to that of one chap- 
ter of an ancient book. The Yti-fang-pi-chiieh however must repre- 
sent but a small part of the original, which according to the Sui 
History consisted of no less than 8 book rolls (9 in the revised edi- 
tion and 10 in the list of the T’ang History). If the Yii-fang-chih-yao 
is identical with the Fang-nei-pi-yao of the Sui History, it consisted 
of only one book roll; but the few quotations in the I-hsin-fang are 
insufficient even for one chapter. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the bibliographical lists occasionally 
give author’s names—Mr. Ko, Chang Chan, Hsii ‘T’ai-shan etc.—the 
handbooks of sex were no individual productions; the persons men- 
tioned as their “authors” were rather “editors”. ‘These handbooks were 
collections of pronouncements, often written in verse, culled from var- 
ious older treatises, perhaps dating from before the Han period. In 
my opinion we may safely assume that, if the handbooks of sex listed 
in the Han Dynastic History had been preserved, their contents would 
prove to be practically identical with those of the handbooks quoted 
in the I-hsin-fang. 

Aside from the five works reconstructed by Yeh Te-hui, the I-hsin- 
fang also quotes the following: 


a. YANG-SHENG-YAO-CHI B 4B 4e , listed in the Sui History, item 8 
above. This book is probably lost. It is mentioned in the list of works 
consulted for the compilation of the huge Sung compendium of lit- 
erary reference T’AI-P°ING-YU-LAN (A.D. 977), I have found no quo- 
tations in books of later date. 

b. cHIEN-cHIN-FANG + 4 % “Priceless Recipes”, a medical work of 
the T’ang period; see below. 
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PAO-P'U-TzU, the works of Ko Hung quoted above. 

d. T’AI-CH'ING-CHING A 34 &%. This is the T’Al-cH’ING-SHEN-CHIEN 
K +h KP SE, a famous old handbook of physiognomy. 

e. HUA-TO CHEN-cHru-cHinc 3% 40 4 & 4¥ “Handbook of Acupunc- 
ture and Moxabustion of Dr. Hua T’o”; for this doctor see page 2 
above. 

f. (HUANG-TI-)HSIA-MA-CHING [®& | 4 KZ €Z, a book on the same 

subject as e. 


Yeh Te-hui’s reconstructed texts are easily obtainable, but the I-hsin- 
fang is rather rare. Since the I-hsin-fang moreover gives many pas- 
sages from other sources that though important for the study of ancient 
Chinese sex life, were not utilized by Yeh Te-hui, it is Part 28 of 
the I-hsin-fang that is reprinted here. However, for the convenience 
of those readers who wish to verify Yeh’s method but who have no 
copy of his Shuang-mei-ching-an ts’ung-shu at hand, his reconstruc- 
tion of Tung-hsiian-tzi is here reprinted separately (Fol. 1-12). 

Below is a translation of ‘Tung-hstian-tzt. A perusal of this text will 
give the reader an idea of style and contents of an ancient Chinese 
handbook on sex. 


THE ARS AMATORIA OF MASTER TUNG-HSUAN 


“Master Tung-hsiian said: Of all the ten thousand things created by 
Heaven, man is the most precious. Of all things that make man pros- 
per none can be compared with sexual intercourse. It is modeled 
after Heaven and takes its pattern by Earth, it regulates Yin and rules 
Yang. Those who understand its significance can nurture their nature 
and prolong their years; those who miss its true meaning will harm 
themselves and die before their time. 


Il 


“Now the methods of sexual intercourse as taught by the Dark Girl 
have been transmitted since antiquity; but they give only a general 
survey of this subject, they do not exhaust its subtle mysteries. When 
contemplating these prescriptions I often thought of supplementing 
their lacunae. Gathering usages and established manners I now have 
compiled this new handbook. Although it does not give all finer 
nuances, I yet hope that it contains the essentials. The various ways 
of sitting and lying together; the postures of stretching and opening 
the legs; the diverse ways of adjusting the body, and the methods for 
deep and shallow penetration, all these comprise the Reason of the 
sexual union and supply the Rhythm of the five Elements. Those 
who let themselves be guided by these rules will attain longevity. 
Those who act contrary to them will come to harm and perish. How 
should that which is of advantage to all not be transmitted for ten 
thousand generations? 
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Il 


“Master ‘Tung-hstian said: Truly Heaven revolves to the left and Earth 
revolves to the right. ‘Thus the four seasons succeed each other, man 
calls and woman follows, above there is action and below compliance; 
this is the natural order of all things. If the man moves and the woman 
does not respond, or if the woman is roused and the man does not 
comply, then the sexual act will not only injure the man but also 
harm the woman, for this runs counter to the established relations 
between Yin and Yang. If they unite themselves in such a way neither 
of the partners to the act will derive benefit from it. Therefore, man 
and woman must move according to their cosmic orientation, the man 
should thrust from above and the woman receive below. If they unite 
in this way, it can be called Heaven and Earth in even balance. 


IV 


“Deep and shallow, slow and quick, straight and slanting thrusts, all 
these are by no means uniform, each has its own characteristics. A 
slow thrust should resemble the movement of a carp caught on the 
hook; a quick thrust should resemble the flight of birds against the 
wind. Inserting and withdrawing, moving up and down and from left 
to right, interspaced by intervals or in quick succession, all these 
movements should be properly correlated. One must apply each of 
them at the proper time and not always stubbornly cling to one style 
alone to serve one’s convenience. 


V 


“When a man and a woman have intercourse for the first time, 
the man should sit down at the woman’s left side and the woman 
should sit on the man’s right. Then the man crosses his legs and 
places the woman in his lap. He presses her slender waist, he caresses 
her precious body, he whispers endearing words and engages in 
passionate discourse. Both being of the same mind, they hug and 
embrace—their bodies close together and their lips pressed against 
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each other. ‘The man sucks the woman’s lower lip, the woman sucks 
the man’s upper lip. They kiss each other, feeding on each other’s 
saliva. Or the man softly bites the woman’s tongue or gnaws her lips 
a little, places her head in his hands and pinches her ears. ‘Thus pat- 
ting and kissing a thousand charms will unfold and the hundred sor- 
rows will be forgotten. Then the man makes the woman hold his 
Jade Stalk with her left hand while the man with his right hand rubs 
the woman’s Jade Gate. Now the man will experience her Yin influence 
and his Jade Stalk will rise; it is standing strongly, pointing upwards 
like a lonely peak towering high up in the Milky Way. The woman 
experiences his Yang influence and the Cinnabar Crevice will become 
moist exuding a rich flow of secretions like a lonely well springing 
up in the deep vale. This is the spontaneous reaction of Yin and 
Yang which can never be achieved by artificial means. As soon as 
the pair has reached this stage they are in a condition fit for unit- 
ing with each other. Should the man’s member fail to rise or the 
woman’s vagina fail to moisten, then these are the outer signs of some 
inner disease. 


VI 


“Master ‘Tung-hstian said: When a man and a woman have sexual 
intercourse together they should always begin by sitting as described 
above and only thereafter lie down together, the woman on the 
left and the man on the right. When they are thus stretched out 
side by side, the man turns the woman on her back and makes her 
spread her legs. He places himself on top and kneels between her 
thighs. Then he inserts his Jade Stalk between the outer labia of 
the Precious Gate, that umbrageous region that resembles a cluster 
of low-growing pine trees in front of a deep grotto. He lets his 
member play about in this portal, continuing his empassioned speech 
and sucking her tongue. Or he will contemplate her beautiful face 
or look down at the Golden Crevice. He will stroke her belly and 
her breasts and rub the outer labia of her vulva. At this moment the 
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man’s passion will be roused and the woman’s thoughts will become 
confused. The man makes his Positive Peak move up and down in 
the vulva, below rubbing it against the Jade Veins and above against 
the Golden Gully, letting it play all around the outer and inner labia, 
finally to come to rest on the right side of the Jewel Terrace ((3)). 
All this is playing on the outside before penetrating into the vagina. 


Vil 


“When the Cinnabar Crevice of the woman is exuding rich mois- 
ture, then the Positive Peak penetrates right into the vagina, shed- 
ding moisture that mixes with that of the woman thus moistening her 
Sacred Field above and the Umbrageous Vale below. Then the man 
should engage in vigorous movement deftly pushing in and with- 
drawing, making the woman exstatically cry for mercy. At that moment 
the man should withdraw and wipe his and her member with a piece 
of cloth. Thereafter he again inserts his Jade Stalk deep into the 
Cinnabar Crevice till he reaches the Yang Terrace. His member 
resembles a solid rock closing up a deep vale. Then he starts mov- 
ing, alternating nine shallow strokes with one deep one, changing the 
direction of the thrusts, now slow then quick, now deep then shal- 
low, following the rhythm of the twenty-one breaths. 


VI 


“Then the man will thrust quick and deep and the woman will join 
the movement, adapting herself to his rhythm. He attacks with his 
Positive Peak the Grain-shaped Hole and forces his way into the 
deepest point of the vagina. There he lets his member mill around 
and gradually changes over to short strokes. When the woman’s vagina 
is full of moisture (and she has reached orgasm) the man should with- 
draw. He should never withdraw when his member has become soft, 
he must withdraw it when it is still stiff’ Withdrawing the soft mem- 
ber is harmful to the man and should be meticulously avoided. 
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IX 


“Master ‘Tung-hsiian said: A careful investigation has shown that there 
are but thirty main positions for consummating the sexual union. 
With the exception of minor details these various positions and diverse 
movements are fundamentally the same and can be said to encom- 
pass all possibilities. I describe these positions here and record their 
special names, I depict their features and establish their sequence. 
The understanding reader will be able to probe their wonderful mean- 
ing to its very depth. 

1. Close Union. 2. Firm Attachment. 3. Exposed Gills. 4. The 
Unicorn’s Horn. Next to these four basic positions there are the fol- 
lowing playful variations. 

5. Reeling-off Silk. The woman lies on her back and puts her arms 
round the man’s neck, encircling his waist with her legs. ‘The man, 
crouching against the back of her thighs embraces her and inserts his 
Jade Stalk (cf Volume III, HYCC Picture 2). 

6. Winding Dragon. ‘The woman lies on her back and raises her 
bent legs. ‘The man kneels between her thighs and with his left hand 
pushes her feet back till they are above her breasts, at the same time 
driving his Jade Stalk into the Precious Gate with his right hand. 

7. Pair-eyed Fish. Man and woman lie down side by side facing 
each other. ‘The woman places one leg over his upper leg. They kiss 
and suck each other’s tongue. Then the man spreads his legs and, 
raising the woman’s upper leg with his hand, inserts the Jade Stalk 
(cf. Vol. I, HYCC Picture 16). 

8. Pair of Swallows. The woman lies on her back and opens her 
legs. The man sits astride on her and, bending over, puts his arms 
round her neck. The woman clasps his waist and the Jade Stalk pen- 
etrates the Cinnabar Crevice. 

9. Kingfisher Union. ‘The woman lies on her back, each hand clasp- 
ing either foot. ‘The man kneels with spread knees and puts his arms 
round her waist. then he inserts his Jade Stalk among the Lute Strings. 
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10. Mandarin Ducks. The woman, lying on her side, bends her 
two legs and places her (left) leg over the man’s (left) thigh. Then 
the man who is lying behind her places his (left) leg over the calf of 
the woman’s (right) leg. Raising with his (left) knee the woman’s (left) 
thigh he inserts his Jade Stalk (for this complicated position cf. Volume 
II, HYCC Picture 12). 

11. Fluttermg Butterflies. The man lies on his back and spreads 
his legs. ‘The woman sits astride his thighs facing him, her feet on 
the couch and effecting a vigorous movement supporting herself on 
her hands. Then the Positive Peak is introduced into her Precious 
Gate. 

12. Reversed Flying Ducks. The man lies on his back with spread 
legs. The woman sits astride his abdomen facing his feet and resting 
her own feet on the couch. She bends her head and taking the Jade 
Stalk inserts it into her Cinnabar Crevice (cf. Vol. HI, HYCC Picture 3). 

13. Low-branched Pinetree. The woman (lying on her back) lifts 
her crossed legs. The man clasps her waist, and the woman puts her 
arms round the man’s middle. ‘Then the Jade Stalk is inserted into 
the Precious Gate. 

14. Bamboos Near ‘The Altar. Man and woman stand face to face. 
They embrace each other and kiss while the Positive Peak is inserted 
so deeply into the Cinnabar Crevice that it finally penetrates the Yang 
Terrace. 

15. Dancing Phoenix Pair. Man and woman alternate in upper 
and lower position. Whoever happens to be below holds the legs apart 
by clasping the feet, whoever is on top sits astride on the other, 
revolving in such a way that the sexual organs always remain con- 
nected. Finally the man crouches on the woman and inserts his Jade 
Instrument, moving it vigorously up and down. 

16. Phoenix Holding Its Chicken. This position is very successful 
if an obese and tall woman has intercourse with a small man (The 
description of the pose is lost. ‘Transl.). 

17. Flying Seagulls. The man stands in front of the couch and 
raises the woman’s legs. ‘Then he thrusts his Jade Stalk deeply into 
her vagina (cf. HYCC Picture 7). 
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18. Gambolling Wild Horses. The woman lies on her back. The 
man lifts her legs and places her feet on his shoulders. ‘Then he inserts 
his Jade Stalk deep into the Precious Gate. 

19. The Galloping Steed. The woman lies on her back. The man 
squats on his heels. With his left hand he pulls her head towards 
him, with his right he raises her feet. Then he inserts his Jade Stalk 
into her vagina. 

20. Pawing Horse. The woman lies on her back. The man raises 
one of her feet and places it on his shoulder, her other foot moves 
about freely. This pose permits the Jade Stalk to penetrate deeply 
into the Cinnabar Crevice—a most pleasurable method indeed. 

21. Jumping White Tiger. The woman reclines on hands and feet 
and bends her head down, while the man kneels behind her. Encircling 
her waist with his arms he inserts the Jade Stalk into the vagina. 

22. Dark Cicada Cleaving To A Tree. The woman lies face down 
and spreads her legs. ‘The man squats between her thighs and raises 
her legs. Embracing her he pushes the Jade Stalk from behind into 
the Precious Gate. 

23. Goat Facing A Tree. The man sits down cross-legged. He lets 
the woman sit in his lap with her back towards him. She bends her 
head down and observes how the Jade Stalk is inserted. Then the 
man quickly puts his arms round her waist and starts the rocking 
movement. 

24, ‘The Jungle Fowl. The man sits down cross-legged on the couch. 
He lets a young girl sit in his lap facing him and inserts the Jade 
Stalk into her Precious Gate. A second woman standing behind her 
aids the girl’s movement by pulling the flaps of her upper garment. 
This is most pleasurable indeed. 

25. Phoenix Sporting In The Cinnabar Crevice. The woman, lying 
on her back, keeps her legs raised by holding her own feet. The man 
kneels in front of her and inserts his Jade Stalk into the Cinnabar 
Crevice. Then he starts the movement, leaning on the couch with 
his hands. A very effective method. 
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26. The Rukh Bird Soaring Over The Sea. While the woman lies 
on her back the man places her legs over his upper arms. From 
below he puts his arms under the woman’s middle and inserts his 
Jade Stalk. 

27. Wailing Monkey Embracing A Tree. The man, sitting cross- 
legged, lets the woman squat in his lap with her arms around him. 
He places one hand under her buttocks, inserts his Jade Stalk with 
the other, and then starts the movement supporting himself with that 
hand on the couch. 

28. Cat and Mouse In One Hole. The man lies on his back with 
spread legs. The woman lies down on top of him and inserts the 
Jade Stalk deeply. Or the man lies down on the woman’s back and 
lets his Jade Stalk play about inside the Precious Gate. 

29. ‘Three Year Old Donkey. The woman goes down on hands 
and knees on the couch. The man stands in front of the couch. He 
puts his arms round her waist an inserts his Jade Stalk into the 
Precious Gate. Most effective indeed. 

30. Hounds of Autumn. Both man and woman go down on hands 
and knees on the couch with their buttocks against each other. Then 
the man bends down (while supporting himself on one hand) and 
with the other he inserts his Jade Instrument into the Precious Gate. 


xX 


“Master Tung-hsiian said: There are the following nine styles of mov- 
ing the Jade Stalk. One, flailing out to right and left in the way a 
brave general breaks up the enemy ranks. ‘wo, moving up and down 
like a wild horse bucking through a stream. Three, pulling out and 
pushing in, like a flight of gulls playing in the waves. Four, alternating 
swiftly deep and shallow strokes, like a sparrow picking rice grains 
(left over) in the mortar. Five, deep and shallow strokes in steady suc- 
cession, like large stones sinking into the sea. Six, pushing on slowly, 
like a snake entering its hole to hibernate. Seven, swift pushes like a 
frightened rat rushing into its hole. Eight, using slowly as if dragging 
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the feet, like a hawk clutching an elusive rabbit. Nine, first rising then 
plunging low, like a big sail braving the gale. 


XI 


“Master Tung-hstian said: There are the following six ways of pen- 
etration. One, pushing the Jade Stalk down and letting it move to 
and fro over the Lute Strings like a saw, as if one were plying open 
an oyster to obtain the shining pearl inside. Two, hitting the Golden 
Gully over the Jade Veins, as if one were cleaving a stone to dis- 
cover the jade kernel. ‘Three, letting the Positive Peak hit against the 
Jewel Terrace, like an iron pestle descending into the medicine bowl. 
Four, letting the Jade Stalk go in and out, left and right, like weld- 
ing iron with a hammer. Five, letting the Positive Peak mill around 
in the Sacred Field and the Deep Vale, like a farmer hoeing his field 
in autumn. Six, letting the Hsiian-pu and T’ien-t’ing Peaks ((3")) rub 
against each other, two mighty mountains crumbling together. 


XII 


“Master ‘Tung-hstian said: When the man feels that he is about to 
emit semen he should always wait until the woman has reached 
orgasm. When about to reach this stage the man should make shal- 
low strokes, letting his member play about in the space between the 
Lute Strings and the Grain-shaped Hole; the movement should resem- 
ble that of an infant nibbling its mother’s breast. Then the man closes 
his eyes and concentrates his thoughts, he presses his tongue against 
the roof of his mouth, bends his back and stretches his neck. He 
opens his nostrils wide and squares his shoulders, closes his mouth 
and sucks in his breath. Then (he will not ejaculate and) the semen 
will ascend inwards on its own account. A man can completely reg- 
ulate his ejaculations. When having intercourse with women he should 
only emit semen two or three times in ten. 
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XUI 


“Master Tung-hstian said: Every man who desires a child should wait 
until after the woman has had her menstruation. If he copulates with 
her on the first or third day thereafter, he will obtain a son. If on 
the fourth or fifth day, a girl will be conceived. All emissions of semen 
during copulation after the 5th day are merely spilling one’s semen 
without serving a purpose. When emitting semen the man must wait 
till the woman experiences orgasm so that they reach the paroxysm 
simultaneously. When he ejaculates the man should emit a full dose 
of semen. First, however, he should have made the woman lie on 
her back, calm her heart and collect her thoughts; closing her eyes 
she must concentrate her mind on receiving the man’s semen. 

“Lao-tzu has said: ‘A child conceived at midnight will live to an 
advanced age. A child conceived before midnight will reach a nor- 
mal age. A child conceived after midnight will not live long’. 


XIV 


“After a woman has conceived, she should engage in good works. 
She should not look upon bad scenes, she should not hear bad words; 
she should suppress all sexual desire, she should not vituperate or 
quarrel. She should avoid becoming frightened and not overtire her- 
self She should not engage in idle talk nor let herself become depressed. 
She should avoid eating raw, cold, sour or peppery foods. She should 
not ride in a cart or on a horse, she should not climb steep hills or 
go near a precipice. She should not go down steep descents nor walk 
fast. She should take no medicine nor subject herself to acupuncture 
or moxibustion. In all respects her thoughts should be correct and 
she should continually listen to the Classical Books being read aloud. 
Then her child will be clever and wise, loyal and good. This is called 
‘educating the unborn child’. 
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XV 


“Master Tung-hsiian said: If the man is twice as old as the woman 
their copulating will harm the woman. If the woman is twice as old 
as the man their copulating will harm the man. 

“As regards the correct cosmic orientation of the body and the 
auspicious times for engaging in sexual intercourse, these are shown 
in the following table. 

“Spring: lie with the head pointing east. Summer: lie with the head 
pointing south. Autumn: lie with the head pointing north. 

“Positive, i.e. odd days of the month are auspicious. Negative, i.e. 
even days of the month are harmful to the sexual act. Positive hours, 
i.e. the hours from one in the morning until noon are advantageous. 
Negative hours, i.c. the hours from noon till eleven p.m. are harm- 
ful to the sexual act. 

“The most propitious dates are: in spring the days belonging to 
the element ‘wood’, in summer the days belonging to the element 
‘fire’, in autumn the days belonging to the element ‘metal’, and in 
winter the days belonging to the element ‘water’ ((4)). 


XVI 


“The ‘Bald Chicken Potion’ will cure a man’s five sufferings and seven 
aches and preserve him from impotency, Lii T'a-ching, Prefect of Shu, 
partook of this potion when he was seventy years old and then sired 
three sons. He drank it steadily and (had intercourse with his wife so 
often that) she came to suffer from a vaginal disease so that she could 
neither sit nor lie down. Then the Prefect threw the potion into the 
courtyard where a cock ate it. This cock jumped on a hen and con- 
tinued copulating several days without interruption, picking the hen’s 
head until it was completely bald. Therefore people called this potion 
“Bald Chicken Drug” or “Bald Chicken Pill’. 
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Recipe: 
JOU-TSUNG-JUNG Boschniakia glabra 3 gr. 
WU-WEL-TZO Schizandra sinensis 3 gr. 
Tu-szt-1Tzb Cuscuta japonica 3 gr. 
YUAN-CHIH Polygala japonica 3 er. 
SHE-CH’UANG-TZU Cridium japonicum 4 gr. 


Powderize and sieve. To be taken daily on empty stomach in one 
square spoonful wine. If taken three times daily one will be invin- 
cible. If taken for sixty days one will be able to copulate with forty 
women. The powder may also be mixed with wax and rolled into 
pills like wu-tung seeds. First one takes them regularly for five or 
nine days, thereafter as needed. 

The ‘Deer Horn Potion’ will cure a man’s five sufferings and seven 
aches, debility and incapacity, also failure of the member to rise when 
approaching the woman, and prevent shrinking of the member dur- 
ing the act. 


Recipe: 
LU-CHUEH Deer horns 
PO-TZ0-JEN Cedar seeds 
T’u-sz0-1z0 Cuscuta japonica 
CH’E-CH'IEN-TZ0 Plantago major var. asiatica 
YUAN-CHIH Polygala japonica 
WU-WEI-TZU Schizandra sinensis 
JOU-TSUNG-JUNG Boschniakia glabra 


Four grams of each. Powderize and sieve. Take five gr. in a square 
spoon after each meal. If this is not effective, add one spoon. 
Medicine for enlarging the penis. Recipe: 


JOU-TSUNG-JUNG Boschniakia glabra 3 er. 
HAI-TSAO Sea grass 2 er. 


Powderize and sieve. Mix with liver extract from a white dog (killed) 
during the first moon and thrice apply to the penis as ointment. Then 
wash off with fresh water taken from the well in the early morning. 
Guaranteed to lengthen the penis three inches. 
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Medicine for shrinking a woman’s vagina and curing frigidity dur- 
ing the sexual act. Recipe: 


SHIH-LIU-HUANG Sulphur 2 er. 

CH’ING-MU-HSIANG Inula incense 2 gr. 

SHAN-TS’AI-HUANG Seeds of Evodia rutaecarpa 13th. 2 gr. 
SHE-CH’'UANG-TZU Cridium japonicum 2 gr. 


Powderize and sieve. A small quantity should be applied inside the 
vagina prior to sexual intercourse. Care should be taken not to apply 
too much for then the vagina will close. Also: Mix three pinches of 
sulphur powder in one pint of hot water. If one washes the vagina 
with this solution it will become as narrow as that of a girl of twelve 
or thirteen. 

As a complement to this Ars Amatoria, the reader will find below 
selected passages from Part 28 of the I-hsin-fang, arranged accord- 
ing to the thirty headings into which this text is divided. 

In the original all quotations are headed by the title of the book 
they are taken from. In the translation the titles of the most impor- 
tant sources (all handbooks of sex) are abbreviated as follows: 


SNC Su-nii-ching 
YFPC Yii-fang-pi-chtich 
YECY Yii-fang-chi-yao 


HNC Hsiian-nii-ching 


FANG-NEI-CHI 


RECORDS OF THE BEDCHAMBER 
(I-hsin-fang, Part 28) 


Contents: I. Supreme significance of the sexual act—II. Nursing male 
potency—III. Nursing female potency—IV. Harmonizing the mood— 
V. Preliminary play—VI. Five properties of the male member—VII. 
The woman’s five signs—VIII. The woman’s five desires—IX. The 
woman’s ten ways of moving—X. Four conditions of the male mem- 
ber—XI. The woman’s nine spirits—XII. The nine positions—XIIL. 
The thirty positions—XIV. Nine ways of moving the male member— 
XV. Six nuances of the male movement—XVI. The eight benefits 
of sexual intercourse—XVII. The seven ills of sexual intercourse— 
XVUI. Making the semen return—XIX. Emission of semen—XX. 
How to cure ills by sexual intercourse—XXI. How to obtain chil- 
dren—XXII. Women suited for the coitus—X XIII. Women unsuited 
for the coitus—XXIV. What should be avoided—XXYV. Curing 
incubi—XXVI. The use of drugs—XXVII. Medicines for enlarging 
a small male member—XXVII. Medicines for shrinking a large 
vagina— XXIX. Post-defloration medicines—XXX. Various diseases 
of married women. 


I. Supreme Significance of the Sexual Act 


Fol. 13/8 SNC “The Yellow Emperor addressed the Plain Girl 
saying: ‘My spirit is debile and in disharmony. My heart is sad 
and I am in continuous fear. What should I do about this?’ The 
Plain Girl answered: ‘All debility of man must be attributed to faulty 
exercise of the sexual act. Woman is superior to man in the same 
respect as water is superior to fire. Those who are expert in sexual 
intercourse are like good cooks who know how to blend the five 
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flavours into a tasty broth. Those who know the art of Yin and Yang 
can blend the five pleasures; those who do not know the art will die 
an untimely death, without ever having really enjoyed the sexual act. 
Is this not something one should guard against? 

“Then the Plain Girl said: “The Elected Girl had a wonderful knowl- 
edge of the arts of Tao, so the King sent her to P’eng-tsu, to inquire 
about methods to reach immortality. P’eng-tsu said: ‘A man can gain 
longevity by sparing his semen and nursing his spirit, also by dieting 
and taking various drugs. But if he does not know the methods of sex- 
ual intercourse, diet and drugs will be of no avail. The union of man 
and woman is like the mating of Heaven and Earth. It is because of 
their correct mating that Heaven and Earth last forever. Man, how- 
ever, has lost this secret, therefore his age has gradually decreased. If 
a man could learn to stop this decline of his power and how to avoid 
ills by the art of Yin and Yang, he will attain immortality. 

“The Elected Girl bowed twice and asked: ‘Could I hear the essence 
of this art?’ P’eng-tsu said: “This art is very easy to know, but man 
cannot practise it. Now the King rules over all the complicated machin- 
ery of the Empire, therefore he must familiarize himself with all disci- 
plines of Tao. Part of his duty lies in the seraglio, therefore he must 
know the methods of sexual intercourse. The principle of this method 
is to have frequent intercourse with young girls, but emit semen only 
on rare occasions. This method makes a man’s body light and will expel 
all diseases.’ 


Thereafter follows a passage about the Han Emperor Wu, which Yeh 
Te-hui did not include in his reconstruction, perhaps because he con- 
sidered it a later interpolation. It must be noted that during the 5th 
and 6th centuries Taoist writers composed a number of treatises which 
they represented as dating from the Han period, in order to enhance 
the prestige of such books. Most of these spurious literary products 
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center about the Han Emperor Wu (B.C. 140-87). This Emperor 
was deeply interested in Taoist alchemy and the quest for immortal- 
ity and invited a number of self-styled immortals and wonder-workers 
to his court. 

The best known of these spurious works is the HAN-WU-TI-NEI- 
cHuan 72 2 A 4@ “The Inner Biography of Emperor Wu of the 
Han Dynasty”, ascribed to the famous Han scholar PAN ku (#z [€] 
A.D. 32-92), but in reality written during the 6th century. This book 
relates, in a brilliant literary style typical of the Liu-ch’ao period, how 
Emperor Wu received a visit from the Taoist goddess HsI-wANG-mMU 
 £-€, the Fairy Queen of the Western Paradise, who instructed 
the Emperor in the secrets of Longevity; this visit is dated the first 
year of the Yiian-feng era, or B.C. 110. Although the Art of the 
Bedchamber is not directly referred to in this book, the text often 
alludes to it, adding that these arcana are transmitted only once in 
four thousand years and always from one woman to another. 

Through the centuries until the end of the Ming period (A.D. 
1644), the handbooks of sex refer to the above-mentioned occurrence 
as the one on which the secrets of sexual intercourse were again 
divulged to man in the person of Emperor Wu. Beside Hsi-wang-mu 
they also mention one of the Emperor’s ministers as the master who 
enounces these arcana. The passage from SNC quoted in the I-hsin- 
fang represents an example of the latter tradition. It says: 


Fol. 14/8 SNC “During the Han Dynasty the Imperial Son-in-law Wu- 
tzi-tu had reached an age of hundred and thirty years. The Emperor 
Wu, while hunting on the banks of the Wei River, noticed that there 
was a brilliant halo of more than a fathom high about the head of 
Wu-tzti-tu. The Emperor marveled at this and inquired of Tung-fang 
So about it. The latter said: “This man’s vital essence is in communi- 
cation with Heaven. He knows the art of sexual intercourse.’ ‘Thereupon 
the Emperor dismissed his suite and asked Wu-tzti-tu about it privately. 
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Ww-tzt-tu said: “The affair of Yin and Yang constitutes the secret of 
the bedchamber. I, Your Majesty’s servant, ought not to speak about 
this. Those who can practise this art are few, I dare not divulge it. I 
was taught this art by Master Ling-yang when I was sixty-five years 
old and have been practising it for seventy-two years. All those who 
strive to prolong their life must seek life’s very source. If one merely 
covets woman’s beauty and forces oneself to emit semen, all one’s blood- 
vessels will be harmed and the hundred diseases will raise their head.’ 


After this historical passage, the text quotes YFCY in a passage that 
closely resembles the statement about the Yellow Emperor and his 
many wives made by Ko Hung, and translated on page 16 above. 


Fol. 15/1 YFCY “P’eng-tsu said: “The Yellow Emperor had intercourse 
with twelve hundred women and thereby became an Immortal. Ordinary 
men have but one woman and that one suffices to make them perish. 
Is not there a vast difference between those who know the secrets of 
sexual intercourse and those who are ignorant of it? Those who know 
this art worry only about not obtaining a sufficient number of women 
with which to copulate. Those women need not necessarily all be beau- 
tiful and attractive. One should look for young ones who have not yet 
borne a child and who are well-covered with flesh. If one copulates 
with seven or eight of such women the benefit will be great. 

Fol. 15/8 SNC “The Yellow Emperor asked the Plain Girl: ‘Now 
what if one decided to refrain entirely from sexual intercourse?’ The 
Plain Girl answered: “This is wrong, Heaven and Earth have their 
opening and closing, Yin and Yang develop from each other. Man 
is modeled after Yin and Yang and embodies the sequence of the 
four seasons. If one should resolve to abstain from sexual inter- 
course, one’s spirit will not develop since the interchange of Yin and 
Yang will then come to a halt. How could one thus supplement one’s 
vital essence? Blending the vital essence during frequent exercise of the 
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sexual act, substituting the new for the old, this is how one benefits 
oneself. If the Jade Stalk becomes inactive a man will die. But its activ- 
ity should be controlled and guided. If one knows how to copulate with- 
out emitting semen, then the semen will “return”. To make the semen 
“return” so as to benefit one’s system—this is the secret of life.’ 


Hereafter follows the passage from Pao-p’u-tzi quoted on p. 16 above. 
Then Chapter I and I of Tung-hstian-tzt. 


IL. Nursing Male Potency 


Under this heading are given quotations that stress the necessity of 
copulating with a number of different women in order to strengthen 
the man’s vital essence. I translate only one passage. 


Fol. 18/10-12 YFPC “The Taoist Green Buffalo said: ‘If a man con- 
tinually changes the women with whom he copulates the benefit will 
be great. If in one night one can copulate with more than ten women 
it is best. If one always copulates with one and the same woman her 
vital essence will gradually grow weaker and in the end she will be in 
no fit condition to give the man benefit. Moreover the woman herself 
will become emaciated. 


III. Nursing Female Potency 

This is a curious section that deals with Taoist sexual black magic. 
It explains i.a. how a woman can change her sex by extracting Yang 
essence from the man during the coitus. This passage shall be sepa- 
rately translated and discussed at the end of this chapter. 


IV. Harmonizing the Mood 


This section begins with Chapters HI, IV and V of Tung-hsiian-tzt. 
Then follow these quotations from other handbooks. 
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Fol. 21/3-6 SNC “The Yellow Emperor said: ‘It happens that when 
I am intent on copulating the Jade Stalk will not rise. My face then 
reddens. I am full of mortification and find sweat pearls on my brow. 
Yet, since I am filled with ardent desire, I try to force my member to 
rise aiding it with my hand. Please instruct me as to what to do on 
such an occasion’ The Plain Girl said: ‘What Your Majesty inquires 
about is a common suffering of all people’. This is (because they for- 
get) that everytime a man wishes to copulate there is a certain order 
of things which must be followed. In the first place, the man must har- 
monise his mood with that of the woman and then the Jade Stalk will 
rise, etc. (there follows an explanation of preliminary sexual play, sim- 
ilar to Chapter HI of Tung-hsiian-tzt). 

Fol. 21/10-14 YFCY “The Taoist Liu Ching said: ‘When about to 
copulate with a woman a man must always first engage her in pro- 
tracted gentle play to harmonise her mood with his and make her emo- 
tions respond. After a considerable time of this sporting the man can 
start the actual sexual union. He should insert his member when it is 
not quite stiff and withdraw it when it is strong and hard. The push- 
ing in and the withdrawing should be done slowly, spaced by suitable 
intervals. One should not move violently, for then one’s five intestines 
will be upset and the blood circulation will be harmed, thereby mak- 
ing one susceptible to the hundred diseases. During the coitus one should 
not emit semen. If on one night a man can copulate scores of times 
without ejaculating once, then all his ills will be cured and his span of 
life will be prolonged daily. 

Fol. 22/1—4 “The Yellow Emperor said: ‘When a man is about to 
copulate with a woman she will sometimes not be happy, her passion 
will not be roused and her vulva will not become moist. Then the 
man’s Jade Stalk will not rise but it will remain small and soft. What 
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is the cause of this?? The Dark Girl answered: ‘Yin and Yang undergo 
each other’s influence. Therefore, when Yang does not obtain Yin it is 
sad and if Yin does not obtain Yang it will not become active. If the 
man wants to copulate and the woman does not gladly assent, or if the 
woman wants to copulate and the man does not desire her, then it 
means that their hearts are not yet in harmony and that their vital 
essence is not yet roused. 


V. Preliminary Play 


The greater part of this section consists of Chapter VI, VII and VUI 
of Tung-hsiian-tzi. Then follows a passage from the Su-nti-ching 
which is not translated here. 


VI. Five Properties of the Male Member 


A brief eulogy on the properties of the male member, which are com- 
pared to moral virtues; quoted from YFPC. Not translated here. 


VIL. The Woman’s Five Signs 


As appears from the opening paragraph, this section forms one unit 
together with VIII and IX; these three sections describe the signs 
showing a woman’s experience during the sexual act. Translated in 


full. 


Fol. 24/2-7 YFPC “The Yellow Emperor said: “How can one know 
that the woman is near orgasm?’ The Plain Girl said: ‘Woman has the 
five signs and the five desires, and moreover the ten ways of moving 
her body during the act. The Five Signs are as follows. First, she grows 
red in the face; now the man can slowly press near. Second, her nip- 
ples stiffen and her nose grows moist; now the man can slowly insert 
his member. Third, her throat is dry and she swallows her saliva; now 
the man can slowly start moving. Fourth, her vagina becomes slippery; 
now the man can slowly let his member penetrate deeper. Fifth, her 
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vaginal secretions drip between her buttocks; now the man can freely 
proceed with the act. 


VU. The Woman’s Five Desires 


IX. 


Fol. 24/8-12 “The Plain Girl said: ‘By the Five Desires one can judge 
the woman’s response. First, if her thoughts desire the union her breath- 
ing will become irregular. Second, if her vagina desires the union her 
nostrils will distend and her mouth open. Third, if her vital essence 
wants to be stirred she will move her body up and down. Fourth, if 
her heart desires to be satisfied then her moisture will drench her cloth- 
ing. Fifth, if she is about to reach orgasm she will stretch her body and 
close her eyes. 


The Woman’s Ten Ways of Moving 


Fol. 24/14, Fol. 25/1-5 “The Plain Girl said: “The ten signs of the 
movements of the woman’s body are as follows. First, when she embraces 
the man with both arms it means that she wants him to draw her near 
and adjust his member to her vulva. Second, when she stretches her 
legs it means that she wishes him to rub the upper part of her vulva 
(clitoris). Third, when she distends her belly it means that she wants 
shallow thrusts. Fourth, when she starts moving her buttocks up and 
down it means that she is beginning to experience great pleasure. Fifth, 
when she lifts her legs it means that she wants deep thrusts. Sixth, when 
she presses her thighs together it means that her vagina is emitting 
secretions. Seventh, when she starts rocking from left to right it means 
that she wants slanting thrusts. Eighth, when she raises the upper part 
of her body and presses her breast against the man’s, it means that she 
is near the climax. Ninth, when she relaxes her limbs it means that she 
has experienced orgasm. Tenth, when her vagina emits rich secretions 
it means that her vital essence has come forth. 

“By these signs one will know that the woman has reached orgasm. 
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X. Four Conditions of the Male Member 


XI. 


Fol. 20 HNC “The Yellow Emperor said: ‘If, although I desire to cop- 
ulate, my Jade Stalk will not rise, should I then try to force it or not?’ 
The Dark Girl said: ‘Certainly not. If a man feels the urge to copu- 
late, he should pay due attention to the four different conditions of his 
member. Only if a man’s member has passed through these four con- 
ditions can he bring about the woman’s nine spirits.’ ‘The Yellow Emperor 
asked: ‘What are these four conditions?’ The Dark Girl said: ‘If there 
is no movement inside the Jade Stalk, the spirit of harmony has not 
yet been roused. If it moves without swelling, the skin spirit is not yet 
roused. If it swells without hardening, the bone spirit is not yet roused. 
If it hardens without getting hot, the soul is not yet roused. Now move- 
ment within the member means that the semen is stirred. Its swelling 
means that the semen is concentrating. Its hardening means that the 
semen reaches the inner door. Its becoming hot means that the semen 
nears the outer gate. If these four spirits are controlled in the correct 
way, the outlet of the seminal duct will not open before its time and 
one will not spill the semen.’ 


The Woman’s Nine Spirits 


Fol. 25 HNC “The Yellow Emperor said: ‘Good! Now how shall we 
recognise the nine spirits of the woman?’ The Dark Girl said: “The 
nine spirits will be known by the following symptoms. If the woman 
breathes deeply and swallows her saliva, her lung spirit is roused. If 
she starts whispering endearments and kisses the man her heart spirit 
is roused. If she clasps him in her arms her spleen spirit is roused. If 
her vulva becomes wet and slippery the spirit of her kidneys is roused. 
If she sucks the man’s tongue her bone spirit is roused. If she starts 
handling his Jade Stalk her blood spirit is roused. If she fondles the 
man’s nipples her flesh spirit is roused.’ (The commentary points out 
that one ‘spirit’ is lacking, Transl.) 
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XII. The Nine Positions 


Fol. 26/10 HNG “The Dark Girl said: 

“The first of the nine positions is called The Turning Dragon. One 
makes the woman lie on her back and the man lies down on her, his 
knees resting on the couch. The woman opens her vulva and the man 
inserts his Jade Stalk into the grain-shaped Hole, also attacking the spot 
above it. Then he starts to move slowly, alternating eight shallow thrusts 
with two deep ones. He should insert his member when it has not yet 
entirely hardened and withdraw it while it is still stiff If he executes 
this movement with robust vigour the woman will experience great plea- 
sure, she will be crazed with joy. When the man is about to ejaculate 
he should restrain himself. This method will cure the hundred ills. 

“The second position is called The Tiger’s Tread. One makes the 
woman go down on hands and knees, with her buttocks up and her 
head low. The man kneels behind her and puts his arms round her 
waist. Then he inserts his Jade Stalk into the Central Point. It is impor- 
tant that he penetrate deeply and move in quick succession, alternat- 
ing five shallow thrusts with eight deep ones. The right rhythm will 
establish itself on its own account. The woman’s vagina will alternately 
contract and distend and secrete so much moisture that it drips. After 
the act one should rest. This method will prevent the hundred ills and 
the man will become increasingly vigorous. 

“The third position is called The Monkey’s Attack. One makes the 
woman lie on her back. The man lifts her legs until her knees touch 
her breasts and till her buttocks and the small of her back are elevated. 
Then he inserts the Jade Stalk penetrating the Smelling Mouse. The 
woman starts the movement and the secretions of her vagina will be 
as plentiful as rain. The man should confine his activity to pressing her 
down vigorously as if in anger. One should stop as soon as the woman 
has experienced orgasm. If one practises this method the hundred ills 
will be cured of their own account. 
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“The fourth positions is called The Cleaving Cicada. One makes the 
woman lie down flat on her belly. The man lies on her back. In order 
to be able to insert the Jade Stalk deeply he lifts up her buttocks so 
that he can penetrate the Red Pearl. He should alternate six shallow 
thrusts with nine deep ones and the woman’s vagina will then produce 
rich secretions. The inside of the vagina will move and contract, while 
the vulva distends. One should stop as soon as the woman has expe- 
rienced orgasm. This method will heal the seven kinds of aches. 

“The fifth position is called The Mounting Turtle. One makes the 
woman lie on her back and lift her legs. The man pushes her feet up 
till they are beside her breasts. Then he inserts the Jade Stalk deeply 
tll it penetrates into the Infant Girl. He alternates shallow and deep 
thrusts in the right order, but every thrust should be right in the mid- 
dle. This will cause the woman great pleasure, she will start moving 
her body in response. In her vagina there will be a rich secretion of 
moisture. Then one penetrates as deeply as possible, stopping only when 
the woman has reached orgasm. Through this method one’s semen will 
be saved and one’s force will increase a hundredfold. 

“The sixth position is called The Fluttering Phoenix. One makes the 
woman lie on her back and lift her legs. The man sits on the back of 
her thighs facing her feet and supports himself with his hands on the 
couch. He inserts his Jade Stalk penetrating into her Elder Brother 
Stone. He moves his member vigorously, compelling the woman to 
respond to his movement. He should alternate three shallow thrusts 
with eight deep ones, keeping his buttocks close to the woman’s body. 
Then the woman’s vulva will distend and secrete moisture of its own 
account. One stops as soon as the woman has reached orgasm. This 
method will cure the hundred ills. 

“The seventh position is called The Rabbit Sucking Its Hair. The 
man lies on his back with stretched legs. The woman sits astride 
him with her knees touching the couch outside his legs, turning 
her back toward his head and facing his feet. Supporting herself with 
her hands on the couch she lowers her head. Then the Jade Stalk 1s 
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inserted among the Lute strings. When the woman reaches orgasm her 
vaginal secretions will flow like a well, her great enjoyment and har- 
monious pleasure will show on her face. One stops as soon as the 
woman has experienced orgasm. Thus the hundred ills will not arise. 

“The eighth position is called Overlapping Fish Scales. The man lies 
on his back, the woman sits astride him with both legs stretched out 
in front of her. Then the member is slowly inserted. One stops when 
it has just entered the vagina. During the movement it should not be 
inserted deeper but remain nibbling as an infant at its mother’s breast. 
Only the woman should move. This way of junction should be pro- 
longed. When the woman has finally reached orgasm, the man should 
withdraw. This method will cure all kinds of congestion. 

“The ninth position is called Cranes With Joined Necks. The man 
sits cross-legged. The woman sits astride his legs and places her arms 
round his neck. The Jade Stalk is inserted and penetrates into the 
Wheat-shaped Hole. It is important to insert it very deeply. The man 
places his hands under the woman’s buttocks and thus aids her in her 
movement. Then the woman will naturally experience great pleasure. 
Her vagina will secrete rich moisture. One stops as soon as the woman 
has reached orgasm. Through this method the seven aches will be cured 
of their own account. 


XIU. The Thirty Positions (cf. Tung-hotian-tzii, ch. IX) 


XIV. Nine Ways of Moving the Male Member (cf. Tung-hstian-tzit, ch. X) 


XV. Six Nuances of the Male Movement (cf. Tung-hstian-tzi, ch. XI) 


XVI. The Eight Benefits of Sexual Intercourse 


Fol. 29 YFPC “The Plain Girl said: ‘Sexual intercourse has seven ills 
and eight benefits. ‘The eight benefits are the following. 
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1. Concentration of semen. One makes the woman lie on her side 
and spread her legs. The man lies sideways in between her legs. He 
thrusts 18 times and then stops. This method will concentrate the man’s 
semen and also cure bleedings of the woman. To be applied twice daily 
for a period of 15 days. 

2. Resting the spirit. One makes the woman lie on her back with a 
pillow under her buttocks and with outstretched legs. The man kneels 
between her thighs and inserts his member. He thrusts 27 times and 
then stops. This method will rest the man’s spirit and also cure chills 
in the woman’s vagina. To be applied thrice daily for a period of 
20 days. 

3. Benefiting the internal organs. One makes the woman lie on her 
side and lift her legs. The man inserts his member while lying trans- 
verse against her (i.e. representing the upper stroke in a T-shape. Transl.). 
Inserting his member he thrusts 36 times and then stops. Same effect 
as sub 2, if applied four times daily, 20 days in succession. 

4, Strengthening the bones. One makes the woman lie on her back 
and bend her left knee while she keeps her right leg outstretched. The 
man lies on her and inserts his member, thrusting exactly 45 times. 
This method will harmonize the man’s joints and cure the woman’s 
congestions. To be applied five times daily for 10 days in succession. 

5. Harmonizing the blood circulation. One makes the woman lie on 
her side with her right knee bent, while her left leg is outstretched. The 
man inserts his member, supporting himself on his hands. He should 
stop after 54 strokes. This method will promote the man’s blood cir- 
culation and cure the woman’s vaginal pains. To be applied six times 
daily during 20 days. 

6. Increasing the blood. The man hes on his back, the woman crouches 
on him with lifted buttocks and inserts his member. She moves up 
and down till she has received exactly 63 strokes. This method will 
increase a man’s strength and cure irregular menstruation of the woman. 
To be applied seven times daily for 10 days in succession. 
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7. Benefiting the humours. One makes the woman lie down on her 
face with her buttocks raised. The man lies on her and inserts his mem- 
ber from behind. He stops after 72 thrusts. This method will increase 
the marrow. 

8. Adjusting the physical system. One makes the woman lie on her 
back with legs bent under her so that her buttocks rest on her feet. 
The man straddles her and inserts his member. He thrusts 81 times 
and then stops. This method will strengthen the man’s bones and cure 
evil odour of the woman’s vagina. To be applied nine times daily for 
a period of nine days. 


The above passage provides an example of Chinese number magic. 
In ancient literature connected with the “Book of Changes”, Yang is 
considered as uneven and Yin as even. Hence some handbooks of 
sex state that a child conceived on the Ist, 3d or 5th day after men- 
struation will be a son, while on the 2nd and 4th day daughters are 
conceived. Although all uneven numbers belong to Yang, the num- 
ber 9 especially expresses Yang because it is the highest uneven unit 
below ten. The number 81 or 9 X 9 is often called “Complete Yang”. 

It should be noted that in the Chinese text of the passage trans- 
lated above the number of thrusts is expressed in a multiple of 9; 27 
is written 3 X 9, 36 4 X 9, etc., tll 81 or 9 xX 9, the “Complete 
Yang” is reached. Moreover, the number of thrusts is correlated with 
the times a method should be applied daily: twice daily 18 = 2 x 9 
thrusts, thrice daily 27 = 3 x 9 thrusts, etc. 

The fact that in the handbooks of sex the rhythm of the thrusts is 
usually expressed in “rounds” of 9 (e.g. 8 shallow strokes followed by 
1 deep one) is also to be explained by the special Yang-force inher- 
ent in the number nine. 


XVU. The Seven Ills of Sexual Intercourse 


This section is largely of the same purport as the preceding one. As 
a specimen I translate the sixth paragraph. 
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Fol. 31/14—Fol. 32/1-3 YFPC “The sixth ill is obstruction of the 
organs. This ailment is caused by a man’s over-indulgence in sexual 
intercourse and failure to regulate his copulation. If he repeatedly misses 
the right rhythm of the coitus, he will drain his vital essence. He has 
to force emissions and in the end his semen will be exhausted and will 
not come forth any more. As a result the hundred diseases will arise. 
The man will feel tired and his vision will become indistinct. This can 
be cured by the following method. The man lies on his back and makes 
the woman crouch on him facing his feet and supporting herself on 
her hands. The woman inserts the member and moves up and down 
till she has reached orgasm. The man should not ejaculate. When this 
method is applied nine times daily, the man will be cured in ten days. 


XVIII. Making the Semen Return 


Fol. 32 YFPC “The Elected Girl asked: “The pleasure of the sexual act 
lies in the emission of semen. Now if the man restrains himself and 
does not ejaculate, how can he then enjoy this?’ P’eng-tsu answered: 
‘Indeed after the emission the man’s body is tired, his ears are buzzing, 
his eyes are heavy with sleep, his throat is parched and his limbs inert. 
Although he has experienced a brief moment of joy, it is not really a 
pleasurable feeling. If, on the other hand, the man exercises the sex- 
ual act without ejaculating, his vital essence will be strengthened, his 
body will be at ease and his hearing and vision will be acute. Although 
the man has repressed his passion, his love for the woman will increase. 
It is as if he could never get enough of her. How could this be called 
unpleasurable? 

Fol. 33/1 Again: “The Yellow Emperor said: ‘I wish to hear the 
advantage of engaging in the sexual act without ejaculating? The 
Plain Girl said: ‘If a man engages once in the act without emitting 
semen, then his vital essence will be strong. If he does this twice, 
his hearing and vision will be acute. If thrice, all diseases will disap- 
pear. If four times, his soul will be at peace. If five times, his blood 
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circulation will be improved. If six times, his loins will become strong. 
If seven times, his buttocks and thighs will increase in power. If eight 
times, his body will become glossy. If nine times, he will reach longevity. 
If ten times, he will be like an Immortal. 

Fol. 33/6 YFCY “Those who can exercise the sexual act scores of 
times in one day without once emitting semen will thereby cure all 
their ills and live to a great age. If the act is performed with a num- 
ber of different women, its benefit will increase. It is best to copulate 
with ten or more different women on one night. 

Fol. 33/8 “Also: The Classic of the Immortals says: “Che way to 
make the semen return to enforce the brain is thus. When, during the 
sexual act the man feels that he is about to ejaculate, he must quickly 
and firmly press with fore and middle finger of the left hand the spot 
between scrotum and anus, simultaneously inhaling deeply and gnash- 
ing his teeth scores of times, without holding his breath. Then the semen 
will be activated but yet not be emitted; it returns from the Jade Stalk 
and enters the brain. This method was taught by the Immortal Lii, but 
he made his disciples swear a solemn oath sealed in blood that they 
would not arbitrarily transmit this secret, lest unqualified people came 
to bodily harm’. 


This section closes with the simile of the oil-lamp, quoted from the 
Ch’ien-chin-fang. See the next chapter. 


XIX. Emission of Semen 


Fol. 34/3 YFPC “The Yellow Emperor addressed the Plain Girl say- 
ing: “The correct way is not to ejaculate and to save one’s semen. 
Now how should one shed semen in order to obtain a child?’ The Plain 
Girl said: “This is different for strong and weak and for young and old 
men. Every man must regulate his emissions according to the condi- 
tion of his vital essence. He must never force himself to emit semen. 
Everytime he forces himself to reach orgasm he will harm his system. 
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Therefore, strong men of 15 years can afford to emit semen twice a 
day; thin ones once a day and the same applies to men of 20 years. 
Strong men of 30 may ejaculate once a day, weak men once in two 
days. Strong men of 40 may emit semen once in three days, weak men 
once in four days. Strong men of 50 can ejaculate once in five days, 
weaker men once in ten days. Strong men of 60 may ejaculate once 
in ten days, weaker men once in twenty days. Strong men of 70 may 
emit semen once a month, weak ones should not ejaculate any more. 

Fol. 34/14 yanc-sHENG-yAo-cut “The Taoist Lit Ching said: ‘In 
spring man can allow himself to emit semen once every three days, in 
summer and autumn twice a month. During winter one should save 
one’s semen and not ejaculate at all. Indeed the Way of Heaven is to 
store up Yang essence during winter. If a man can follow this exam- 
ple, he will attain longevity. (The loss of Yang essence caused by) one 
emission in winter is a hundred times greater than (that caused by) one 
emission in spring. 


This section further quotes a passage from the Ch’ien-chin-fang (trans- 
lated in the next chapter), and Chapter XII of ‘Tung-hstian-tzi. 


XX. How to cure Ills by Sexual Intercourse 


Fol. 35/6 YFPC “Master Ch’ung-ho said: ‘Indeed sexual extravagance 
and debauch will result in diseases that harm one’s system, a fact that 
will become evident during the sexual act itself. But the diseases caused 
by the sexual act can also be cured thereby. An apt comparison is the 
curing of the after-effects of intoxication by the drinking of wine. 


Thereafter follow several paragraphs about how diseases caused by 
copulating when the body is not in fit condition can be cured by 
copulating in a special way. The text is so corrupt that transla- 
tion would be largely guess-work. I translate one paragraph as a 
specimen. 
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Fol. 37/13-14 “Wu-tzd-tu said: ‘In order to improve the vision the fol- 
lowing method should be used. At the moment that the man is about 
to emit semen, he should lift his head and hold his breath. Glaring 
angrily and rolling his eyes from left to right he should contract his 
belly and make the semen return and enter all his blood vessels. 


Towards the end of the section the text is in somewhat better con- 
dition. I translate part of the penultimate paragraph. 


Fol. 38/8 YFPC “In sexual intercourse the semen must be considered 
as the most precious substance. By saving it a man will protect his very 
life. After each ejaculation the loss of semen should be compensated by 
absorbing the woman’s essence. (Saving the semen is effected by) paus- 
ing nine times after every series of nine strokes, or also by preventing 
the emission of semen by pressing the spot below the member with the 
(fingers of the) left hand. Then the semen will return and benefit the 
system. Absorbing the woman’s essence is effected by alternating nine 
shallow thrusts with one deep thrust. Placing one’s mouth over that of 
the ‘enemy’, one inhales her breath and sucks her saliva. When swal- 
lowed it will descend into the stomach and there transform from Yin 
essence into Yang. When this has been done three times, one should 
again deliver shallow thrusts, alternating every nine of them with one 
deep push, until the number 81 or nine times nine has been reached, 
which completes the Yang number. 


XXI. How to obtain Children 


This section opens with two quotations from the Ch’ien-chin-fang. 
Then follow section 15, 16 and 17 from the same book, which are 
discussed in the next chapter. I translate a quotation from the Ch’an- 
ching 7 €Z% “Classic of Obstretics”. 


Fol. 40/9 “The Yellow Emperor said: ‘A human being is endowed with 
life when Yin and Yang are united in the woman’s womb (viz. when 
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she conceives the man’s semen). At this moment one should take care 
to avoid the nine calamities. These are the following. 

1. A child conceived during daytime will be given to vomiting. 2. A 
child conceived at midnight, when the interaction of Heaven and Earth 
is at a standstill, will either be mute, deaf or blind. 3. A child con- 
ceived during a solar eclipse will be Gither burned or wounded. 4. A 
child conceived during thunder and lightning, a time when Heaven in 
its anger displays its might, will easily develop mental troubles. 5. A 
child conceived during a lunar eclipse will be persecuted by an ill fate 
and so will its fethen 6. A child conceived when there is a rainbow 
in the sky will be exposed to ill fortune. 7. A child conceived during 
the summer or winter solstitium will bring harm to its parents. 8. A 
child conceived on nights of the waxing or waning moon will be killed 
in war or blinded by the wind. 9. A child conceived during intoxica- 
tion or after a heavy meal will suffer from epilepsy, boils and ulcers. 


The next two paragraphs further elaborate the idea of how atmos- 
pheric conditions and the physical condition of the parents influence 
the future development of the unborn child. Thereafter follow quo- 
tations on how one should copulate in order to effect conception. 


Fol. 42/13 YFPC “The Plain Girl said: “There is a fixed method for 
obtaining children. One should purify one’s heart and banish all sor- 
rows, sit quietly in tranquil spirit, and concentrate one’s thoughts by 
fasting. Then, on the third day after the woman’s menstruation has 
stopped—after midnight and before cock-crow—the man must rouse 
the woman’s passion by protracted preliminary sexual play. Then he 
unites himself with her, adjusting his feelings to hers and taking care 
to assimilate his enjoyment to that of his partner. When the man emits 
semen his member should have entered the vagina to the extent of 
half an inch; if deeper he will have passed the opening of the uterus. 
He should by no means penetrate deeper than the Wheat-shaped Hole, 
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for then he will have passed the Children’s Gate and cannot enter the 
Children’s Door. If this method is practised in the correct way one will 
obtain wise and good children who will live to an advanced age. 

Fol. 43/5 “P’eng-tsu said: ‘In order to obtain children a man must 
store up and nurture his semen and not ejaculate too frequently. If then 
he emits semen when copulating with the woman on the 3d or 5th day 
after her menstruation has stopped, conception will result. If a boy 1s 
conceived he will be wise and talented, live long and reach an eminent 
position in life; if a girl is conceived she will be pure and wise and 
marry a prominent person. 


This section ends with Ch. XU and XIV of Tung-hsiian-tzt. 


XXIL. Women suited for the Cottus 


This section opens with a brief quotation from the YFPC. Then this 
text is again quoted as follows. 


Fol. 44/9-12 YFPC “A man should select for his sexual partners young 
women whose breasts have not yet developed and who are well cov- 
ered with flesh. They should have hair fine as silk and small eyes in 
which the pupil and the white are clearly separated. Face and body 
should be smooth and speech harmonious. All her joints should be well 
covered with flesh and her bones should not be large. She should either 
have no pubic and axillary hair at all or such hair should be fine and 
smooth. 


Then the text quotes the ancient handbook of physiognomy ‘T’ai- 
ch’ing-ching as follows. 


Fol. 44/13 “The Yellow Emperor asked: ‘What are the outer signs by 
which one can recognize a woman suitable for the exercise of sexual 
intercourse?’ The Plain Girl said: ‘Suitable women are naturally tender 
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and docile and of gentle mien. Their hairs are of a silky black, their 
skin is soft and their bones fine. They are neither too tall nor too short, 
neither too fat nor too thin. The labia of the vulva should be well 
developed. They should have no pubic hair and the vagina should be 
moist. Their age should be between 25 and 30 and they should not 
yet have borne a child. During the sexual act their vagina should pro- 
duce rich secretions, and their body should move so that one can hardly 
keep them under control as covered with sweat they follow the man’s 
movement. Women endowed with these qualities will never harm a 
man, even if he himself is ignorant of the correct way of sexual inter- 
course. 


XXL. Women unsuited for the Cortus 


Fol. 45/13 YFPC “The outer signs for the recognition of a woman 
unsuited for sexual intercourse are as follows. Disheveled hair and coarse 
face, elongated neck and a protruding adam’s apple, irregular teeth and 
manly voice, a large mouth and long nose, eyes which are bloodshot 
or yellowish, long hairs on upper lip or cheeks resembling whiskers, 
large and protruding bones, yellowish hair and little flesh and long and 
stiff pubic hair. Such women are harmful to the man. Sexual inter- 
course with these will rob a man of his health and vigour. 

Fol. 46/3—6 “A man should not copulate with women possessing a 
rough skin, with women who are very thin, with women who have 
inclinations for low-class men (the translation of CH’ANG Ts’UNG-KAO- 
CHIU-HSIA is uncertain), with women who have a manly voice, with 
women over forty, with women whose heart and belly are not in good 
order, with women whose hairs are growing in the wrong direction, 
with women whose body is always cold, with women who have strong 
and hard bones, women with curly hair and protruding adam’s apple, 
with women whose armpits have a bad odour, or women who have 
excessive vaginal secretions. 

Fol. 46/7—-9 Tai-cHInc-cHINc “The method of judging the qualities 
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of a woman is to scrutinize her pubic and axillary hair with great care. 
These hairs should be soft and glossy. If these hairs are growing in the 
wrong direction or if she has rough hair on her arms and legs, she will 
harm a man. One union with such a woman will be a hundred times 
more harmful than one (with another woman otherwise unsuited for 
the coitus). 


Thereafter follows a quotation from the same source discussing her- 
maphrodites. According to the ancient Chinese belief there are women 
whose clitoris will wax with the moon until it becomes the size of a 
male member. If they do not then copulate with a woman, they will 
die. After copulation their clitoris shrinks with the waning moon until 
it is normal again; then they can only stay alive by copulating with 
a man. Thus such persons are alternately two weeks women and two 
weeks men. A similar belief exists in Japan; the Japanese term for 
such a being is futanari. 


Fol. 46/10-11 “Women with an over-developed clitoris that waxes or 
wanes with the moon, and other hermaphrodites, are particularly dan- 
gerous to a man. Women with reddish hair and a coarse face and those 
who are thin and sickly, can give a man no benefit. 


XXIV. What should be avoided 


Fol. 46/13 YFPC “Master Ch’ung-ho said: ‘It is stated in the Book of 
Changes that Heaven manifests signs to show what is auspicious and 
what nefarious in order to let the Sages model themselves thereafter. 
The Book of Rites states that a child conceived when there is thunder 
will not grow up but meet with disaster. Thus the Ancients used to 
warn of these things and their warnings should not be taken lightly. 
Therefore, if there are unusual signs in the sky above or disasters on 
earth below, then how should man, being placed between these two, 
not be filled with awe and reverence? This awe and reverence should 
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be displayed especially when choosing the days for sexual intercourse. 
When doing so, the greatest care should be taken not to offend the 
cosmic forces. 

Fol. 47/3-6 “P’eng-tsu said: ‘Man should be careful to adapt his sex 
life to the flux and influx of Yin and Yang in the cosmos. He should 
not engage in the sexual act when it is either very cold or very hot, 
when there is a strong wind or heavy rain, when there is a lunar or 
solar eclipse, during an earthquake or when there is thunder or light- 
ning; for all these indicate taboos of Heaven. 

“He should not copulate when intoxicated or after a heavy meal, 
neither when very elated or angry, while feeling depressed or while 
being in great fear; for these conditions are taboos of man. 

“He should not copulate near places sacred to the worship of the 
spirits of Heaven and Earth or other sanctuaries, nor near a well or 
near the kitchen fire; for these are the taboos of Earth. 

“These three kinds of taboos must be observed. If a man offends 
against them he will be subject to disease and his children will be short- 
lived. 

Fol. 47/10—-12 “P’eng-tsu said: ‘When persons die young because of 
excessive lewdness, incubi need not necessarily be the cause. Some 
women will (satisfy themselves) by inserting (a small sack filled with) 
flour or a model of the male member made of ivory into their vagina. 
All such instruments for artificial satisfaction are robbers of life. They 
will cause a woman to grow old quickly and die before her time. 


There follow several quotations dealing with other taboos, including 
intercourse with a woman during the menstruation period, after a 
severe illness, when feeling the urge to urinate, etc. Then the text 
quotes the first line of Ch. XV of Tung-hsiian tzt. I translate the 
curious note that follows thereafter. 


Fol. 49/13 “The Plain Girl said: “The 16th day of the fifth moon is 
the day when Heaven and Earth mate. On this day one should refrain 
from sexual intercourse. Those who offend against this taboo will die 
within three years. In order to obtain proof one has but to suspend a 
piece of white cloth of one foot long on the evening of that day on 
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the eastern wall (of one’s house). If one inspects it the next morning 
one will find it covered with blood. Thus this day is taboo. 


After having quoted the rest of Gh. XV of ‘Tung-hstian-tzd, the sec- 
tion closes with the following quotation from the_Ch’ien-chin-fang 
which will be of interest to anthropologists since similar beliefs concern- 
ing the therapeutic properties of pubic hair exist in many other 
countries. 


Fol. 50/3-8 “If a person engages in sexual intercourse after he has just 
recovered from a fever, or within a hundred days after having recov- 
ered from a severe disease—that is to say when his vital essence is not 
yet back to normal strength—he will almost certainly die. Fever is called 
in sexual terminology ‘disease of the change of Yin and Yang’; it is 
difficult to cure and mostly results in death. Recently there was a noble- 
man who suffered from a light attack of fever. Within ten days after 
his recovery he could ride on horseback and run about, hence he 
thought that he had completely recovered. He engaged in sexual inter- 
course. Suddenly he felt a sharp pain in his abdomen, his hands and 
feet writhed in convulsion and he died. The method to cure these dis- 
eases is to take that part of a woman’s trousers that is in constant con- 
tact with her pubic hair, and burn this. The patient should take one 
spoonful of the ash, thrice daily. A woman can be cured by using that 
part of a man’s trousers in the same way. 


XXV. Curing Incubi 


Fol. 50/11-14, Fol. 51/1-6 YFPC “The Elected Girl asked: ‘How 
do incubi originate?’ P’eng-tsu replied: ‘If a person has an unbal- 
anced sex life, his sexual desire will increase. Devils and goblins take 
advantage of this condition. They assume human shape and have 
sexual intercourse with such a person. They are much more skilled in 
this art than human beings, so much so that their victim becomes 
completely enamoured of the ghostly lover. Those persons will keep 
the relation secret and will not speak about its delights. In the end 
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they succumb alone, without any one being the wiser. The after-effects 
of copulation with an incubus can be cured by the following method. 
Man and woman should copulate without the man emitting semen dur- 
ing an entire day and night; then after seven days the disease will be 
cured. If one becomes too tired, the man can just leave his member 
inside the woman’s vagina without moving at all, and the effect will be 
the same. If this disease is not treated as indicated here, the victim will 
die in a few years. 

“If one wishes a proof of the existence of incubi, one has but to 
repair alone to a marshy place far away in the mountains, in spring 
or autumn. One should stay there in a condition of complete tran- 
quillity, starmg into space and concentrating one’s thoughts on sexual 
intercourse. After three days and three nights, the body will suddenly 
become alternately cold and hot, the heart will be troubled and the 
vision blurred. Then a man engaging in this experiment will meet a 
woman, and a woman a man. During sexual intercourse with such an 
incubus one will experience a pleasure that is greater than that ever 
felt while copulating with an ordinary human being. But at the same 
time one will become subject to this disease which 1s difficult to cure. 


XXVI. The Use of Drugs 


This section gives numerous recipes for various drugs and potions 
which cure debility, impotency and other ailments and afflictions con- 
nected with sexual intercourse. Since these prescriptions and the ingre- 
dients indicated are very similar to those given at the end of 
Tung-hstian-tzi, only one passage which is of special interest is trans- 
lated here. 

This is a curious quotation from an old medical treatise called vin- 
YEN-FANG x & 7. This work quotes verbatim a judicial document, 
viz. the confession of a noble lady who killed a male slave. It was 
inserted in this medical treatise because it mentions a recipe for reju- 
venating a man and increasing his potency. It is difficult to assess the 
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exact purport of this document; perhaps the lady in question quoted 
the recipe to excite the curiosity of the authorities and thus obtain 
special consideration for her case. 


Fol 56/3-Fol. 57/5 “The I-to Potion. ‘I, Your Majesty’s handmaid, 
bowing down twice, present this document to your Imperial Majesty. 
Knocking my head upon the floor several times in succession, I pro- 
nounce myself guilty and deserving of the death penalty. Since I, igno- 
rant though I am, know that the supreme duty is always to keep the 
Sovereign informed, I submit the following. 

“When my husband Hua-fou reached the age of eighty years his 
potency declined. Then a friend gave him the following prescription: 


Recipe 

SHENG-TI-HUANG Stems of fresh Rehmannia Lutea, to be washed, cut 
in thin slices and soaked in dregs of wine. Powderise 
thoroughly, 10 gr. 


KUEI-HSIN Cinnamon, one footh length, 2 gr. 
KAN-TS’AO Glycyrrhiza glabra, 5 gr. 

SHU Atractylis ovata, 2 er. 

KAN-CH'I (dry lacquer?), 5 er. 


These five ingredients must be powderised and sieved, to be taken after 
meals three times daily in a square-inch spoonful of wine. 

“When he became ill my late husband prepared this potion, but he 
died before he could take it. Now my late husband had a slave named 
I-to. He was seventy-five years old and suffered from a bent waist; his 
hair was white and he walked stooped and with difficulty. I pitied him 
and gave him this potion. After this slave I-to had partaken of it for 
twenty days his waist straightened, his hair turned black again, his face 
became smooth and shining, so that he looked like a man of thirty. I 
had two maid servants, called Fan-hsi and Chin-shan. I gave them in 
marriage to I-to and he begot by them two sons and two daughters. 
Once I-to went out to drink wine and returned home drunk. He wanted 
Chin-shan who was sleeping by my side. I-to took her and started to 
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copulate with her. I woke up and made I-to copulate with me (think- 
ing that I was Chin-shan). I found that his force was remarkable and 
that he far surpassed other men in this art. Thus, although I was already 
fifty years old, my sexual desire was rekindled. Being a lazy and igno- 
rant woman, I thereafter could not deny myself sexual satisfaction. Thus 
I bore I-to two children. All the time I and my two maids gave our- 
selves over to sexual orgies with I-to. One day, however, I felt ashamed 
of having this relation with a slave and I killed I-to. When his bones 
were broken I saw that they were full of yellow marrow. Thus I knew 
the proof of the efficacy of this potion. If your Majesty would design 
to use this potion, the marrow will immediately increase. Hence this is 
deemed an excellent potion for the Sovereign. I, Your Majesty’s hand- 
maid, deserve death. Knocking my head on the floor several times I 
respectfully submit the foregoing. 


This section closes with a few recipes for decreasing a man’s potency, 
guaranteed to transform a normal man into a eunuch. In these pre- 
scriptions deer fat figures prominently; it is stated that this fat has 
such a strong influence on man’s potency that one should even avoid 
coming near it. 


XXVIL. Medicines for enlarging a small Male Member 


This section contains the recipe given in Ch. XVI of Tung-hsiian- 
tza, together with a few similar ones quoted from other sources. 


XXVIUL. Medicines for shrinking a large Vagina 


Same remark as under preceding item. 


XXIX. Post-defloration Medicines 


Three prescriptions for curing continued bleeding as after-effect of a 
virgin’s first copulation and two for stilling the pain during and after 
defloration. 
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XXX. Various Diseases of Married Women 


Several medicines for relieving women whose vagina hurts or becomes 
inflamed during sexual intercourse. Also prescriptions for headaches 
and vaginal bleedings caused by the act. 


The foregoing texts together present a cross-section of the more impor- 
tant ancient Chinese handbooks of sex which circulated during the 
first five or six centuries of our era. A few of the documents quoted 
may have been edited during the 8th century but this did not affect 
their content. The medical treatise Cl’ien-chin-fang was written in 
the 8th century and will be described in detail in the next chapter; 
I translated above one passage from this book because the content 
fits in with that of the other quotations. 

These texts bear out the statement which I made in the Introduction 
to this essay, to the effect that these handbooks are primarily man- 
uals of normal conjugal sexual relations. I repeat that when I say 
‘normal’, I mean of course normal for the social structure that pre- 
vailed at that time. The conjugal sex relations referred to in these 
texts must be considered against the background of the polygamic 
family system, in which a middle class householder had four or five, 
and a member of the feudal nobility thirty or more wives and con- 
cubines. For instance, the repeated advice of the handbooks that a 
man should copulate with a number of different women on the same 
night—in a monogamic society an exhortation to gross license—in 
ancient China falls entirely within the scope of marital sex relations. 
The necessity for the constant changing of sex partners which the 
handbooks strongly recommend, is not based on the health factor 
alone. In the polygamous household balanced sexual relations were 
of the greatest importance since favouritism caused bitter quarrels and 
often heart-rending tragedies within the women’s quarters. 
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The ancient Chinese handbooks on sex answered a real need. On 
the whole they gave sound advice on problems that were of decisive 
importance to the happiness and health of the man and his wives. 

The handbooks place great stress on the necessity of a man under- 
standing the sexual needs and the sexual behaviour of his womenfolk. 
They teach the householder the fundamental difference in pre- and 
post-orgasm experience of man and woman using the simple simile 
of fire and water. ‘Then the handbooks apply this simile to the pre- 
liminaries of the sexual union, instructing the man as to how he 
should gradually prepare the woman prior to every copulation. The 
texts warn again and again against forcing oneself or the woman to 
the sexual act if both partners are not in complete emotional harmony. 

In the descriptions of the act itself the reader will note that the 
importance of making the woman reach everytime orgasm is con- 
stantly stressed, while it is also significant that the signs by which the 
man may gauge the degree of the woman’s pleasure during the act 
are described with such meticulous care; cf. sections VI, VU and 
IX of the I-hsin-fang quotations. It is true that, as mentioned above, 
the vaginal secretions produced during orgasm were deemed to benefit 
the man who absorbs them through his member but, at the same 
time, consideration of the woman’s right to sexual satisfaction cer- 
tainly was also in the mind of those who formulated these rules. 

The therapeutic properties of the sexual act are, of course, largely 
fictitious. This belief is based on magical considerations rather than 
on physiological facts. Yet modern medical science will agree with 
the underlying principle, vis. that harmonious and mutually satisfac- 
tory sex relations are of basic importance to the health and happi- 
ness of man and woman. Also, the principle that various disorders 
of the system caused by either sexual frustration or over-indulgence 
can be cured by a period of normal sexual intercourse seems to con- 
tain a germ of truth, especially when applied to nervous afflictions. 
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The cosmic element prevails throughout the handbooks of sex in 
the same way as it pervades the entire field of ancient Chinese med- 
icine. I draw attention to the quotations on eugenics, and to the 
repeated advice that man regulate his sex life in accordance with sea- 
sonal changes. Also the tables of dates and hours propitious for the 
sexual act and the instructions regarding the direction of the com- 
pass one should assume when copulating in specified seasons (cf. ‘Tung- 
hstian-tzi, Chapter XV) are based on the idea that the physical 
functions of man are closely connected with the workings of nature. 

Section XXV of the I-hsin-fang quotations, dealing with incubi, is 
of special interest since there are many close parallels to this belief 
in the folklore of the West. It should be noted that these ancient texts 
do not refer to foxes assuming human shape and acting as incubi. 
As is well known, this belief became extremely popular in China dur- 
ing later centuries and played an important role in Chinese novels 
and short-stories. I refer to H.A. Giles translation of the LIAo-cHAI- 
CHIH-I “Strange Stories of a Chinese Studio”, where this belief is men- 
tioned passim. 

The pharmaceutical section deserves further investigation by stu- 
dents of ancient Chinese medicine. The greater part of the drugs 
mentioned are kept in stock by Chinese and Japanese dealers in native 
medicine to-day and are thus available for chemical analysis. As far 
as I can see, these ancient recipes for strengthening potency etc. con- 
tain no dangerous elements. Their ingredients seem to have been 
chosen either for their general palliative properties such as a large 
protein content or merely because of their suggestive form—as in the 
case of Boschniakia glabra, a plant that resembles the male member 
in erection. Also deer_horn belongs to the latter category. Books of 
the Ming dynasty, on the contrary, mention dangerous aphrodisiacs 
such as those employing the Telini fly (pan-mao Et ¥ ), which may 
cause chronical inflammation of the urethra. 

Finally, I may point again to the absence of references to sex- 
ual aberrations. Even phenomena verging on perversity such as 
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cunnilinctio, penilinctio and introitus per_anum, frequently referred 
to in later literature, are not found in these early works. 


Among the quotations in the I-hsin-fang occur a few isolated pas- 
sages which have nothing to do with conjugal sex relations. ‘They are 
evidently taken from a Taoist alchemistic treatise where the sexual 
act is considered exclusively as a means for attaining immortality. 
Above I referred to these depraved practises as “sexual vampirism”. 

Taoist texts of this category encourage the hostility between the 
sexes. Man and woman are referred to as generals of two hostile 
camps. Their sexual union is designated as a “battle”; “victory” belongs 
to him or her who, during sexual intercourse, succeeds in stealing 
the other’s vital essence thereby to increase one’s own supply. 

It is true that also in ordinary handbooks the sexual act is not 
infrequently referred to as a “battle”. This simile is borrowed from 
an anecdote about the famous strategist Sun-tzi (343, 6th century 
B.C.), related in ch. 65 of the sama-cur & 2%, the “Historical Records” 
of SzG-ma Chien. The Prince of the state Wu % ordered Sun-tzt 
to demonstrate his strategic principles on 180 ladies of the Prince’s 
harem. Sun-tzi divided them into two camps each headed by one 
of the Prince’s favourite consorts. When the ladies laughed as the 
drill began and did not obey Sun-tzi’s commands, he had the two 
“generals” beheaded on the spot despite the Prince’s frantic protests. 
Thus the Prince was made to understand the necessity of iron disci- 
pline in an army, and he appointed Sun-tzi as his generalissimo. 
Playful expressions for the sexual act like HUA-CHEN cane 4 “flowery 
battle-array”, wu-vinc % * “camp of Wu” are borrowed from this 
anecdote. They are meant in a jocular sense and by no means imply 
that the two partners should hate and harm each other. 
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The Taoist teachings relating to this subject, however, bear a vicious 
character. They have nothing to do with love, not even with the sat- 
isfying of carnal desire or with sexual pleasure. ‘These teachings preach 
a kind of sexual black magic, aimed at acquiring supernatural power 
at the expense of the sexual partner. 

The first reference to these malevolent teachings is a quotation in 
Section I of Part 28 of the I-hsin-fang. 


Fol. 15/5-7 “The Plain Girl said: ‘When engaging the enemy the man 
should consider her as worthless as a tile or a stone and himself as pre- 
cious as gold or jade. As soon as the man feels that his semen is stir- 
ring, he should immediately stop his movement. Exercising the coitus 
with a woman is like riding a running horse with a worn rein, or like 
tottering on the brink of a precipice bristling with bare blades and ready 
to engulf one. 


Further there are two quotations from the YFPC, both citing a Ch’ung- 
ho-tzi >" 423 “Master Ch’ung-ho”, apparently the author of a 
treatise on “sexual alchemy”. 


Fol. 17/10 YFPC “Master Ch’ung-ho said: ‘A man expert in the nur- 
turing of his Yang essence should not allow the woman to know this 
art. (Her knowing it) will be of no benefit to him and will even cause 
him to become il. This is what is meant by the proverb: A dangerous 
weapon should not be lent to others. For (if one later has to confront 
this person as an enemy), even if one pulls up one’s sleeves for the 
fight, one will not win. 

“Again: P’eng-tsu said: “Indeed if a man wishes to derive great benefit 
from the sexual act, the best thing is to exercise it with a woman who 
is ignorant of this art. 

Fol. 19/9 YFPC “Master Ch’ung-ho said: ‘It is not only the male 
potency that can be nurtured; the same applies to the female potency. 
The Queen of the Western Paradise Hs1-wANG-mU is an example of a 
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woman who obtained the way (of attaining immortality) by nurturing 
her Yin essence. Everytime when she had had intercourse with a man 
he would immediately become ill, but her own face was smooth and 
transparent so that she had no need for rouge or face powder. She 
always fed on milk and played the five-stringed lute so that her heart 
was always harmonious and her thoughts composed and she had no 
other desire. Also: The Queen of the Western Paradise had no hus- 
band, but she liked to copulate with young boys. This secret, however, 
must not be divulged, lest other women should imitate the Queen’s 
methods. 

Fol. 19/14 “Further: ‘When a woman copulates with a man her heart 
should be quiet and her thoughts composed. If, when the man has not 
yet reached orgasm, she feels she herself nearing the climax, she should 
contain herself for a few moments. If she feels that she is going to 
respond she must by all means refrain from moving her body up and 
down (with the man’s movement), thus preventing the exhaustion of 
her Yin essence. For if her Yin essence is exhausted (through the orgasm) 
a vacuum is created in her system that makes her susceptible to dis- 
ease. Neither should a woman allow herself to become jealous or sad 
when she sees her man copulate with another woman, for then her Yin 
essence will be over-excited. She will be afflicted with pain while sit- 
ting and standing and her vaginal secretions will spill of their own 
accord. These are things that make a woman wither and age before 
her time. Therefore she should guard against this. 

Fol. 20/5—9 “Again: ‘Ifa woman knows the way to nurse her potency 
and how to effect harmony of the two essences, she may be transformed 
into a man. If she can during the coitus prevent her vaginal secretions 
from being absorbed by the man, these secretions will flow back into 
her own system and her Yin essence will thus be nurtured by the man’s 
Yang. In this way she will not be susceptible to the hundred diseases, 
her face will be serene and her skin smooth. She will prolong her span 
of life and not grow old but always remain like a young girl. A woman 
who has learned this secret will feed on her copulations with men, so 
that she does not need ordinary food and is able to remain five days 
without eating and yet not become hungry. 
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There is evidence that these teachings were actually practised during 
the Han period. The Taoist sect of the Yellow Turbans, whose upris- 
ing was one of the factors that caused the fall of the Later Han 
Dynasty, propagated promiscuous sexual intercourse among its mem- 
bers. This they called Ho-cH1 @ “uniting the (male and female) 
vital essence”, and claimed that this lengthened their life and made 
them invulnerable in battle. 

In the Buddhist collection KuANG-HUNG-mING-cHI &% 34 64 48 com- 
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piled by the T’ang monk Tao Hstian 3% @ there is included a work 
entitled fRH-CHIAO-LUN = 4X 24 “Discussion of Confucianism and 
Taoism”, written by the Buddhist monk Tao an 38% #, A.D. 292-363. 
In the 9th section of this book Tao An quotes and refutes some state- 
ments ascribed to the Taoist patriarch CHANG TAO-LING (5 38 fé, 
circa 100 A.D.) whom the Yellow Turbans considered as their par- 
ticular saint. Under the statement “Sexual intercourse will procure 
absolution” (@ & #¥ 32; wan € should doubtless be read Ho #) 


Tao-an observes: 


Fol. 165/13 “(The Taoists) wantonly practise obscene disciplines from 
the Yellow Book which include “opening the gate of life”, “embracing 
the Adept’s Infant” and “making dragon and tiger dance together”; 
also the art of sexual intercourse of 3-5-7-9, and the Heavenly and 
Earthly Net as taught in the Yellow Book, whereby men and women 
indulge in promiscuous sexual intercourse like birds or beasts in order 


thereby to avert calamities. How could this be possible? 


The “Yellow Book” must refer to some ‘Taoist treatise on sexual black 
magic attributed to the Yellow Emperor. The formula “3-5-7-9” prob- 
ably refers to the series of alternating deep and shallow thrusts applied 
during the coitus as taught in the ancient handbooks of sex. 

There is also evidence that these sexual disciplines were often 
practised in the KUAN BL, the Taoist monasteries. This is attested 
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by the ustao-rao-Lun XX 3& 2 “Discussions Ridiculing Taoism”, 
also included in the Kuang-hung-ming-chi mentioned above. The 
Hsiao-tao-lun consists of 38 sections; it was written by the ‘Taoist 
Chen Luan 24 @ after he had been converted to Buddhism. ‘This 
book, dated A.D. 570, says in section 35: 


Fol. 165/8-12 “When I was twenty years old I was fond of Taoist 
studies and was enrolled in a Taoist monastery. There we were first 
taught the practise of ho-ch’i according to the Yellow Book, and the 
3-5-7-9 method of sexual intercourse. In pairs of ‘four eyes and two 
tongues’ we practised Tao in the Cinnabar Field. Some said thereby 
to overcome obstacles and to prolong their life. Husbands exchanged 
wives, all for carnal pleasure, they were not ashamed to do these things 
even before the eyes of their fathers and elder brothers. This they called 
“True Art of Obtaining Vital Essence.’ At present the Taoists regularly 
engaged in these practices, in order thereby to attain the True Way. 
How could this ever be? 


The above discussion of Taoist sexual perversions was necessary 
because those teachings had great influence on erotic and porno- 
graphic literature of the Ming Dynasty. ‘The “stealing of vital essence” 
during the sexual act was a favourite subject especially of Ming porno- 
graphic novels. As will be seen below, the Ming novels GHU-LIN-YEH- 
SHIH and CHAO-YANG-CH’U-sHIH revolve round such a plot. 
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NOTES 


Page 16 
(1.) The summ-cur ¥% 22, ch. renc-suan 247% relates that the Yellow 
Emperor cast a tripod at the foot of the Ching Mountain (Shensi Province), 
whereupon a dragon descended from Heaven to carry him away to the 
abode of the Immortals. The lake near the Ching Mountain was later 
named Ting-hu “Tripod Lake” 

Page 19 
(2.) In the cases of the Su-nii-ching and Su-nii-fang only a thoroughly 
expurgated and mutilated version has been preserved which gives little 
more than a list of diseases and medicines for curing them. This text was 
edited in 1810 by the famous text-critic sUN HSING-YEN (34 % 47 1753-1818) 
and published in 1885 in the P'ING-CHIN-KUAN-Ts'UNG-sHU - 3# #2 % . Sun 
also edited a text called HstAN-NU-cHING & & &¥ (published 1884) which 
is a kind of calendar of propitious dates for concluding marriages. This 
same text has been preserved also in the collectaneum Shuo-fu 2% ¥), 
under the title rarrcunc A 2 4¥, The Shuo-fu further con- 
tains a HSUAN-NU-FANG-CHUNG-CHING x * & & &¥, which is nothing but 
a list of dates suitable for sexual intercourse, copied from the Ch’ien-chin- 
fang (see next chapter). In Sun Hsing-yen’s Su-nii-ching it is still possible 
to identify a few passages as remnants of the original text, but the other 
texts mentioned as connected with Hsiian-nti have nothing in common 
with the original Hsiian-nii-ching. 

Page 28 
(3.) It is not known to what part of the woman’s genitalia terms like 
“Jewel Terrace” etc. refer to. For a general discussion cf. Appendix: Chinese 
Terminology of Sex. 

Page 33 
(3‘) Two mythical peaks said to form part of the K’unlun Mountains, and 
supposed to be inhabited by Immortals. 

Page 35 
(4.) The five elements wu-HsInc % *7 have affinities with the stars, the 
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colours, parts of the body, points of the compass, etc. etc. This passage 
refers to the chronological ‘correspondences’ Chia-i ” 2 days belong to 
the element ‘wood’, and so does spring; therefore chia-i days are propi- 
tious in spring Ping-ting 1) Y days and summer belong to the element 
‘fire’, keng-hsin 7 34 days and autumn to ‘metal’, jen-kuei + 4 days 
and winter belong to ‘water’. 


THE T’ANG, SUNG AND YUAN PERIODS A.D. 618-1368 


MEDICAL BOOKS ON SEX RELATIONS, AND THE 
BEGINNINGS OF PORNOGRAPHY 


Although Confucianism gained in organized strength during the ‘T’ang 
Dynasty (618-907), its tenets had not yet become so generally accepted 
as to influence the life of the Chinese people. 

Contemporary art and letters prove that the separation of the sexes 
was not strictly observed. It would seem that the ladies of a house- 
hold often took part in festivals and other occasions at which their 
husband’s friends and acquaintances were present also. Writers of 
both serious and lighter literature showed little restraint in discussing 
matters of sex. 

The various older handbooks of sex discussed above circulated freely 
and apparently some new ones were written. The “Poetical Essay on 
the Supreme Joy” (see below) also quotes, along with such well known 
handbooks as Tung-hsiian-tzi and Su-nii-ching, a “Classic of Sexual 
Intercourse” CHIAO-CHIEH-CHING 2 #€ 4% (Fol. 77/13), about which 
no further details are known. The Art of the Bedchamber was now 
classified as a special branch of medical science. The Bibliographical 
Section of the New T’ang History mentions, among books on med- 
icine, two handbooks of sex which were listed in the Sui Dynastic 
History, viz. FANG-NEI-PI-SHU and YU-FANG-PI-CHUEH, and besides gives 
a number of other titles of books that have not been preserved but 
doubtless dealt with the same subject. 

Sexual relations being an acknowledged branch of medical science, 
most ‘T’ang handbooks of medicine contained a section devoted spe- 
cially to the Art of the Bedchamber. At the same time, however, 
many writers used the sex element in prose and poetry in a jocular 
sense in order to provoke amusement. This genre of ‘T’ang letters has 
nothing to do with the serious discussions of the handbooks of sex, 
it constitutes the beginning of Chinese pornographic literature. 
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During this period the ‘Tantrik ‘Teachings of Northern Buddhism 
were introduced from India and gave a new stimulus to the Taoist 
sexual “black magic” mentioned at the end of the preceding chap- 
ter. As is well known, Taoism has, from its very beginnings as an 
organized religion, borrowed freely from Buddhist thought and ter- 
minology ((1.)), so that there was a common factor which facilitated 
this renewed contact. 


A. Medical Literature 


An extensive account of sex matters as seen by a ‘T’ang physician 
occurs in the medical work “Priceless Recipes” (CH’IEN-CHIN-YAO-FANG 
EEA, lit “Important Recipes Worth One Thousand Goldpieces”), 
the section FANG-CHUNG-PU-I f¢ ¥ #4) %@ , which might be freely trans- 
lated as “Healthy Sex Life.” 

The author was the famous Taoist physician sun sz0-mo 3% % Be 
who died in A.D. 682. Sun’s original manuscript, divided into 30 ch., 
was printed during the Sung Dynasty in 1066 and reprinted in 1307 
during the Ytian period. A new edition in 93 ch. appeared in the 
Ming Perel published in 1544 by the scholar-official cH’LAo sHIH- 
ninc 4 & &., and was reprinted in 1604. ‘The text reproduced here 
(Fol. 65-74) is copied from this Ming edition, which is still commonly 
used in China and Japan. 

Below follows a survey of the contents of the section Fang-chung- 
pu-i, for the reader’s convenience divided into 18 sections. 


I. “Until a man reaches forty he is usually full of vigorous passion. But 
as soon as he has passed his fortieth year he will suddenly notice that 
his potency is decreasing. Right at the time of his decreasing potency 
the countless diseases will descend on him like a swarm of bees. If this 
situation is allowed to continue for long he will finally be beyond cure. 
Therefore P’eng-tsu has said: “‘Curimg one human being by another, 
that is the real cure’. Thus when a man has reached the age of forty 
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it is time for him to acquire a thorough knowledge of the Art of the 
Bedchamber. 


II. “Now the principle of the Art of the Bedchamber is very simple, 
yet few people can really practise it. The method is to copulate on one 
night with ten different women without emitting semen even a single 
time. This is the essence of the Art of the Bedchamber. 

“A man must not engage in sexual intercourse merely to satisfy his 
lust. He must strive to control his sexual desire so as to be able to nur- 
ture his vital essence. He must not force his body to sexual extra- 
vagance in order to enjoy carnal pleasure, giving free rein to his passion. 
On the contrary, a man must think of how the act will benefit his 
health and thus keep himself free from disease. This is the subtle secret 
of the Art of the Bedchamber. 


Thereafter follows a section which points out the advantages of mod- 
eration in sexual intercourse during one’s youth, and the importance 
of saving one’s semen. Section IV describes the qualities of women 
suitable for the coitus, along the lines of the older handbooks. Fol. 
66/6 says: “One’s women need not necessarily be beautiful and win- 
some, as long as they are young, have undeveloped breasts and are 
well covered with flesh they will prove advantageous, etc.” Section V 
points out the importance of preliminary sexual play and the dan- 
gers of engaging in the act in too precipitous a manner. Section VI 
stresses frequent change of the women with whom one copulates. 


VI. “Ifa man continually has intercourse with one and the same woman 
her Yin essence will become weak and she will be of little advantage 
to the man. Yang is modeled after fire, Yin after water. Just as 
water can quench fire, so Yin can diminish Yang. If the contact lasts 
too long the Yin essence (absorbed by the man) will grow stronger than 
his Yang essence whereby the latter will be harmed. Thus what the 
man looses through the sexual act will not be compensated by what he 
gains. If one can copulate with twelve women without once emitting 
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semen one will remain young and handsome forever. If a man can 
copulate with 93 women and still control himself he will attain im- 
mortality. 


Sections VII and VHI give a further elaboration of this point. Section 
IX is of special interest since it discusses in detail the method for 
“making the semen return”. 


IX. “Everytime a man feels that he is about to emit semen during the 
sexual act he should close his mouth and open his eyes wide, hold his 
breath and firmly control himself. He should move both hands up and 
down and hold his breath in his nose, constraining the lower part of 
his body so that he breathes with his abdomen. Straightening his spine 
he should quickly press the P’ing-i Point (see p. 81 below) with index 
and middle finger of his left hand, then let out his breath, at the same 
time gnashing his teeth a thousand times. In this way the semen will 
ascend and benefit the brain, thus lengthening one’s span of life. If the 
semen is emitted freely, it will harm one’s spirit. 

“The Classic of the Immortals says: ‘In order to live long without 
growing old, a man should first play with the woman. He should drink 
the Jade Fluid—that is he should swallow her saliva. Thus the passion 
of both man and woman will be roused. Then the man should press 
(the P’ing-i Point) with the fingers of his left hand. He should imagine 
that in his Cinnabar Field (1.e. the lowest part of the abdomen, three 
inches below the navel; cf. next paragraph. Transl.) there is a bright, 
red essence, yellow inside and white outside. Then he should imagine 
this essence as dividing itself into a sun and a moon that move about 
in his abdomen and then to ascend to the Ni-huan spot ((2.)) in his 
brain, where the two halves are united again. Meanwhile he should 
leave his member deep inside the woman’s vagina without moving, 
absorbing the woman’s saliva above and her vaginal secretions below. 
As soon as he feels his semen stirrmg and is about to ejaculate, he 
should quickly withdraw his member. However, only adepts of great 
wisdom can achieve this. 

“The Cinnabar Field is located three inches below the navel, the 
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Ni-huan spot is located inside the head, right opposite the two eyes. 
One should imagine it as having the shape of sun and moon, measur- 
ing three inches in diameter, and combined like one. This is what is 
called ‘sun and moon in conjunction’. It is best if one can keep one’s 
mind concentrated on this image while moving one’s member in and 
out of the vagina and yet not emit semen. 


The above passage will be discussed in greater detail below. Continuing 
our survey of this text, we find that Section X sums up the preced- 
ing section in a few sentences. Section XI enumerates the benefits 
derived from controlling one’s emissions, followed by a table resem- 
bling Section XIX of the I-hsin-fang quotations (Fol. 34). Sections 
XII-XIV relate an incident that has become famous and which is 
often quoted in Chinese medical literature. 


XII. “Man’s passion naturally has its periods of great abundance. 
Therefore even superior men cannot bear a protracted abstention from 
sexual intercourse. If a man abstains too long from emitting semen, he 
will develop boils and ulcers. If a strong man of over sixty feels that 
his thoughts are still composed after not having copulated with a woman 
for one month or so, then he can afford not to engage in sexual inter- 
course any longer. 

“Formerly, during the Chen-kuan era (A.D. 627-649), a peasant over 
70 came to consult me. He said: ‘For several days my Yang essence 
has been most exuberant, so much so that I want to copulate with my 
wife even during daytime and reach orgasm everytime. Now I do not 
know whether this phenomenon is bad or good at my advanced age.’ 
I answered: “This is most unfortunate! You certainly know what hap- 
pens with an oil lamp? Just before it is going to die out an oil lamp 
will first burn low and then suddenly flare up. After this last flare it 
extinguishes. Now you have reached an advanced age. You should have 
abstained from sexual intercourse long ago. Now that your passion sud- 
denly flares up like this, is this not abnormal? I greatly fear for you 
and can only advise you to take good care of yourself.’ Six weeks later 
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the man fell ill and died. This was the result of his not controlling his 
sex relations. And there are many cases similar to his. I place on record 
only this one, as a warning to future generations. 

XI. “Therefore all men who know how to nurture their life power 
will restrain their sexual urge as soon as they notice that it is particu- 
larly strong. A man should not indulge his passion freely for then it 
will rob him of his vital essence. Everytime a man restrains himself it 
is as if new oil were added to a lamp about to die out. But if a man 
does not control himself and emits semen everytime he sleeps with a 
woman it is as if he were taking away oil from a lamp already nearly 
burnt out. Should not a man restrain himself and thus avoid this ill? 
Young men do not know this rule and those who know it cannot prac- 
tise it. Then, when they have reach middle age and have come to 
understand this principle, it is already too late; for by that time the ill 
is difficult to cure. Those who can spare themselves until they are grown 
old will prolong their remaining years and live to an advanced age. 
And those who practised these principles while still young will soon 
reach immortality. 

XIV. “Some one asked me: ‘Is it right for a man who is not yet 60 
to abstain completely from sexual intercourse?’ I answered: ‘No. Man 
cannot do without woman and woman cannot do without man. If a 
man has no intercourse with women his mind will grow restive. If the 
mind is restive, the spirit will suffer. And if the spirit suffers, one’s span 
of life will be shortened. Now if it were possible for a man to keep his 
mind serene always and entirely untroubled by thoughts of sex, then 
this would be of course excellent, and such a man would live very long. 
But among ten thousand men there is perhaps one who can achieve 
this. As a rule forcible suppression of the sexual urge is difficult to attain 
and easy to loose again. It will cause a man to suffer from involuntary 
emissions and turgid urine, finally leading to his being haunted by 
incubi. One emission of semen will then equal the loss caused by a 
hundred emissions during a normal sex life. 
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Section XV enumerates dates and places where the exercise of the 
sexual act is taboo, similar to section XXIV of the I[-hsin-fang (Fol. 
46). Section XVI deals with eugenics, while Section XVII gives a 
most elaborate table of dates favourable to the woman’s conceiving. 
The treatise closes with Section XVIII which mentions some more 
taboos. Ia. it is stated that quicksilver should never come near a 
woman’s vagina, while a man should always avoid contact with the 
fat of deer or pigs for this is liable to cause impotency; cf. page 64 
above. 

The above extracts show that, on the whole, Sun Szi-mo’s obser- 
vations tally with the contents of the older handbooks. Three points 
occur in his treatise, however, where he introduces entirely new ele- 
ments. 

Firstly, Sun attaches great importance to a man reaching the age 
of 40, which he considers as a turning point in a man’s sex life and 
in his general physical condition. I have not found this idea in the 
older sources. 

Secondly, we have seen that the handbooks of sex advise to pre- 
vent emission of semen during the act by compressing the seminal 
duct. Sun, however, replaces the seminal duct by the “P’ing-i Point”. 
This is a technical term borrowed from the ancient science of acupunc- 
ture and moxabustion. The handbooks of this therapy enumerate hun- 
dreds of Hsien 9X or “points” spread over the surface of the human 
body where insertion of a thin needle or application of a burning 
piece of dried moxa will bring relief. The P’ing-i Point is located 
about one inch above the nipple of the right breast. Another “point” 
that is supposed to have a direct connection with man’s sex reactions 
is the “San-yang Point” = # %, 8 inches above the heel; Fol. 60/3 
states that moxabustion on that spot will diminish a man’s potency. 
Readers interested in this ancient Chinese medical art and the opinion 
of modern doctors regarding it are referred to Iza Veith, Huang-ti- 
nei-ching-su-wen “The Yellow Emperor’s Classic of Internal Medi- 
cine”, Baltimore 1949, pp. 58-76. 
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Thirdly, Sun Szfi-mo’s account of “making the semen return” differs 
from the others also with regard to a more important point. Here, 
for the first time, the physical sexual union is described as leading to 
a simultaneous spiritual union of the male and female principle— 
symbolized by images of sun and moon—effected in the man’s mind. 
Sun’s description of this process shows a remarkable resemblance to 
some passages in Indian Tantrik literature and seems based on a 
Sanskrit source. As a matter of fact the Chinese conception of attain- 
ing immortality through the sexual act is, mutatis mutandis, very sim- 
ilar to theories propounded in both the Hinduist Yoga Tantras and 
the Buddhist ‘Tantras of the Mantrayana. Space does not allow a 
detailed examination of these similarities here. But I think the sub- 
ject important enough to insert some brief remarks on the most strik- 
ing parallels. 


In ancient India the semen was considered as man’s very life, exactly 
like in China. The Sanskrit term for semen is PRANA, literally “breath”, 
the same association of ideas as expressed by the Chinese term cH’I 
¥#(. Great importance was attached to PRANAYAMA, breathing exer- 
cises conducive to meditation, to be compared to the LIEN-cHT 4% 
of the Chinese. 

These parallels are of course fortuitous, they date long prior to any 
contact between India and China. I only mention them to show that 
a similarity in fundamental thought existed which facilitated assumi- 
lation when Indian eroticism and Taoist sexual alchemy met—a meet- 
ing effected when, during the T’ang Dynasty, the Indian Tantra’s 
were introduced into China. 

Hinduist ‘Tantrik literature is a comparatively late branch of San- 
skrit letters, its beginnings usually being placed about A.D. 500 ((3.)). 
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The Tantras are based on the worship of saxri, the feminine ele- 
ment in the universe, considered as the source of all life. The sexual 
act, executed by the worshipper with one or more properly initiated 
women and accompanied by a prescribed ritual, was considered to 
lead to moksha, i.e. salvation. For thus the worshipper would achieve 
complete identification with the Divine as embodied in his female 
partner to the act. 

In the lower forms of ‘Tantrik Yoga this conception often led to 
practises closely resembling the Taoist sexual vampirism. Just like his 
Chinese colleague, the Indian Yogi considered his semen as his most 
precious possession. Avalon (cf. footnote 3, page 82 above) quotes the 
HATHAYOGA-PRADIPIKA as saying: “He who knows Yoga should pre- 
serve his semen. For the expenditure of the latter tends to death, but 
there is life for him who preserves it” (op. cit. page 189, footnote 2). 
And while discussing the art of the Yogi of drawing air and fluid into 
the urethra and out again, Avalon remarks: “Apart from its suggested 
medical value as a lavement of the bladder it is a mudra (1e. tech- 
nique. v. G.) used in sexual connection whereby the Hathayogi sucks 
into himself the forces of the woman without ejecting any of his force 
or substance—a practice which is to be condemned as injurious to 
the woman who ‘withers’ under such treatment’ (op. cit. page 201, 
footnote 1). Furthermore, the accomplished Yogi was considered to 
be “beyond good and bad”. He could freely indulge in the enjoy- 
ment of the PANCATATTVA “the five essentials”, popularly called PAN- 
CAMAKARA “The Five ‘Things beginning with the letter M”, viz. Mapya 
‘wine’, MAMSA ‘meat’, MATSYA ‘fish’, MUDRA ‘magic poses of the fingers’ 
and MAITHUNA ‘sexual intercourse’. 

In higher Yoga the union of the male and female principle 
is effected within the man’s own mind. To quote Avalon again: 
“What need have I of any outer woman? I have an Inner Woman 
within myself” (op. cit. page 295). He who has mastered this tech- 
nique is called GRDHYA-RETAS, “with semen flown upward”. Avalon 
says: “According to Hindu ideas semen exists in a subtle form through- 
out the whole body. Under the influence of the sexual will it is 
withdrawn and elaborated into a gross form in the sexual organs. ‘To 
be urdhvaretas is not merely to prevent the emission of gross semen 
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already formed but to prevent its formation as gross seed, and its 
absorption in the general system” (op. cit. page 199, footnote 1). 

Finally, there is the ‘Tantrik discipline of KUNDALINIT-yoGa, prob- 
ably a later elaborating of the wrdhvaretas conception. The texts deal- 
ing with this kind of Yoga divide the cerebro-spinal column (the 
“Yellow Stream” of later Taoism) into six centres which can be visu- 
alized during meditation in the shape of lotus flowers (cf. the plate 
on next page). These six centres are described as follows. 


1. A crimson, four-petalled lotus, located between the genitals and the 
anus. This lotus contains a linga (pillar representing the male gen- 
erative power) with a serpent coiled around it. This serpent is 
Kundalini, the dormant female element present in every male. 

2. A vermilion, six-petalled lotus, placed at the root of the genitals. 

3. A grey, ten-petalled lotus, located behind the navel. 

4. A red, twelve-petalled lotus, located in the heart region. 

5. A purple, sixteen petalled lotus, located behind the throat. 

6. A white, two-petalled lotus, located between the two eyebrows. 


The Yogi through concentrated meditation first rouses the dormant 
Kunddalini in the lowest lotus and then forces it upwards so that it 
penetrates the five lotus flowers in succession, finally to enter the sixth 
lotus, in the central spot of the brain. There the male and female 
principle, represented 1.a. by images of the god Shiva (sun) and his 
spouse Parvati (moon) unite into one, whereby the worshipper attains 
liberation of all earthly bounds, the Hindu nirvana. 

The Tantrik texts reached China through the medium of North- 
ern Buddhism. About the 7th century A.D. the Hinduist teach- 
ings of the Yogacara school were taken over by Mahayana Buddhism 
and became the basis of the Mantrayana and the Vajrayana, the 
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Buddhist Schools that flourished greatly in Tibet, Mongolia, China 
and Japan. In this Buddhist version the sexual act is considered to 
symbolize the mystic union of “emptiness” and “compassion”, which 
leads the worshipper to complete bliss. ‘Therefore nearly every deity 
of the Northern Buddhist pantheon has its female companion. As is 
well known these gods are often depicted as holding their female 
counterparts locked in sexual embrace, the yAB-yum or “father-mother” 
type of Lamaist religious representations. 

The Northern Buddhist Tantra’s were introduced into China dur- 
ing the 8th century by Indian adepts like the monks Subhakarasirhha 
(Chin.: Shih-wu-wei 7@ #2) and Amoghavajra (Chin.: Pu-k’ung 
A #). These monks and their disciples translated a great number of 
Tantrik texts into Chinese. Most of these, however, deal with magic 
incantations and special forms of ritual. As far as I know, there has 
been preserved no ‘T’ang translation of a Sanskrit text which describes 
the sexual act as a means for attaining enlightenment. 

Yet it must be assumed that Sun Szi-mo had seen such a text. It 
is true that sun and moon figure largely in the speculations of Taoist 
and Buddhist treatises. But Sun’s description of the meditative process 
which effects the union of the male and female principle within the 
mind bears so close a resemblance to the final phase of the Kundalini 
discipline, where sun and moon unite in the brain, that one would 
suppose a common source. However, in order to prove that this sup- 
position is correct, we need a ‘T’ang text which states that this par- 
ticular meditation is effected by and during the sexual act. 

It is again Japanese data that supplement the lacuna in Chinese 
translations of the ‘I’ang period. Tantrism was extremely popular in 
Japan during the Heian and Kamakura eras. In the 11th century the 
priest NIN-KAN (4£ [also written 7= Gh, 1057-1123) founded the 
TACHIKAWA SECT X /)) 54, as a new branch of Shingon # %. He 
preached that the sexual union was a means for directly attain- 
ing Buddha-hood during one’s present existence, 8? FR TR. Only 
a small part of the Tachikawa texts is accessible, but this suffices 
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to show that the ritual closely resembled that of the erotic Tantras, 
including the worshipper’s sexual union with dakini, female devils, 
invoked during gruesome ceremonies. This sect also advocated free 
indulgence in the “Five M’s” (translated into Chinese as wu-Mo-sHIH 
BPE), or ‘wine’ 74, ‘meat’ 4, ‘fish’ “%, ‘mudra’ #6 €P and 
sexual intercourse = *& 3 @ This sect became extremely popular. 
Since its members often engaged in sexual mass orgies, the sect was 
forbidden by the authorities. But it continued in secret; in 1689 an 
orthodox Japanese Buddhist monk found it necessary to protest against 
the practices of the Tachikawa Sect ((4.)). 

The plate opposite page 85 reproduces three of the most impor- 
tant secret signs of the Tachikawa Sect. Figure (a) is the “Five-point 
Thunderbolt” % 4 & J#{, a ritualistic sceptre peculiar to this sect. 
The usual Thunderbolt sceptre of the Buddhist ritual has six points, 
three at either end. Here one point is omitted, so as to make the 
upper end represent the vagina and the lower end the male geni- 
talia. Figure (b) might be called “The Spark of Life”. It represents 
simultaneously the physical conception inside the vagina, and the spir- 
itual union of the male and female principles within the mind of the 
worshipper. ‘The male element is symbolized by a white, the female 
by a red letter a 37; these two mystic syllables face each other 
between a sun and a moon. Figure (c) is the basic mandala, i.e. magic 
circle of the ‘Tachikawa sect, showing male and female worshipper 
united in the sexual act, apparently in the manner indicated in the 
Sixth Position of the Su-nii-ching (cf. above, page 48). The man’s 
head is marked with the magic syllable va 4, the woman with a 
37. The point where their organs meet is marked with the syllable 
am_ 37, which in erotic mysticism is considered as symbolizing the 
origin of all things. 

The Tachikawa doctrine considers the sexual urge as the main cos- 
mic force. The sexual union activates the female element dormant in 
every man (cf. Kundalini). Ascended in his mind this female element 
is united with the man’s male essence. ‘This union, symbolized by sun 
and moon joined together, effects the identification of the worship- 
per with the divine. 
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Buddhologists assume that most of the secret texts of the Tachikawa 
sect are forgeries made by Nin-kan and his followers by piecing 
together fragments of the Mahavairocana and other Northern Buddhist 
sutras. However, even the few Tachikawa texts and text fragments 
which are available suffice to show that not a few must be genuine 
Chinese translations made during the ‘T’ang Dynasty, and brought 
over to Japan in the 10th century. Later these books became lost in 
China, while the Japanese Buddhist church repudiated them as spu- 
rious. In my opinion Sun Szt-mo borrowed his theory from the same 
T’ang sources as were utilized by Nin-kan and his disciples for for- 
mulating the doctrine of the Tachikawa Sect. Doubtless the cos- 
mopolitan intellectual life in the T’ang capital occasioned contacts 
between Tantrik monks from India and ‘Taoist alchemists during which 
they exchanged their theories on the mystic significance of the sex- 
ual union. Thus a Taoist doctor like Sun Szti-mo could acquaint him- 
self with Tantrik sexual disciplines, either directly by utilizing Chinese 
translations of Tantrik texts, or indirectly by studying Taoist treatises 
influenced by those teachings. 

A further investigation in this field, including a comparison of the 
Tachikawa texts with Tantrik erotic books discovered in recent years 
in India, will probably bring to light interesting details about the reci- 
procal influence of ‘Tantrik and Taoist sexual disciplines during the 
T’ang Dynasty ((5.)). 
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B. Pornographic Literature 


It would seem that, until the T’ang Dynasty, erotic literature in gen- 
eral had a didactic purpose. Neither the handbooks of sex, nor the 
treatises of the Taoist alchemists were written for the purpose of amus- 
ing the reader. 

During the T’ang Dynasty, however, there was a demand for 
erotic literature that treated the subject of sex in a jocular way. A 
writer of erotic novelettes called CHANG Tsu (Y& %,, style WEN-CH’ENG 
xX Be, circa 660-740) seems to have been extremely popular. One 
of his stories, the YU-HSIEN-K’U BE 4U; ys long lost in China, was 
re-discovered in Japan by the Chinese bibliophile and geographer 
YANG SHOU-CHING (4% 'F¥ *X 1839-1915). 

This is a fairly insipid love story. It relates how a young scholar 
strayed to a mountain abode where he found a beautiful and witty 
girl with whom he stayed overnight. About nine tenth of the text 
consists of the poems exchanged by the pair. The description of their 
sexual union at the end of the story is very brief, but the technical 
terms used suffice to show that the writer must have been familiar 
with the handbooks of sex. 

Novelettes and short-stories of this kind enjoyed great popularity. 
The greater part of them, however, was either expurgated or destroyed 
during the ensuing centuries. 

The findings at Tun-huang give a general idea as to the variety 
of the books on erotic subjects which existed at that time. Part of 
these manuscripts are in the Stein Collection in the British Museum 
(cf. L. Giles, Six Centuries at Tun-huang, London 1944, page 40) 
and in Paris, part is in private Chinese and Japanese hands. 

One of the most important items, however, is available in an excel- 
lent facsimile reprint. ‘This is the Ta-Lo-ru or “Poetical Essay on the 
Supreme Joy”. 
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This text was discovered by Prof. P. Pelliot and is now in the Tun- 
huang Collection in Paris. The Vice-roy TUAN FANG (4 Z 1861-1911) 
had it photographed and in 1913 the well known antiquarian Lo 
CHEN-YU (#E 4x F 1866-1940) published in Peking a collotype repro- 
duction, as part of the collection TUN-HUANG-SHIH-SHIH-I-SHU 3 #2 % 
# xf @. A scholar who signs himself with the penname CHI-HO SAN- 
JEN 8% #2 $A added a colophon. 

The text of this document is in bad condition. Apparently the T’ang 
scribe who wrote it out was a man of scant learning who did not 
understand the meaning of what he copied. Hence the text abounds 
in erroneous or mutilated characters, repetitions and omissions. ‘The 
last part is missing, but apparently this consisted only of one page 
or so. 

The modern scholar Yeh Te-hui (see page 21 above) made a care- 
ful study of this collotype edition and in 1914 published an anno- 
tated version in his Shuang-mei-ching-an ts’ung-shu. He eliminated 
the greater part of the errors but much work still remains to be done 
on this text. ‘The version reproduced here (Fol. 75-87) incorporates 
Yeh’s emendations and I have added a few corrections of my own. 
Further, for the reader’s convenience, I divided the text, according 
to its subject matter, into 15 sections. 

The complete title of this essay is “Poetical Essay on the Supreme 
Joy of the Sexual Union of Yin and Yang and Heaven and Earth”. 
It bears the name of PO HSING-CHIEN (17 4F 38), died A.D. 826), 
younger brother of the famous T’ang poet po-cHt-1 (\9 & % 772-846). 
I see no valid reason to doubt his authorship, as the writer of the 
colophon does; Po Hsing-chien was not famous enough to tempt 
minor writers to borrow his name in order to enhance the value of 
their literary products. 

The essay is written in excellent style and moreover supplies 
a wealth of highly interesting data relating to the manners, customs, 
and the slang of the ‘T’ang period. It was tantalizing to confine myself, 
as I had to do here, to a brief summary of its contents. I hope, 
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however, that some day a colleague will publish a complete anno- 
tated translation of this remarkable document. 


TA-LO-FU 


I-11. Introductory remarks about the cosmic significance of the sex- 
ual act. The sexual union constitutes the supreme joy of man. High 
office and worldly honours only bring sorrow. ‘Therefore the writer 
resolved to set forth the joys of sexual intercourse, leaving out no 
detail. “This essay describes man’s life from infancy until death. 
Although some obscene passages occur these are necessary to depict 
truly the delights of the sexual union. For, of all the joys mankind 
has, there is none that surpasses this, hence I named this essay ‘Poetical 
Essay of the Supreme Joy’. As to colloquial and dialect terms, these 
I used without any restraint in order to amuse the reader” (Fol. 
75/ 10-13). 

III. describes the conception, birth and reaching puberty of boy 
and girl. “Suddenly the foreskin opens and the glans appears (Gom- 
mentary: the boy), and the labia stretch and develop (Commentary: 
the girl). After seasons and years the black pubic hair comes forth 
(Comm.: the boy), after days and months the red fluid wells up 
(Gomm.: the girl)” (Fol. 76/3-4). It must be noted that “Commentary” 
refers to the author’s original comments written in small characters 
directly below the passage they refer to. In the text reprinted Fol. 
75-87 I marked these comments yian-cHu AR 7%; those concerning 
the pronunciation of difficult characters have been omitted. Notes 
added by Yeh Te-hui are marked ven-cnu # 3. 

Boy and girl having thus reached maturity, suitable mates are cho- 
sen and the marriage gifts exchanged. 

IV. describes the wedding night, “on the evening of a bright 
spring day, under the red candles” (Fol. 76/12). ‘There it says: “(The 
groom) takes out his Crimson Bird and loosens the bride’s red 
trousers. He lifts up her white legs and fondles her jade-like buttocks. 
The woman takes his Jade Stalk in her hand and her heart is de- 
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delighted. The man sucks the woman’s tongue and his thoughts become 
confused. Then he moistens her vulva thoroughly with his saliva and 
she gladly offers it to meet him. The Seam is torn a little before she 
knows it, and he pushes his member in with a vigorous thrust. Soon 
his Boy opens and the semen drips out in abundance. ‘Then they 
wipe their parts with the Six Girdles (meaning unknown; “six” is per- 
haps an erroneous character. Transl.), and these are placed in a bas- 
ket. From this moment onward they are a wedded pair. What is 
called the union of Yin and Yang from this time on will continue 
without interruption” (Fol. 76/13-14, Fol. 77/1—4). The meaning of 
the “six girdles” and the special basket is not clear to me. Perhaps 
the blood-stained towel of the wedding night was preserved as proof 
of the bride’s virginity, a custom frequently referred to in anthropo- 
logical literature. 

V. contains a more detailed description of the sexual act. “Then, 
on a moonlit night in a storied pavilion, or in the early evening by 
the quiet library window, the pair read the Handbook of the Plain 
Girl together, and observe its illustrations of the various postures” 
(Fol. 77/10). ‘This passage supplies further proof of the fact that the 
handbooks of sex were meant as guide books for married couples. It 
also shows that, during the ‘T’ang Dynasty, illustrated manuscripts of 
the Su-nii-ching were in common use. Further along in this passage 
the penis is indicated by the unusual character ie (Fol. 77/14:21), 
composed of / as radical and & KALas phonetic element. Apparently 
this was a slang expression popular during the ‘T’ang period. The 
slightly different form /@ found in the I-hsin-fang (Fol. 59/9:7) means 
also “penis” and is doubtless a related word. It should be noted that 
in the description of the various movements of the sexual organs of 
the man and the woman, there occur a number of direct quotations 
from the ‘Tung-hsiian-tzG and Su-nii-ching. Finally, the Commentary 
cites a “Classic of Sexual Intercourse” and the Su-nii-ching in order 
to explain some technical names of parts of the sexual organs. ‘These 
are discussed in the Appendix: Chinese ‘Terminology of Sex. 

VI. describes the man’s sexual intercourse with, his concubines. 
Here we find another slang expression for the penis, AR (Fol. 79/11:14), 
and one for the vulva, # (Fol. 79/12:3), both written again with 
the radical *. This section ends with lines: “Then the man makes 
his semen return and prevents emission. He absorbs the woman’s 
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vaginal secretions and drinks her saliva. This is the ‘completing of 
the nature’ of those who study Tao, aimed at lengthening one’s years 
and prolonging life” (Folio 79/12-13). The fact that this particular 
passage is inserted in the description of intercourse with the concu- 
bines, and not in that depicting the act engaged in with the wife, 
suggests that the coitus with the former was considered primarily as 
a means for strengthening the man’s potency, to ensure conception 
of healthy children when he emitted semen while copulating with his 
wife. Cf. also my notes on Section VIII below. 

VIL From the literary point of view this is the best part of this 
essay. It praises the delights of sexual intercourse during each of the 
four seasons, giving some touching descriptions of intimate scenes in 
the women’s quarters. Fol. 81/5:8, Tin, is a slang term for the vulva, 
a character again formed with radical ¥ . 

VIII. is devoted to the sexual pleasures of the Emperor. It is of 
interest to note here that, during the T’ang Dynasty, the strict rules 
of ancient times defining the precedence in sharing the Imperial couch 
for the various grades of consorts had fallen into disuse. Fol. 82/1—4 
says: “Nine ordinary consorts every night, and the Empress two nights 
on the full moon, this was the ancient rule, and the Ladies-in-wait- 
ing kept a careful record of this with their vermilion brushes. But at 
present the women of the seraglio in the Nan-nei Palace, three thou- 
sand in number, all together approach (the Emperor) displaying their 
charms, jealously vying with each other for the Emperor’s favour. Is 
this not because the bodies of all those myriad women are reserved 
for this one man?” The ‘ancient rule,’ the obsolescence of which is 
deplored by the writer, is explained fully in the commentary to ch. 7 
of the cHou-t1 2) #%, belonging to the passage regarding the curu- 
PIN 32 ¥Q. It states: “The lower-ranking (women) come first, the 
higher-ranking (women) come last. The ordinary consorts, 81 in 
number, share the Imperial couch nine nights in groups of nine. 
The ranking consorts, 27 in number, are allotted three nights in groups 
of nine. The nine Imperial Concubines and the Three Consorts 
are allotted one night, the Empress also one night, and on the 15th 
of every moon” ¥ # Pi. BRB Mp \+-AELY Op 
=ttEASAZY HRBMAG-¥. af KHA Bree S-%AR+ 
# @~ This rule is incomprehensible if one does not take into account 
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the Chinese theory of “strengthening the potency by making the semen 
return”. The Emperor exercises the coitus with large numbers of 
lower-ranking women, presumably preventing as much as possible 
emission of semen, so that when he has intercourse with the Empress 
his potency is at its apex and ensures the conception of healthy heirs 
to the Throne. I also draw attention to the importance of the num- 
ber 9; viz. 9 Imperial Concubines, 3 X 9 = 27 ranking Consorts, and 
9 x 9 = 81 ordinary Consorts. Cf. the remarks about “Yang num- 
bers” on page 51 above. 

TX. depicts the sexual frustration of single men and those travel- 
ing far from home. Deprived of normal sexual intercourse they suffer 
from lack of appetite, from insomnia, and their health declines. 

X. relates how sometimes lewd men will secretly enter the women’s 
quarters of a strange house to satisfy their lust. Fol. 83/5 makes the 
following cynical remark regarding the way women react to the assault 
of such intruders: “Unmarried women will be speechless with fright 
and try to rise, married ones feign to be asleep and do not resist.” 
This section ends with a description of illicit intercourse in the open 
air. “Or, when two lovers have an unexpected chance of meeting, 
they do not spread out a bedroll and unit at the foot of a wall, on 
the border of the grass, or amidst flowering shrubs. Fearing lest peo- 
ple discover them they do not bother about the amenities, the girl 
just spreads her skirt upon the grass or they lie down behind a pil- 
lar. They are agitated and fearful, yet one such a clandestine and 
hurried meeting surpasses a hundred engagements on the quiet couch 
at home” Fol. 83/8-10. 

XI. is written in the spirit of Horace’s line “Ne sit ancillae tii amor 
pudorv”’. It praises the joys of sexual intercourse with maid servants, 
citing several instances of famous people of older times who became 
enamoured of their house maids. 

XII. describes ugly women, with a wealth of historical examples. 

XI. deals with illicit intercourse in Buddhist monasteries. De- 
prived of normal sexual relations, young nuns will have affairs with 
Chinese and Indian monks. Fol. 84/12-14: “Although these nuns do 
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not dare to speak of it, in their hearts they are ready to surrender. 
Their lovers are noblemen or famous literati who forsook the world 
and entered the priesthood, or tall foreign monks with a thick penis 
and closely shaved heads who speak Chinese despite their barbarian 
appearance. When they are with these lovers the nuns forget the Law 
of the Buddha and play absent-mindedly with their rosaries”. 

XIV. This section deals with homosexual relations among men 
illustrated with well-known historical examples. ‘The text is badly muti- 
lated. 

XV. Of this section, the last of the manuscript, there remain only 
a few lines. Apparently it described sexual relations among peasants 
and country people. 

Yeh Te-hui’s colophon draws attention to the fact that some terms 
of endearment used during sexual intercourse by men and women 
quoted in this manuscript continued to be used during later centuries. 
He cites 1.a. the woman calling the man Ko-Ko “elder brother” and 
he her cHIEH-cHIEH “elder sister”; cf. Fol. 86 ((6.)). 

At the end of his colophon Yeh Te-hui mentions two spurious 
erotic texts. These are the rTsa-sHm-pr-usin #1E B HL ¥, allegedly 
of the Han period, and the k’UNG-HO-CHIEN-CHI +2 @8 4226, said 
to be a ‘T’ang document. I agree with Yeh that these books are forg- 
eries, hence they are not referred to in the present study. It is assumed 
that the former text was written by the Ming scholar yANG sHEN 
(% 48 1488-1559), and the latter by the Ch’ing literatus YUAN MEI 
(% 4 1716-1797). 


) 


=“ 
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The ‘T’ang Dynasty fell in A.D. 907. During half a century China 
was again divided into a number of warring states. This period of 
confusion, known as wu-Tar 274% “The Five Dynasties” ended in 
960, when the realm was united under the Sung Dynasty. 

During the second half of the Sung period Confucianism became 
more or less the official doctrine, a position which it was to main- 
tain for nearly one thousand years. It was the philosopher Chu Hsi 
(&A& 1130-1200) who gave this “State Confucianism” its final 
form. He interpreted the Classics in an individual manner, borrow- 
ing liberally from ‘Taoism and Buddhism. Since his system differs 
considerably from the ancient doctrine it is usually referred to as Neo- 
Confucianism. 

Chu Hsi’s moral views were of extreme rigidity. The Classics men- 
tion that unrelated men and women should not freely associate. ‘The 
Neo-Confucianists interpreted such and similar pronouncements as 
meaning that in daily life the two sexes should be completely sepa- 
rated and that all reference to sexual relations was strictly taboo. This 
idea was, as we have seen above, completely foreign to ancient Chinese 
concepts of sex and the old social structure. Therefore the Neo- 
Confucianists had to explain away all passages in the Classics which 
referred to carnal love and to free association of the two sexes. An 
extreme example of these forced explanations of the Neo-Confucianists 
is provided by their commentary on the love poems in the sHIH-cHING, 
the “Classical Book of Odes”, where these poems are explained as 
complicated political allegories! 

In the course of the centuries these hyper-orthodox moral views 
became increasingly powerful and finally resulted in the veritable sex- 
phobia of the Ch’ing literati. 

In Chu Hsi’s own time, however, sexual disciplines still flourished. 
The prolific writer TsENG Tsao (\Y "be, style TUAN-Po 4% 19, lit. name 
CHIH-YU-CHU-sHIH 4 5432 +, fl. circa 1150) included in his Tao-sHu 
38 #& ((7.)) a chapter entitled JUNG-cH'ENG-P'IEN }% J& /¥%, where 
he inveighs against the sexual disciplines of the Taoist alchemists. 
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Tseng’s criticism is especially directed against the JU-yYAO-CHING 3 
4%, written by his contemporary Ts’UI HSI-FAN %@ 2 #2. A completely 
expurgated text of this book is found in the Taoist Canon printed 
between 1444-1447; this text was reprinted in the TAO-rsANG-CHI-YAO 
x8 3 28 L with notes by the Taoist wANG TAO-vAN (Z 3 5)Al, lit- 
erary name HUN-JAN-TZ0 3% #3), by the famous writer LI P’AN- 
Lune (4 #4 1514-1570), and by the Ming scholar PENG HAO-KU 
$} 3 &. This badly mutilated text consists of only 80 lines of 3 char- 
acters, which are so vague as to admit of almost any explanation. 
Tseng ‘Tsao, however, knew the complete original. From his quota- 
tions—none of which is found in the expurgated text—it is evident 
that the Ju-yao-ching was a manual of Taoist sexual black magic. 
Tseng Tsao says: “I obtained the book Ju-yao-ching of Master T’s’ui, 
which explains the ‘battle’ of sexual intercourse with women... ‘Red 
Snow’ is the true essence of (the woman’s) blood, it is this which cre- 
ates the embryo in the womb. It resides in the uterus as Yang essence, 
when it comes forth it is blood. When the turtle enters (.e. when the 
man’s member 1s inserted into the vagina. Transl.) one must wait tll 
this essence is produced during the woman’s orgasm. Then the turtle 
turns its neck and, containing its own semen, drinks the woman’s es- 
sence, etc.” 2B 4FBQ & XE Ze REA... 41 
RIEL BID AG IA RAB HIFS KREBKG AS 
SQ. HNO ARAB HG oh, Ae RK RRS, 
The Sung Dynasty reigned till 1279. Then the Mongol invaders 
had conquered the entire country, and established the Yiian Dynasty. 
Its founder, the famous Khubilai, was a devotee of Lamaism. During 
this period Northern Buddhism flourished, especially its Tantrik 
forms gaining in popularity. The loyal Sung scholar CHENG szt-HsIAO 
(23 % 4, style so-nan, ?% #7, fl. 1280) relates in his HsIN-sHIH 
(se &, section A #2, Peking reprint of 1936, page 129-130) 
that in Peking there was erected within the cHEN-Kuo-sz0 4% JA] 4 
a FO-MU-TIEN 4# @/82 “Buddha Mother Hall”; in this hall were a 
number of large statues of Lamaist deities holding their female counter- 
parts in sexual embrace. Cheng gives a vivid description of horrifying 
sexual orgies and sanguinary sacrifices of women that took place there. 
When reading his account one must of course keep in mind that 
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Cheng Szt-hsiao hated the Mongols and may have exaggerated. More- 
over he was completely ignorant of Lamaism. Thus he thought that 
statues of the bull-headed Bhairavavajra and other deities with ani- 
mal heads clasping their naked spouses signified that bestiality was 
practised during those rites. Yet his account proves that erotic Tantrism 
prospered under the Mongol rulers. 

The Lru-cHING-jIH-cHA {2 # 2 4L, a collection of miscellaneous 
notes by the Ming scholar TIEN I-HENG (17 % #7, fl. 1570) gives 
more details about this subject. In ch. 28 he states under the head- 
ing sHUANG-HsIu-Fa “¥ 44 3% “Discipline in Pairs” that the last Mongol 
ruler, Emperor Hur-rsunc (% 5% 1333-1367) was much interested 
in erotic mysticism. He says: “During the Yitian period the ‘Tibetan 
monk CHIA-LIN-CHEN-P’U (knew) secret methods. He said to the Em- 
peror: ‘Your Majesty rules over all in the Empire, and owns all riches 
within the four seas. But Your Majesty should not think of this life 
(2 = 2%) only. Man’s life is brief, therefore this secret method of the 
Supreme Joy (which prolongs life) should be practised.’ ‘The Emperor 
practised this method, which 1s called “Discipline in Pairs”. ‘This monk 
also taught the art of ‘Transferring the Vital Essence, called yYEN-TIEN- 
ERH, which in Chinese means ‘Supreme Joy’. All these are disciplines 
of the Art of the Bedchamber. He named his abode CHIEN-cHI- 
WU-KAI, in Chinese: ‘Everything without Obstacle’. The perverted sex- 
ual disciplines nowadays practised by married couples originated from 
this” 2 & 6134 oe Bay K sé 28 ems PET BES 
eS AVIS. AARAL SDE A£ AGIOS BD EAD 
RPE BEX AIM LSA. BIR SK AE KE 
KOSH Ady TRIE RE Bp BK HEF FBR. 
LKB IAF RAG TLE, ((8.)). 

Tien I-heng’s allegation that Chinese sexual disciplines originated 
with the Lamaist ritual is of course entirely unfounded. 

Anticipating our discussion of the Ming period, it may be added 
here that the veneration of the Tantrik “double deities” was taken 
over by the Chinese and continued for several centuries after the fall 
of the Yiian Dynasty. 

Tien I-heng describes in ch. 27 of his Liu-ch’ing-jih-cha (under 
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the heading Fo-va 4 A ) Tantrik statues in the TA-SHAN-TIEN *< & Ry 
in the Palace of the Ming Emperor. He states that in 1536 the scholar 
HSIA YEN (# @ 1482-1548) petitioned the Throne to have these 
“obscene statues” destroyed. T’ien then continues: “Those obscene 
statues of men and women are called ‘Joyful Buddhas’. It is said that 
these were used to instruct the Crown prince; for since he was grow- 
ing up in the seclusion of the Palace, it was feared that he would 
remain ignorant of matters of sex” € in % - KHL BZA M 
we Be Sie 9) Se HAS. SBEFIE CTY RAF 
BK ey, 

It would seem that Hsia Yen’s petition was not heeded, for at 
the end of the Ming Dynasty such statues till played an important 
role in Palace ceremonies. This is attested by the Ming scholar SHEN 
TE-FU (2% 4& %$ 1578- 1642) in his pI-cHoU-CHAI-YU-T’AN mx i@ KK 
% Z&. He says: “I have seen in the Palace ‘Joyful Buddhas’ which 
are said to have been sent as tribute by foreign countries. Others say 
that these statues are remnants of the Mongol rule. They represent 
pairs of Buddhas, richly adorned, who embrace each other with their 
sexual organs linked together. Some statues have movable genitalia, 
all plainly visible. The Head of the Eunuchs informed me that when 
a Prince marries the couple is first led into this hall. After they have 
knelt and worshipped, both bride and groom must feel the genitals 
of the statues with their fingers, in order thus to learn without words 
the method of the sexual union. Only after this ceremony has been 
completed they drink the wedding cup. The reason is that it is feared 
that these august persons may be ignorant of the various methods of 
sexual intercourse” (Fol. 169/12, Fol. 170/1—2). 

Returning to the Yiian period, it must be pointed out that the iron 
hand of the Mongol military rulers rested heavily on the Chinese 
people. When the Mongols had founded their dynasty many of the 
elder Sung officials, loath to serve under the often illiterate Mongol 
superiors, left the administration. Most of the young Chinese literati, 
educated for an official career, did not apply for appointment, pre- 
ferring idleness to taking part in the oppressive Mongol rule. 

As a result of this abnormal situation there soon developed espe- 
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cially among the younger literati, a tendency to frivolous amusement. 
The theatre, heretofore considered as a vulgar amusement, now became 
one of the favourite pastimes of men of letters. Erudite scholars re- 
wrote old love stories and great poets composed elegant erotic verse 
for the libretto. 

Thus this period witnessed a signal development of two types of 
poetry called cot \B and tz’t 24 which figure prominently in the 
Chinese drama. Both are very similar and might be referred to together 
as “chanted verse”. Since ch’ti and tz’G are meant to be sung to fixed 
musical tunes they are bound by strict rules prescribing the metrical 
pattern, the rhythm, and the alternating of level and rising tones 
(PING-TSE * J) of the words employed. From a technical point of 
view these “chanted verses” are much more difficult to compose than 
ordinary poetry. On the other hand, however, ch’ti and tz’t are not 
written in the literary idiom; the poet is permitted to use freely col- 
loquial and even slang terms. Therefore these particular forms of 
poetic expression were eminently suited for erotic subjects. As will be 
seen below, ch’ii and tz’G were several centuries later—at the end of 
the Ming Dynasty—still the favourite vehicle for erotic and porno- 
graphic verse. 
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NOTES 


Page 76 
(1.) The eminent French Sinologue H. Maspéro, one of the few Western 
specialists in the field of Taoist studies, has clearly demonstrated the 
Buddhist influence on Taoist doctrine and terminology. Cf., for instance, 
the remarks in his “Le Taoisme” (Bibliotheque de Diffusion du Musée 
Guimet, vol. LVHI, Paris 1950), a collection of essays posthumously pub- 
lished by Prof. P. Demiérille. 

Page 78 
(2.) N-HUAN 74 39C means literally “Earthen Pill”, which makes no sense. 
Maspéro (op. cit. page 93) is doubtless right when he states that this term 
is a phonetic rendering of Sanskrit nirvana; this is also suggested by the 
variant 7€ +8. The Taoists, however, use this term in the sense of “cen- 
tral spot in the brain”. 

Page 82 
(3.) The Hinduist Tantras have been thoroughly studied by the late Sir 
John Woodroffe, who under the pseudonym “Arthur Avalon” has pub- 
lished a series of extremely informative books on this subject, together 
with the original Sanskrit documents. His book quoted here is “The Serpent 
Power” (reprinted Madras 1950), which gives an extensive description of 
Kundalini Yoga and Tantrism in general. When using Avalon’s books the 
reader should keep in mind that the author concerned himself nearly 
exclusively with the philosophical aspect of Tantrism, he says little about 
its historical development. His “Shakti and Shakta” (Madras 1929) con- 
tains a chapter entitled “Shakti in Taoism”, where he compares the Taoism 
of the Tao-te-ching with Tantrism. From the historical point of view such 
comparisons are of course futile. 

Buddhist ‘Tantrism has been introduced to Western readers by B. Bhatta- 
charya and L. de la Vallée Poussin. Those desirous of further informa- 
tion on this subject are referred to the books and articles published by 
these two scholars. 

It may be added here that ancient Indian handbooks of sex such 
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as the Kamasiitra, Anangaranga etc. never discuss the philosophical or 
religious aspects of the sexual act. These handbooks adopt a completely 
practical attitude. They refer neither to the ritual significance of the sex- 
ual act taught in the Brhadaranyaka Upanishad and other ancient Sanskrit 
texts, nor to the mystic meaning of “union with Sakti” explained in the 
Tantras. It is remarkable that the Indian writers never correlated the prac- 
tical and mystic aspect of the sexual act. 
Page 86 

(4.) Cf. Nihon ni okeru seishin no shi-teki kenkya 3 & '= 4194 +4 P 
® £99 2% (History of Phallicism in Japan), by Nishioka Hideo 
\® 1%] 4% ##, Tokyo 1950, page 115. 

Japanese Buddhologists have always been reluctant to publish data 
regarding the Tachikawa Sect. Even Toganoo Shoun ## 2 4% '% in his 
otherwise excellent study Himitsu-bukkyo-shi #2 8 42F£% (Kyoto 1933) 
treats this sect very cursorily. One of the few serious studies on this sub- 
ject is Jakyd-tachikawa-ryi no kenkya 7? # 21) cA » AR %, published 
in 1931 by Mizuhara Gyoei 2x mR #, 3%. Opposite p. 130 the reader will 
find a picture of the Tachikawa mandala that is much more detailed than 
the one published here (Plate HI B); the latter is copied from a late- 
Tokugawa ms. in my collection. The Tachikawa mandala combines the 
two basic mandala of Shingon, viz. vajra-pDHATU © }§}!) ## (here the man) 
and GARBHA-DHATU }{é ##¢ ® (the woman). If the schema given on p. 62 
of Mizuhara’s work can be applied to this mandala, then the magic syl- 
lable va q (4 in Siddham script) means “father”, and a 34 (4 in 
Siddham) means “mother”. On right is the syllable HA, on left Htm, both 
in Siddham form. In the Appendix to his book Mizuhara gives more than 
40 pages with titles of Tachikawa manuscripts. It is hoped that some day 
a Japanese Buddhologist will collect and publish the Tachikawa manu- 
scripts preserved; now they are scattered over various temples in Japan, 
and mostly marked “not to be opened” % 4 )#). Once these texts are 
available they can be compared with Tantrik texts found in India by 
‘Avalon’ and others. 
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Page 87 

(5.) Chou I-hang’s essay “Tantrism in China”, publ. in Harvard Journal 
of Asiatic Studies, vol. 8 March 1945, although on the whole a well-doc- 
umented study, is most unsatisfactory as regards the erotic element in 
Tantrism in China. This important aspect of the subject is relegated to 
an Appendix (R) where the author traces the Tantrik origin of the ma- 
LANG-FU KUAN-vIN & &f #6 BZ motif (Avalokitesvara descending from 
heaven in the shape of a beautiful girl who prostitutes herself in order to 
spread the knowledge of the holy books). The ignorance concerning Chinese 
erotic texts of even a native Chinese scholar is eloquent proof of the zeal 
with which the Ch’ing literati obliterated all data on Chinese sex life. 

It is curious to note that both Chou I-lang and H. Maspéro make the 
same error—based on failure to realize the implications of the polygamic 
system—when they discuss the history of sexual disciplines in China. 
Maspéro states in his article “Les Procéde’s de Nourrir le Principe Vital” 
(Journal Asiatique, vol. ccxxix, 1937) that “these (Taoist sexual) practises 
ran so much counter to the ritualistic principles of the separation of the 
sexes and current moral tenets of the Chinese that they only enjoyed a 
temporary success” (op. cit. p. 411). Then Maspéro goes on to state on 
p. 413 that the public erotic ceremonies disappeared after the seventh 
century while private indulgence in these practices disappeared after the 
fourteenth century. While these statements, as will be proved below, are 
erroneous, Chou J-liang is guilty of even a more serious misrepresenta- 
tion when he makes the sweeping statement that “Sakti worship never 
became popular in China, where Confucianism forbade any close rela- 
tionship between men and women” (op. cit. page 327). Both Maspéro and 
Chou I[-liang failed to realize the rather obvious fact that Confucianist 
tenets regarding the separation of the sexes applied only to life outside 
the family and not to the relations between a man and his wives and 
concubines. The Chinese texts quoted in the present essay prove clearly 
that sexual disciplines for prolonging life and curing diseases were prac- 
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tised by householders until the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
apparently they continued to be practised even much later. I mention, for 
instance, the Taoist treatise HsTU-CHEN-PIEN-NAN (4% 3 $¥ ¥E, reprinted 
in TAO-SHU-SHIH-ERH-CHUNG 33 + = 4, Shanghai 1912), written in 1798 
by the Taoist philosopher iu 1-minc | — ag. Therein is stated repeat- 
edly that the ‘union of Yin and Yang’ does not refer to the sexual act, 
that the ‘original Yin’ is not found inside the woman’s vagina, and that 
the sexual act is not a means for prolonging life. These emphatic nega- 
tions show that, in Liu I-ming’s time, many evidently did believe these 
things. 

As regards sexual disciplines practised en masse, it is true that 
Confucianism tended to discourage sexual promiscuity in Buddhist and 
Taoist monasteries, but it never disappeared completely, and certainly not 
after the seventh century, as Maspéro states. In the end of 1950 the 
authorities in Peking suppressed a Taoist secret sect called 1-KUAN-TAO 
_ o we. The reasons for their action were mainly political, but the 
authorities also took exception to the sexual license in which the sectari- 
ans indulged. The KUANG-mING-jin-PAO of November 20, 1950 says that 
the “shamelessly lustful leaders of I-kuan-tao” carried out “beauty con- 
tests” with the female members of the sect, and that during “Taoist study 
classes” they made the members engage in promiscuous sexual intercourse 
promising the participants immortality and freedom from disease. 

Page 94 
(6.) The exclamations of women when experiencing orgasm have been 
assembled by the Japanese sociologist Miyatake Gaikotsu @ # #hR. 
He proves that these exclamations nearly always refer to death, and hence 
gave his essay the title of JAKUMETSU-IRAKU-KU ¥% 2% %& 3X & “Investigation 
of Annihilation experienced as Joy”. I mention this essay here because 
this is probably the only source where students of psycho-analysis may 
find Chinese and Japanese data on this subject collected together. 

Page 95 
(7.) The first seven chapters of the Tao-shu were reprinted in the 
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Ts’ung-shu-chi-ch’eng of the Commercial Press, as a separate work enti- 
tled Chih-yu-tzi # 339 3-, by “an unknown author” FE AR BE. 
Apparently these seven chapters circulated as such during the Ming Dynasty 
(cf. the Preface by yao ju-Hsiin Wk 2% 9/Hi, dated 1566). Ming scholars 
were notorious for their disdain of accuracy, but it is surprising that the 
modern Chinese editors failed to identify this text as part of the Tao-shu. 
Page 97 
(8.) After I had written this passage I found that T’ien’s account is an 
extract from the biography of the Emperor’s favourite Ha-ma fe PR, in 
ch. 205 of the Yiian Dynastic History. That text shows that # is a mis- 
print for , and that the monk’s name was therefore CHIA-LIN-CHEN. 
Thinking of the Lama-title ECs bs ‘2l I did not suspect 3, and inter- 
polated (knew) to supplement the evident lacuna. The Yiian History text 
reads: 


AR wb GAY Age Hy Base AIG SALE 5h. 28 RO PER 
HEE CRE AWE REEAL ED OAS Ht E158 
Brkae ASRS BL SZ Bit ARH RIF SA, SK 
HE 2 01D AOE KS BE AG ch ZB DK IG BALD 
BCR K RARE KE BRRRKKA OKAY EAZZ. 
BELA ABEL OE GER AM ARE UB. te LR 
Bi LEE+RE MRO B sp 2B &. Kh aA 45 
kh BE HB) HIP BEB RIR SKIN ES 
Wop LER¥ SEF E ABLE ESAS UARE. 


It appears that Ha-ma introduced two Tantrik monks to the Emperor, 
one from India and one from Tibet; each of them was given an official 
title and some girls of good family to practise their disciplines with. The 
Emperor engaged in these sexual disciplines with the women of the seraglio, 
assisted by his cousin and a number of his friends (44 #4 = Mong. inak?), 
making them perform these exercises with naked women in his presence. 


The room where these things took place was called chieh-chi-wu-kai (the 
ne a ; “ue » ‘EY: 
4 2.59) reads & instead of 8; the ##¥ KF says that “# is a 


hapax legomenon of unknown pronunciation). 


THE MING PERIOD A.D. 1368-1644 


FLOURISHING OF THE HANDBOOKS OF 
SEX AND PORNOGRAPHIC LITERATURE 


During the Ming Dynasty the flourishing of art and letters, together 
with the phenomenal development of material culture, brought into 
being a refined art of living. Especially in the second half of this 
period, after the capital had been removed to Peking in the far north, 
in Nanking and the region surrounding it the art of living was made 
into a veritable cult. It was there that learned and witty scholars 
composed guide books to an elegant way of life. Books like the cHaNc- 
wu-cHtn 4 447 2 by WEN CHEN-HENG (XR ¥ 1585-1645), the 
K’AO-PAN-YU-sHIn. fF YF 48 2 by Tu Lune (#& P€ circa 1570), and 
the TSUN-SHENG-PA-CHIEN S@ 4 0\ % by KAo LIEN (% 2># circa 1570) 
taught how to sample tea and wine, how to appreciate paintings and 
other antiques, what furniture to use, and what flowers to enjoy. 

Since a man’s relations with his women folk formed an important 
element in life, it is but natural that the Art of the Bedchamber 
received due attention. The leading lights of cHIANG-NAN 2 HX, 
the “Region South of the River”, were literati of a debonair and 
highly unconventional disposition who cared little for the Neo- 
Confucianist taboos of sex. Hence old handbooks of sex were reprinted 
and some new ones written. Aside from this serious literature on sex 
matters there was also a great demand for erotic literature of a lighter 
genre, so that erotic novels, short-stories and poetry flourished as 
never before. Thus Ming erotic literature offers a wide field for the 
study of sex life and habits of that time. 

In this treatise these literary sources are divided into two groups, 
viz. A. Serious erotic literature, such as “family instructions” and 
handbooks of sex, and B. Fiction, comprising erotic novels and poetry. 


) 


—— 


) 
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A. Sertous Literature 


1. The Family Instructions 


According to an old Chinese custom, a householder, in the eve of 
his life, will often place on record the wisdom of his riper years for 
the guidance of his children and grandchildren. Although such doc- 
uments, usually referred to as CHIA-HSUN ys 2\| “family instructions”, 
are primarily meant for the writer’s own family only, several of such 
documents have become famous in Chinese literature. I mention the 
YEN-SHIH-CHIA-HsUN #9 & & 2] by ven cumm-rur (%8 & HE AD. 
531-591), the CHTH-CHIA-KO-YEN 26 % #% by the Confucianist 
scholar CHU YUNG-CH’UN (& \A ad 1617-1689), and the cHrA-Hstw 
by the famous statesman and general TsENG KUO-FAN (% |3) %& 
1811-1872). 

It is not generally known, however, that besides these orthodox 
chia-hsiin, householders sometimes also drew up secret documents 
containing their ideas on the sex life of the family. ‘These documents 
were kept carefully locked away. They were probably taken out only 
to be shown to a son when he was about to marry. As a matter of 
course such special chia-hsiin are of the greatest rarity. 

It was by accident that I obtained a copy of one leaf of such a 
document, dating from the Wan-li period. This leaf was mounted at 
the end of the album containing the Taoist handbook of sex cHI-cHI- 
CHEN-CHING which is discussed below. At the beginning of this frag- 
ment is a hand-written title “Family Rules of Mr. X” %& % 2). 
Originally this document must have consisted of one long continu- 
ous roll. The section preserved seems to have been torn from the 
middle. It lacks beginning and end so that there is no external indi- 
cation of either author or date. The style of printing, however, is typ- 
ical of the Wan-li period and the fact that its author deemed it useful 
to have this treatise multiplied in print indicates his having been the 
head of a large and prosperous family. Since it is written in indifferent 
style, one would conclude that he was a well-to-do landowner or a 
wealthy merchant without special literary training or ability. 

However, he must have been a man of uncommonly shrewd 
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psychological insight and an original thinker who was specially con- 

cerned over the well-being and protection of women. If the entire 

text of this document had been preserved the unknown author would 

doubtless have proved to be a pioneer of feminist thought in China. 
The four articles preserved read: 


I. (Fol. 89) [The first four characters are missing. They must have read 
approximately: “Wives and concubines are daily occupied with] the con- 
trol of all trifling household chores (lit.: ‘rice and salt’). Except for attend- 
ing to their hair dress and their face-powder and rouge and engaging 
in music and card games, they really have nothing to gladden their 
hearts but sexual intercourse. Therefore it is the duty of every enlight- 
ened householder to have a thorough knowledge of the Art of the 
Bedchamber, so that he can give complete satisfaction to his wives and 
concubines every time he copulates with them and [rest is missing. 
Transl.]. 


II. “East of the street lives a young and vigorous man of imposing 
mien; his wives and concubines quarrel from morning till night and do 
not heed him, West of the street lives a greybeard who walks with a 
stoop; his wives and concubines do their utmost to serve him obedi- 
ently. How can this be explained? The answer is that the latter knows 
the subtle secrets of the Art of the Bedchamber, while the former is 
ignorant of it. 


III. “Recently I heard about a certain official who took unto him a 
new concubine. He locked himself in with her behind double doors and 
did not appear for three days. All his wives and concubines were highly 
incensed at this behaviour. This indeed is the wrong way (of introduc- 
ing a new woman to the household). The right method is for the man 
to control his desire and, for the time being not approaching the 
newcomer, concentrate his attentions on the others. Everytime he has 
sexual intercourse with his other wives and concubines, he should 
make the newcomer stand at attention by the side of the ivory couch. 
Then, after four or five nights of this, he may for the first time copu- 
late with the newcomer, but only with his other wives and concu- 
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bines present. This is the fundamental principle of harmony and hap- 
piness in one’s women’s quarters. 


IV. (Fol. 90). No human being is entirely without shortcomings. How 
then, could one expect one’s wives and concubines to be without them? 
If one of them makes a mistake she should be admonished; and then 
if she still does not correct herself, she should receive corporal punish- 
ment by being caned. But this punishment has its proper rules and lim- 
its. The correct way is to have the woman lie face down on a bench, 
loosen her trousers, and administer five or six strokes on her buttocks 
with the cane, never hitting below the back of the thighs nor above 
the coccyx. Occasionally there are men who, when administering pun- 
ishment to a concubine will strip her naked and bind her to a pillar 
with ropes and whip her indiscriminately until the flesh burst and she 
is covered with blood. This will not only harm the woman but also the 
man, and thus one’s women’s quarters are degraded to a torture cham- 
ber like that of a tribunal. This should, by all means, be avoided. 


A few comments of this curious document are not out of place. The 
first article points out that the women of a household have but few 
opportunities to enjoy themselves. The greater part of their lives is 
passed within the house, their only recreation consists of engaging 
together in chamber music and playing chess, domino and various 
card games, all pastimes which were very popular during the Ming 
period. Therefore their sex life was much more important to them 
than to their master who had the manifold interests of his “outer 
life”, such as his work, his relations with friends, etc. This is, as far 
as I know, for that period and social structure, a new thought. Often 
contemporary and older writers take the secluded and monotonous 
life of women for granted. 

The second article points out that a man’s skill in the sexual act 
means more to most women than her partner’s youth or handsome- 
ness; also that sexual frustration will make women quarrelsome and 
difficult. Similar ideas are also found in other sources, but not for- 
mulated as clearly as they are here. 

The third article proves the author’s psychological acumen. 
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When the man takes a new concubine he should avoid his other 
women suspecting her of having some secret charms which might 
enable her to oust the others from their master’s affection and to 
usurp a dominant position in the household. This will cause jealousy 
and quarrels. Therefore the householder should make it clear from 
the very beginning that he is not infatuated with the newcomer. ‘The 
others should be present at the defloration so that they can see for 
themselves that the newcomer has nothing which they lack. 

The last article shows the author’s concern for the women’s wel- 
fare. He warns against excessive corporal punishment; a few strokes 
are sufficient and those should be administered in a place where they 
cannot inflict damage. One feels tempted to interpret the line about 
excessive punishment harming the man himself as much as his vic- 
tim as meaning that this may rouse sadistic tendencies in the man. 
But this would doubtless be a forced interpretation. What the author 
means is rather that a man will damage his reputation by enacting 
scenes in his house which resemble the questioning of criminals under 
torture in the tribunal. At the same time, however, his advice not to 
strip a woman naked while punishing her might indicate that he felt 
subconsciously the danger of rousing dormant sadistic instincts. 

Altogether this document is of great value for the study of Chinese 
manners and morals of the Ming period. One can only hope that 
some day the complete text of such a document will become available. 


2. Handbooks of Sex 


In Volume II the reader will find the complete texts of three hand- 
books of sex printed during the later years of the Ming Dynasty. ‘Two 
of these, the Chi-chi-chen-ching and the Hsiu-chen-yen-i, represent 
the teachings of the Taoist alchemists. ‘The third, entitled Su-nii-miao- 
lun, does not belong to any school in particular. 
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The contents of these three manuals are largely based on the older 
handbooks discussed above. For our present purpose it is therefore 
not necessary to translate these texts in full. In the following only a 
few specimen passages are quoted. 

The full title of the cri-cHi-cHEen-cHinc 2% 72% 3 &¥ reads: “True 
Classic of the Complete Union by the All-assisting Righteous Lord 
Cl’un-yang” (cf. Fol. 91/1). The name Ch’un-yang “Pure Yang” 
refers to the Taoist Immortal Lt TuNG-prIn % 7%) 4 who is said to 
have lived during the Sung period and later was included in the Pa- 
hsien >\ Aus, the well known set of eight Taoist Immortals. This 
attribution of the authorship of this treatise is of course spurious. 
Nothing is known about TENG HSI-HSIEN ep ap ay the writer of the 
commentary. He calls himself modestly “The Great Immortal Teng 
Hsi-hsien of Purple-gold Splendour, Disciple (of Lit Tung-pin)”; cf. 
Fol. 9172. 

I consulted (a) a small blockprint struck off in blue and bound in 
the form of an accordion album. No place, no date. Style of print- 
ing points to the middle of the Wan-l period. In the X. Collection, 
Shanghai. (b) a Japanese blockprint with kaeriten (Japanese reading 
marks), printed together with the Hsiu-chen-yen-1 under the common 
title of Po-cHAN-PI-sSHENG @ Y¥X “AE “Certain Victory in a Hundred 
Battles”. Small size, no place, no date. Printed approximately 1870-1880. 
Collection Saité Tadashi #) #& 2E , Tokyo. (c) a Japanese movable 
type reprint of (b). No place, no date; circa 1910. Same collection. 
These three texts are identical. 

The text itself is brief. It consists of only nine paragraphs writ- 
ten in a recondite, semi-metrical style that points to the T’ang 
period or perhaps even earlier. Since this text uses military ter- 
minology throughout, it might easily be mistaken for a treatise on 
military tactics. Perhaps it has been made up from fragments of 
the HUANG-TI-WEN-HSUAN-NU-FA “@/# 2] B&H, “Methods In- 
quired by the Yellow Emperor of the Dark Girl”. This book heads 
the list of books on military science in the bibliographical section 
of the New ‘T’ang History. I suspect that this book was in real- 
ity no military treatise at all, but an old Taoist handbook of 
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sex—the complete text of which was lost at an early date. I assume 
that the compiler of the list in the T’ang History knew only the title 
and some fragments of this book and, assuming that it dealt with 
strategy, erroneously inserted it among works on military science. ‘This, 
however, is but a surmise based on the fact that also other texts on 
sex matters have been mistaken for military treatises; cf., for instance, 
page 158 below. 

While the text itself shows many archaic features, the commentary 
bears the hallmark of a late Taoist erotic text; I would date it late- 
Ming. The term cur-cm && \ in the title, here rendered as “Complete 
Union”, means literary “Already Completed”; as was stated on page 
4 above, this is the name of the 63d Hexagram of the “Book of 
Changes”, considered as symbolizing the sexual union. In a brief 
introductory note (Fol. 91/3-12) Teng Hsi-hsien states that he received 
this treatise from the Immortal Li Tung-pin who added verbal expla- 
nations which Teng embodied in his commentary. 

This text is a typical example of the sexual black magic of the 
Taoist alchemists. The man should “defeat” the “enemy” in the sex- 
ual “battle” by keeping himself under complete control so as not to 
emit semen while exciting the woman till she reaches orgasm and 
sheds her Yin essence which is then absorbed by the man. 

These teachings could be easily translated into military language 
because there are two fundamental points which Taoist sexual disci- 
plines and the strategic theories of ancient Chinese military science 
have in common. First, that one must spare one’s own force while 
utilizing that of the opponent; and second, that one must begin by 
yielding to the enemy in order to catch him unawares thereafter. 
These principles play an important role in Chinese boxing, and were 
later adopted by the Japanese as the basis of judd 4 3. 

The first paragraph (Fol. 91/12) reads: 
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TEXT “A superior general will while engaging the enemy first con- 
centrate on drawing out his opponent, as if sucking and inhaling his 
strength. He will adopt a completely detached attitude, resembling a 
man who closes his eyes in utter indifference. 


COMMENTARY “Superior general refers to the Taoist adept. To 
engage means to engage in the sexual act. The enemy is the woman. 
When about to exercise the act the man should feel the woman’s vulva 
with his hand, he should suck the woman’s tongue, press her breasts, 
and inhale her pure breath, in order to excite her lust. But the man 
should keep himself under control, his mind detached as if floating in 
the azure sky, his body sunk into nothingness. Closing his eyes, he does 
not look at the woman but maintains an utter nonchalance so that his 
own passion is not stirred. 


Further on in the text is the phrase “The turtle withdraws into itself, 
the dragon inhales, the serpent swallows, and the tiger lies in wait” 
(Fol. 93/10-11). The Commentary states that this formula contains 
the essence of the art of “defeating the enemy”; it illustrates the four 
actions that a man should perform to prevent emission and “make 
the semen return”. 


COMMENTARY “Closing eyes and mouth, withdrawing hands and 
feet, compressing the seminal duct between the fingers while concen- 
trating the mind—this is the way a turtle withdraws into itself. Sucking 
up the ‘true fluid’ (i.e. the woman’s vaginal secretions), making it flow 
upwards (through the penis) to the coccyx in one continuous stream till 
it reaches the ni-huan spot in the brain—this is the way a dragon 
inhales. As to the serpent swallowing its prey, it will first suck and nib- 
ble at its victim till it is completely powerless and then swallow it down 
never to let it go again. When a tiger is about to grab its prey it fears 
that the victim will know it. Therefore the tiger crouches in conceal- 


ment and les silently in wait and his prey will never escape (Fol. 
93/14—94/1—4). 
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The penultimate paragraph of the text (Fol. 95/7—9) describes the 
final stage of the “battle”. It says: 


TEXT “While I am in no hurry, the enemy is hard pressed for time 
and throws his entire force into the battle. While the arms clash I 
advance and withdraw at will, using the enemy’s proviant and exhaust- 
ing his food supply. Then I practise the tactics of the turtle, the dragon, 
the serpent and the tiger. The enemy will surrender his arms and I 
gather the fruits of victory. This is called chi-chi, ‘already completed’, 
ensuring peace for one generation. I withdraw from the battle field and 
dismiss my soldiers. I rest quietly to regain my strength. I convey the 
booty to the storerooms thereby increasing my power to the height of 
strength. 


COMMENTARY “Throws the entire force into the battle means that 
the woman’s passion reaches its apex. After she has attained chi-chi 
(ie. orgasm), I continue pushing my member in and out, alternating 
deep and shallow strokes according to the prescribed method, occasionally 
also withdrawing my member. I suck her tongue (Fol. 94/10 states that 
‘proviant’? “€ in the text means ‘tongue’ . Transl.), press her breasts 
(Fol. 94/10 states that ‘victuals’ > x means ‘breasts’ ’ $0. Transl.) and 
apply all the methods described above. Then the woman will shed her 
‘true essence’ completely and that is absorbed by me. In this case chi- 
chi means that I have obtained the ‘true Yang’. One generation means 
twelve years, thus the text implies that every time a man obtains the 
true Yang during the coitus his span of life will be prolonged by twelve 
years. The storeroom is the marrow, the height of strength is the ni- 
huan. Withdrawing from the battle field means ‘descending from the 
horse’. Thereafter the man should lie on his back and regulate his 
breath, moving his middle so that the newly acquired vital essence flows 
up to the ni-huan and so strengthens his supply of life power. In this 
way he will remain free from disease and attain longevity. 
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The second Taoist treatise to be discussed here is usually referred to 
as HSIU-CHEN-YEN-I 1 EB 3% B>. Its complete title is “Explanation 
of the Meaning of the Cultivation of Truth by the Great Immortal 
of the Purple-gold Splendour” (Fol. 97/1). Thus this text is allegedly 
composed by ‘Teng Hsi-hsien, who wrote the commentary to the Chi- 
chi-chen-ching discussed above. 

I saw the following editions. (a) the Japanese reprints published 
together with the Chi-chi-chen-ching and mentioned above sub (b) 
and (c); the colophon attached to these versions bears the date 1594. 
(b) an original Ming print struck off in blue on a long horizontal 
scroll; same colophon as (a), but different signature, and dated 1598. 
In the collection of K. Shibui, Tokyo. (b) evidently is a revised edi- 
tion of the original text on which (a) is based; the text reprinted here 
(Fol. 97-114) is copied from (b). 

The Preface (Fol. 97/2-7) reads: 


“During the Han Dynasty, in the 3d year of the Ytian-feng Period 
(B.C. 108), Wu Hsin presented to the Emperor Wu the ‘Record of 
Sayings on the Cultivation of the Truth’; but alas!, Emperor Wu could 
not use this book. Now this treatise has been transmitted to this late 
age. Everyone who can practise the art set forth herein, albeit but a 
little, will strengthen his body and lengthen his years. And when he 
applies it with the purpose of obtaining offspring he will beget children 
who are wise and easy to rear. There are, however, certain things that 
must be avoided and others which are taboo. One should know these 
first, then one can proceed in the order indicated. I explained the mean- 
ing of this art in twenty chapters, dividing the process and establishing 
the correct sequence (of its various stages), so that while following this 
sequence one will reach the fixed result. If this sequence is faithfully 
adhered to, the good result will materialise without fail. Those adepts 
who cultivate the Truth will easily master this art. 


(signed) ‘Teng Hsi-hsien 
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Chapters I and I indicate what woman should be avoided in sexual 
intercourse and when conditions are unsuitable, such as intoxication, 
weariness, etc. Chapter III explains that the Art of the Bedchamber, 
while benefiting people who are familiar with its secrets, may kill 
inexperienced persons. Chapter IV describes the ideal partner for the 
act, here referred to by the special Taoist term PAO-TING a yt “pre- 
cious crucible”. 

Chapters V, VI and VI enumerate the various signs indicating 
that the man and the woman are in fit condition for the act; simi- 
lar to Sections X and XI of the I-hsin-fang quotations (cf. Fol. 25). 

Chapter VIII indicates various ways of exciting the woman’s lust, 
and her reactions. This chapter begins with a cynical passage which 
illustrates the contempt these Taoist adepts had for the women they 
victimized. 

Fol. 100/12 “The feelings of woman lie deeply hidden. How can one 
rouse them and how can one know when they are roused? In order to 
rouse them one should follow the method of first serving a light liqueur 
to someone who desires strong wine. Affectionate women should be 
made more tender by sweet discourses, greedy women should be excited 
by costly presents, lewd women should be entranced by one’s member 
in erection. Woman’s feelings are naturally ruled by no fixed principle, 
they are always easily influenced by what they see. 


Chapter IX consists of a lengthy discussion of how a man can strengthen 
his penis, mainly by applying a complicated massage. At the end it 
is stated: 


Fol. 102/6—7 “If then the man begins the sexual act, he should first 
take a silk band and wind it tightly round the base of his member. 


This and similar aids to keep the member in erection are often men- 
tioned in erotic novels. This point will be discussed in more detail 
below, at the end of this chapter. 
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Chapter X is again typical of the Taoist attitude towards woman. 
Fol. 102/10 says: “When a man first begins to engage in sexual inter- 
course he must by all means suppress all lustful thoughts. For his first 
exercises he should select a ‘crucible’ with a wide vagina and who is 
ugly so that she does not excite his passion and does not give him 
intense pleasure; then he will easily learn to control himself”. Chapter 
XI is an elaboration of this point. It says: 


Fol. 103/2 “Every man who has obtained a beautiful ‘crucible’ will nat- 
urally love her with all his heart. But everytime he copulates with her 
he should force himself to think of her as ugly and hateful. When his 
mind is completely tranquil, he pushes his Jade Stalk into the ‘caul- 
dron’ and slowly moves it in and out. After two or three rounds of this 
he interrupts the action to let his passion calm down again. After a 
while he resumes and continues until the woman is experiencing great 
pleasure. When she has reached the point where she can hardly con- 
tain herself, the man should be careful to keep his motion slow, thus 
the woman will reach orgasm first. The man still continues, but as soon 
as he feels that he is going to emit semen he quickly withdraws his 
Jade Stalk and practises the method of containing the semen. 


Chapter XII deals with the means of preventing ejaculation, as 
described by the other handbooks; viz. a combination of mental dis- 
cipline and the physical means of closing the seminal duct. 

It is curious that while practically all handbooks discuss the “making 
the semen return”, nothing is said about the “descending” of the semen 
prior to the sexual act. To supplement this lacuna I here insert a 
quotation from a Ming source which deals with Taoist disciplines in 
general. | This 1 is a brief treatise entitled TING-HSIN-CHAI-K’0-WEN-SHUO 


#& FZ 8) 2% “Conversation in the Studio-where-one-listens- 
oe which bears WAN SHANG-FU 8, % & as author’s name; 
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it was reprinted in 1936 by the one. aN in Shanghai, in 
vol. 0575 of the Ts'uNG-sHu-cH-cHENG & & 4% B&. The 30th para- 
graph reads: 


“The guest asked: ‘What is the difference between the original semen, 
and the semen that is produced by the influence of sexual desire?’ I 
replied: “Both are the same thing. Prior to the sexual act the semen is 
distributed over the five viscera and the six bowels (i.e. over the entire 
system), it has no fixed location. It dwells in uncondensed form with 
the Original Spirit. This is the Original Semen, when man and woman 
unite in the sexual act, the semen flows down from the ni-huan spot 
in the brain, descending along the spine until the bladder and the kid- 
neys; then it is emitted and becomes an impure substance. This is the 
semen activated by the sexual urge. 


HE Vel XG SE BET SFA ATOR, \2 FFB =. KZ 

esti eagle th BIE 50'R Ep IH AL Fo 
HE tke HG. BEE CA AGT SEU ROE. 

: eh Bb BIR SSE ANE RMI. 


Continuing our survey of the Hstu-chen-yen-i, the reader will find 
Chapter XIII of special interest since it seems to show the influence 
of Indian Tantrik teachings. This passage in particular seems to have 
been widely known at the end of the Ming Dynasty. It is quoted ver- 
batim at the end of the Chapter HI of the pornographic novel 
I-CH'ING-CHEN 42 4% 7% (cf. page 129). 

XII. The Great Medicine of the Three Peaks (Fol. 104/12) 


“The upper is called the Red Lotus Peak, its medicine is named 
Jade Fountain, Jade Fluid or Fountain of Sweet Spirits. This medi- 
cine emanates from the two cavities under the woman’s tongue. Its 
colour is grey. When it comes forth the man should absorb it with 
his tongue while it wells up from the Flowery Field. When the man 
swallows it as far as the ‘Storied Pagoda’ and receives it in his 
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Cinnabar Field, it will moisten his five viscera, on the left strengthen- 
ing the Mysterious Gate and on the right increasing the Cinnabar Field, 
generating vital essence and new blood. 

“The middle peak is called the Double Lotus Peak and its medicine 
is called Peach of Immortality, White Snow or also Coral Juice. This 
medicine emanates from the two breasts of a woman. Its colour is white, 
its taste sweet and agreeable. The man should suck and drink it. Received 
in his Cinnabar Field, this medicine will nourish his spleen and stom- 
ach, while its being sucked out will also improve the woman’s blood 
circulation and bring comfort to her body and mind. Above it reaches 
to the Flowery Pond, below it answers to the Mysterious Gate, so that 
all the humours of the body increase and develop. Of all the three 
peaks this one should receive attention first. A woman who has not yet 
borne a child and who has not yet milk in her breasts will give even 
more benefit. 

“The lower is called the Peak of the Purple Agaric, also the Grotto 
of the White Tiger or the Mysterious Gateway. Its medicine is called 
White Lead or Moon Flower. It emanates from the inside of the woman’s 
vagina. Its gate is normally closed. When, however, during sexual inter- 
course the woman’s pleasure is roused, bringing the blood to her cheeks 
and making her voice falter, then this gate opens and secretions pour 
out during the orgasm. When this fluid has collected inside the vagina 
the man should withdraw his member one inch, thereafter moving it 
in and out so as to absorb the woman’s essence, thereby benefiting his 
original Yang and nurturing his spirit. 

“This is the great medicine of the Three Peaks. 


Chapter XIV is a lengthy discussion of the most important points of 
the man’s technique of “making the semen return”. This descrip- 
tion is divided into five sections, each of which is an explanation of 
one particular character; hence the title of this chapter 1s wu-rzt- 
CHEN-YEN % '¥ & % “The Mantra of the Five Characters”, a typi- 
cal ‘Tantrik term. 

Chapter XV again describes the various stages of the sexual 
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act beginning with preliminary play and ending with the man’s tech- 
nique of extracting the woman’s vital essence. At the end it is stated 
that the latter technique “is not very harmful to the woman and of 
great benefit to the man. It includes the mutual obtaining of Yin and 
Yang, the complete union of water and fire”. 

The remaining chapters repeat and amplify the preceding discus- 
sions. Chapter XVI again explains the art of “making the semen 
return”. Here the text uses a new technical term for this process, viz. 
HUANG-HO--LIU @ 293% 7% “The Yellow Stream flowing upwards” 
(Fol. 109/8). Chapter XVII discusses the general significance of the 
sexual act. Chapter XVIII elaborates on the benefits a man can derive 
from sexual intercourse, illustrating the argument by comparing the 
coitus to grafting a new live branch on an aging tree; every coitus 
during which the man controls himself will impart new life to him. 
Chapter XIX again enumerates the benefits derived from “making 
the semen return”. 

Finally, Chapter XX deals with the methods for making a woman 
conceive: the coitus should be practised during the first days after 
menstruation, man and woman should reach orgasm simultaneously, 
etc. This chapter was apparently added as an afterthought for, as a 
rule, Taoist alchemists had little interest in this subject. 

At the end of this treatise a colophon is added which refers to the 
Chi-chi-chen-ching and the Hsitu-chen-yen-i together. ‘There it is said: 


(Fol. 113/74) “During the reign of the Emperor Shih-tsung (1522- 
1566) I served at Court in Peking. At that time the Taoist adept 
T’ao enjoyed the Imperial favour because of his magic skills. Now 
his achievements were all feats of magic and juggling, but his knowl- 
edge of the Art of the Bedchamber was very real. The fact that 
the Emperor reached such an advanced age was due entirely (to 
T’ao’s instruction in sexual disciplines). I, being a devotee of this 
art, bribed a Palace official and thus purchased a copy of the secret 
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books of Mr. T’ao, viz. the Chi-chi-chen-ching and the Hsiu-chen- 
yen-l, written by a disciple of Lit Tung-pin. When I proceeded to put 
these teachings into practice, I found it very difficult to control myself 
at first (so as not to emit semen), but after some time it became a nat- 
ural habit. In the course of sixty years I have had intercourse with over 
a hundred women and reared seventeen sons. I have served under five 
Emperors and seen five reigns. Now, although I am old, on occasion 
I still engage in the Art of the Bedchamber, and I then can still sat- 
isfy several women. Although Heaven blessed me with a long life, it 
cannot be gainsaid that this art also contributed to it. The proverb says: 
Those who monopolise their skills will come to a bad end. Moreover, 
man’s life is limited to a hundred years. If one day I should come to 
die, I could not bear these two books to be lost. Therefore I had them 
printed in order to promulgate the virtue of the Great Immortal, express- 
ing the wish that all men in this world may reach the advanced age 
of P’eng-tsu. Should some aver that these books contain nothing but 
idle talk, they will be people who only throw away their own chance 
to achieve longevity. Why should I bother about them? 


The first moon, spring 1594, written by the old man aged 95 years, 
of Chekiang, in the Purple Agaric Hall of the T’ien-t’ai Mountains. 


The editions mentioned above sub (a) have the same colophon, but 
the signature reads: 


Midsummer 1598, written by the old man of hundred years of Ling 
(?) in the Pavilion of Heavenly Fragrance (cf. Folio 114/3-4). 


Aside from the two manuals described above there must have existed 
a number of similar Taoist treatises. Glancing through the ‘Taoist 
Canon one finds books such as HUANG-TI-SHOU-SAN-TZ0-HSUAN-NU-CHING 
BP 23 AXE, LU-cH’UN-YANG-CHEN-JEN-PI-YUAN-CH’UN-TAN- 


Tz’6-cHIEN % @¢ % BA 26 A & Za AF which originally doubtless 
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contained discussions of sexual “vampirism”. But when they were 
printed all those passages were carefully deleted. 

The third Ming handbook of sex reprinted in Volume II is the svu- 
NU-MIAO-LUN & & &X 2 “Admirable Discourses of the Plain Girl”, 
in eight parts. 

The text given here (Fol. 115-139) is based on two versions pre- 
served in Japan. (a) 1s an illustrated blockprint which appeared 
during the BUN-RoKU era (© #& 1592-1596). This print bears the 
subtitle NINGEN-RAKUJI A. val SX & “The Joys of Man”, also KO6-so- 
MyORON & ¥& @ “Admirable Discourses of the Yellow Emperor 
and the Plain Girl’. The text is preceded by a number of small-sized, 
erotic pictures based on the illustrations of Ming erotic novels; cf. 
K. Shibui, Genroku-kohanga-shiiei 2 #% © X& & #3, IL. Tokyo 1928. 
This is a Japanese adaptation of the Chinese text. 

(b) a Japanese manuscript copy of the text only, dating from about 
1880; 42 pages, each 10 columns of 21 characters. Entirely in Chinese. 

This treatise consists of fragments from such older handbooks as 
the Su-nti-ching, Tung-hstian-tzii etc., re-written and arranged so as 
to form one continuous argument, here and there supplemented with 
the compiler’s own observations. The entire text is written in the form 
of a dialogue between the Yellow Emperor and Su-nti, the “Plain 
Gul”. The style is typical for the Ming period, prolix and repetitious 
but, on the whole, easy to read and well arranged. Apparently the 
compiler intended this treatise to be a practical handbook of sex for 
the householder’s guidance. Although the importance of conserving 
the semen and the therapeutic aspects of the sexual act occupy the 
same important place as in other handbooks, this text is free from 
the sexual vampirism and black magic of the Taoist alchemists. This 
is, as far as I know, the most complete bona-fide handbook of sex 
of the Ming period that has been preserved. Some day it should be 
translated in its entirety. 

The writer of the preface (dated 1566) signs himself with the 
penname CHAI-HUNG-LOU cHU-JEN #8) 42 #2 % A (Fol. 116/2), or 
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“Master of the Gathering-Red Pavilion”. He states that the author 
of the treatise is unknown, but that some attribute it to the “Taoist 
of the Mao Mountain” (Fol. 115/11-12). This mountain is located 
in Kiangsu Province and was already famous during the Han Period 
as an abode of Taoist adepts. The text itself bears as editor’s name 
the lterary designation “Mr. Completing-Heaven’s-Truth”, of Nanking 
(Fol. 117/2 7% #p & X B #). At the end there is a colophon dated 
the 11th moon of 1566, and signed: “Written by the Master of the 
Western Garden, in the Tower of Warm Fragrance” 1% & + -H® 
eA. &F¢ 8% 4).¥_ This colophon represents an attempt at 
cHi-cHt’ % 4 “assembling phrases”, viz. the peculiar Chinese devise 
of composing an essay by piecing together various phrases from well- 
known literary works. Consummate literati often achieve remarkable 
results by this method. Cf., for instance, the Preface to the Hua-ying- 
chin-cheng album, translated below, in Part III. In the present instance, 
however, this method has been applied so clumsily that the text hardly 
makes sense. I suspect that it was added by some later Chinese or 
Japanese editor, and did not reproduce it in Volume IL. 

The first five sections of this text treat the following subjects: I. 
Origin and Beginnings, discussing the significance and the benefits of 
the sexual act. Il. The Nine Postures, an enlarged and embellished 
version of the Nine Positions quoted in Section XII of the I-hsin-fang 
(Fol. 26). Ill. Shallow and Deep Thrusts, largely based on what the 
ancient handbooks have to say on this technique. Fol. 124/9-13 gives 
a list of technical terms for various parts of the female genitalia; this 
passage is discussed in the Appendix: Chinese Terminology of Sex. 
IV. The Five Desires and the Five Afflictions, based on Sections VII 
and VII of the I-hsin-fang (Fol. 24), and Section XVII of the same 
source (Fol. 30). V. The Obtaining of Children, again based on the 
pertinent passages in the older handbooks. 

Section VI, entitled “On the Varying Size of the Male Member”, 
consists of new data. This section is translated here. It reads: 
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(Fol. 132/3) “The Emperor asked: “How is it that the Precious Instruments 
of most men vary in size and degree of hardness?’ The Plain Girl 
replied: “This is because men are born with different members just as 
they are born with different faces. All this depends upon how nature 
has endowed a man. Therefore some short men have long members, 
some tall men short members, some thin and weak men thick and hard 
members, some fat and tall men small and weak members. Some again 
have an extraordinarily large member, others have a member full of 
purpose, others a member with thick veins standing out as if in anger. 
The only important point is that a member has no properties that inter- 
fere with the exercise of the sexual act. 

“The Emperor asked: “How do these various sizes and degrees of 
hardness of the Boy affect the pleasure a woman derives from it?’ The 
Plain Girl replied: “The size and degree of hardness with which nature 
has endowed a man, this is the outer aspect. The man’s ability to make 
it cause the woman pleasure during the act, this is the inner aspect. If 
the man knows how to attach the woman to him by his love and care, 
if he impresses her with his genuine passion, she will not care whether 
his member is long or short, thin or thick. 

“The Emperor asked: ‘What is the difference between hard and soft 
members?’ The Plain girl replied: ‘A long and thick member which is 
also weak and soft is inferior to one that is short and thin but also 
strong and hard. A strong and hard member that is pushed in and out 
roughly is inferior to one that is soft but moved delicately. The “Golden 
Mean”, that is the very best. 


The section ends with a discussion of the use of drugs for lengthen- 
ing a small member. The “Plain Girl” warns against the indiscrimi- 
nate use of drugs. “If”, she observes, “the emotions of the man and 
the woman are in harmony and if their spirits are in communication 


a small member will grow large of its own account and a soft mem- 


ber will harden” (Fol. 133/5). 


Version (b) adds at the end of this section a passage on the 
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varying location of the vagina. Since this subject is not indicated in 
the title of this section, and since (a) does not have it, I considered 
this passage an interpolation by a later Chinese or Japanese editor 
and hence omitted it in the reprint in Volume II. On second thoughts, 
however, it seems to me that this passage belongs indeed to the orig- 
inal text. There are other instances in this treatise of the contents of 
a section not corresponding exactly to its title, while moreover there 
is a close resemblance in style. Therefore I translate this passage here, 
together with the Chinese text. 


“The Emperor asked: ‘Wherein lies the difference of high, middle and 
low vaginas?’ The Plain Girl replied: “The quality of a vagina is not 
determined by its location but by the way it is used (by the man). High, 
middle and low vaginas all have their own desirable qualities, the impor- 
tant point is to know how to put these to advantageous use. A woman 
whose vagina is located in the middle (i.e. about halfway between mons 
veneris and anus. Transl.) is suitable for copulation during all four sea- 
sons, and all the various positions can be practised with her; this is 
because (also with regard to the woman’s parts) the “Golden Mean” is 
the best. A woman whose vagina is located higher up in front is par- 
ticularly suited for (the cold nights of) winter; for then the man can 
copulate with her under the embroidered coverlets of the square couch 
while lying atop her. A woman whose vagina is located lower down 
and farther back is particularly suited for (the hot days of) summer; 
for then the man can copulate with her on the stone bench in the 
shadow of the bamboos, inserting his member from behind (while she 
kneels in front of him). This is utilizing the particular advantages of the 
shape of the women one copulates with. 


Bk + Baas Gress 2D ott 72 
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Section VII is entitled Nursing the Vital Essence and contains a dis- 
cussion of the importance of conserving the semen, with a table giv- 
ing the number of times men of varying ages can afford to ejaculate. 
The VUIth and final section, The Four Signs of Man and the Nine 
of Woman, bears a close resemblance to Sections X and XI of the 
I-hsin-fang (Fol. 25). Here the text ends, unlike the ancient hand- 
books it does not add a list of medical prescriptions. 

It must be noted that this treatise makes a clear distinction between, 
on the one hand, the coitus exercised in order to strengthen the man’s 
vital essence and benefit the woman’s health, and, on the other hand, 
the coitus aimed at making the woman conceive. The first should be 
embellished with sexual dalliance and made attractive by a number 
of playful variations. ‘The second, on the contrary, should be con- 
summated in a solemn spirit of humble devotion. To illustrate the 
author’s treatment of these two different aspects of sexual intercourse, 
I translate here one passage from Section II, and another from Section 
V. The first is a description of the 8th of the Nine Postures, the sec- 
ond indicates the manner in which the sexual act should be per- 
formed in order to obtain offspring. The former is of special interest 
because it describes how a man can enjoy two women at the same 
time. Such postures are sometimes depicted in the erotic albums, but 
I know of no other description in a handbook of sex. 


(Fol. 122/13-14, Fol. 123/1—4) “Eight, The Posture of the Gobbling 
Fishes. One has two women lie down embracing each other in the 
position of the sexual union, one lying on her back and the other atop 
her, in such a way that their sexual organs touch. They should rub 
their vulvas together until the labia open of their own account, re- 
sembling the mouths of fish gobbling waterplants while swimming 
about. The man kneels between their thighs and waits until the two 
women are about to reach orgasm. Then he separates their geni- 
talia with his hand and inserts his member in between. Thus the 
two women will profit at the same time, experiencing great pleas- 
ure when the man moves his member in and out. This method 
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will greatly strengthen the sinews and bones and double one’s potency, 
at the same time curing the five troubles and the nine afflictions. The 
posture reminds one of fish playing about among the waterplants. One 
should especially imitate the way they suck in the clear and blow out 
the turgid water. 


(Fol. 130/6-12) “The Yellow Emperor asked: ‘If a man is childless, 
what method should he apply to obtain offspring?’ The Plain Girl 
answered: “The way to obtain offspring is to achieve harmony between 
Yin and Yang. One’s clothes, and the coverlets and pillows of the couch 
should all be made of yellow gauze or silk. Then, on a lucky day indi- 
cated in the almanac as yellow, the man should write his birthdate and 
hour and that of his wife upon a piece of prune wood, and place that 
on the couch. Moreover, on the 3d day of the 9th moon, he should 
take a piece of wood from a prune tree whose branches grow in an 
eastern direction (this rendering of ruNc-vin & 4} is doubtful. Transl.), 
and thereon write his name and surname and those of his wife, and 
insert these in the canopy over the couch. Then, on the 3d or 4th day 
after the woman’s menstruation, the couple should bathe and burn 
incense and pray to the spirits of Heaven and Earth. Only after these 
preparations may they ascend the couch and unite themselves. At that 
time the woman’s womb is open and she will conceive. The technique 
of the act should be as indicated above, but the couple should keep 
their minds pure and free from all sorrow. They should not engage in 
accessory sexual play, not partake of aphrodisiacs and not look at albums 
with erotic pictures together. If they offend against these rules, both the 
parents and their unborn child will be harmed. 


The concluding paragraph of the Su-nii-miao-lun reads: 


(Fol. 139/5-7) “The Yellow Emperor fasted and took a bath. Then, 
for 81 days (i.e. the “Complete Yang” number; cf. above, page 51), 
practised this art of the Inner Elixir according to the teachings rec- 
orded here. When he had reached the age of 120 years, the Elixir 
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(of Immortality) was completed and he cast a tripod on the bank of 
the lake (cf above, page 73, note 1). Then a Heavenly Dragon came 
down from the sky to meet him and, together with the Plain Girl, he 
ascended to Heaven in broad daylight.” 


4 


mm) 
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B. Fiction 


Ming erotic novels and collections of erotic poetry are at present less 
rare than Ming erotic writings of the serious kind. Novels and poetry 
were printed in a much larger number of copies because they had a 
wider appeal for the general reader. Although many such books were 
placed on the Ch’ing Dynasty lists of forbidden literature, a fair num- 
ber survive and have found places on the shelves of present-day 
Chinese university libraries. 

The bulk of Ming erotic literature, however, has been preserved in 
Japan. It so happened that about A.D. 1700, when Ming erotic prints 
were still extant in China in large numbers, a steady demand existed 
for this kind of literature in Japan. During the Gen-roku (< *% 
1688-1704) and Sho-toku (SE 4% 1711-1716) eras a gay, very worldly 
culture flourished in that country, patronised by the rising class of 
wealthy merchants. Japanese popular novelists of that time found 
inspiration in the Chinese erotic novels and the masters of the 
uktyo-E 73 % €%, the famous Japanese colour prints, made a care- 
ful study of Chinese erotic prints and book illustrations. ‘The censors 
of the Tokugawa Shogunate exercised strict supervision over all Chinese 
books imported into Japan via the Chinese Factory at Nagasaki. But 
their attention was focused on books on military science and Christianity, 
they were very tolerant toward erotica. 
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Thus, when the Japanese Sinologue Takayasu, Ro-oku % ¥ & [(B 
published in 1784 his sHosrersu-ju 3. 2% Para 4 “Vocabulary of 
(Chinese) novels”, he was able to utilize no less than 160 items, which 
he listed at the beginning of his book. A considerable part of these 
are erotica, nearly all of which survive in Japan, either in the origi- 
nal Chinese Ming editions or in Japanese manuscript copies. 

Even a condensed survey of the more important of Ming erotic 
novels would lead us too far afield. Here are discussed only those 
novels that had a direct bearing on the Ming erotic picture albums 
and those which contain passages illustrating the use and features of 
these albums. 

There are two novels which exercised great influence on the erotic 
picture albums, viz. the HstU-T’A-YEH-SHIH 1 7G EP and the cuv- 
LIN-YEH-SHIH A Ak ¥F¥ x. These two books were already exceed- 
ingly popular in China during the lifetime of their authors. At present, 
however, they are practically unknown. It should be noted that 
the Ming erotic novels that are now famous were little known at the 
time of their publication. The great erotic novel CHIN-P’ING-MEI 
& #& #§., for instance, was known, until 1610, only to a very small 
group of people. Soon thereafter it became popular in Soochow where 
it was first printed, but its national fame dates from the K’ang-hsi 
period. ‘The reason was that the Ming erotic novelists who became 
famous in their own time specialized in crude, obscene stories that 
by their very coarseness appealed to the jaded taste of the blasé literati 
of the Wanli period. Since these books had but scant literary value, 
their fame was very ephemeral. They did not survive the Ch’ing cen- 
sorship and quickly fell into oblivion, while erotic novels of real lit- 
erary merit like the Chin-h’ing-mei became increasingly famous and 
now are counted among the masterpieces of Chinese literature. 

In their time, however, the Hsiu-t’a-yeh-shih and similar obscene 
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novels were read all over China, while they constituted also the “livre 
de chevet” of all designers of erotic paintings and picture albums. 
While they are thus of special importance to our present subject, their 
historical value should not be underrated. The authors of the Chin- 
p’ing-mei and later erotic novels were greatly indebted to the Hsiu- 
ta-yeh-shih and similar pornographic stories; it was these that supplied 
the sexual motifs and the models for the erotic verse. Moreover these 
books, giving realistic descriptions in a direct language rarely met with 
in later Chinese literature, are now an invaluable source for our 
knowledge of the sex life of that period. 

The Hsiu-t’a-yeh-shih £% 44 2 “Unofficial History of the 
Embroidered Couch” (hereafter referred to as HTYS) was written by 
a gifted young poet, named Lit TIEN-CHENG % X /B&.. His style was 
CHIN-CHIH ¥7 &,, his literary names YU-LAN-SHENG ep & % and cut 
cHIN #K 2%. He was born about 1580 and died about 1620, barely 
forty years old. He was a native of vi-yao #£%#jk in Chekiang 
Province, but seems to have spent the greater part of his life in 
Soochow and Nanking. Lii T’ién-ch’eng is chiefly known as a com- 
poser of tz’ 24 and ch’ii & or “chanted verse” (cf. above, page 
99). In fact the only somewhat detailed biographical note regarding 
him occurs in the cHt-Li WY 4#, a small collection of notes on this 
genre of poetry compiled by Lii’s friend, the poet WANG CHI-TE 
(4 EB 7%,, style po-Lianc 49 &, lit. name FANG-CHU-sHENG 4 26 4, 
died 1623). Wang Chi-te states that Lii in his youth wrote two obscene 
novels, viz. the HTYS and the HsIzN-cHING-PIEH-CHUAN 3] 4B al 4g 
“Unofficial Record of Leisurely Passion”. Sun’s Catalogue II (for full 
title see List of Abbreviations), page 214, says that the latter is lost. 
I have, however, a Chinese manuscript copy, dated about 1800, of 
an obscene novel entitled -c’HiINc-cHEN 46 4% *#:; 10 ch. in 4 vls., 
every page 8 columns of 22 characters, signed GHIANC-HSI-YEH-JEN 
PIEN-YEN 31 uw FFA &f 2B. Since this novel resembles the HTYS 
closely both in style and contents (including the peculiar characters 
€ and #6 for the male and female parts), I suspect that this novel 
is in reality the Hsien-ch’ing-pieh-chuan which survived under the 
modified title I-ch’ing-chen. 
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During the last decennia of the Ming Dynasty the HTYS was pub- 
lished in no less than three separate editions. Of the editio princeps 
no known copy exists. This version was reprinted (¥ 4#) with critical 
comments by the famous unorthodox scholar Lu cum (4 %# 1527-1602) 
and edited by the equally famous story writer FENG MENG-LUNG 
(cE & BE, died 1644). This reprint survives in one unique copy, 
described in Sun’s Catalogue I, page 126-128, as he had seen it in 
the WEN-cHTIU-TANG XK“, the well known Chinese booksho 
in Tokyo. The third edition is a reprint by the CHING-LI-KUAN 72 &# ae 
listed in a Japanese catalogue of Chinese books imported into Japan 
in 1754; cf. Sun’s Catalogue II, page 214. This Chiang-li-kuan ver- 
sion was reprinted with movable type in 1915 in Shanghai, in one 
foreign volume, probably on the basis of a Japanese manuscript copy. 
The text differs from the Wen-ch’iu-t’ang copy in that all tz’G and 
critical comments are missing. The story is not divided into chapters 
but in three parts, each printed as one continuous text. 

In 1950 I purchased the Wen-ch’iu-t’ang copy. This consists of 
Part I, being an old Japanese manuscript copy, and Part II and IV 
in the original Ming print. Part III was missing, but I supplemented 
the prose text by copying it from the Shanghai reprint, in the col- 
lection of Prof. Ogaeri Yoshio .& 3& # #% in Tokyo. The first nine 
sections of Part I of this novel are reprinted in Volume I, Fol. 
L73=191. 

The plot of this novel is extremely simple. It concerns a Candidate 
of Literature named yao TUNG-HsIN *3E 12] “0, called TUNG-MEN-SHENG 
CG YT £; one is tempted to think of some connection with Hs-MEN 
cHinc \® )*] A, the hero of Chin-p’ing-mei). He has homosexual 
relations with a younger colleague called cHAo Ta-LI #¥ AW. After 
Yao’s wife dies, he marries a beautiful but lewd young girl, re- 
ferred to as Mrs. Chin cum-sutn & &/. Chao Ta-li’s mother, called 
MA-sHIH AKA, is a young widow. The contents of the novel 
are nothing but a detailed description of the sexual orgies in which 
these four people engage, with all combinations one could pos- 
sibly imagine; also two young maids of the Yao mansion on occa- 
sion take part therein. In the end Mrs. Chin, Mrs. Ma and 
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Chao Ta-li die an untimely death, and Yao T’ung-hsin repents his 
sins and enters a monastery. 

The literary value of this novel lies in its vigorous colloquial style, 
full of slang terms peculiar to that place and time. The tz’t, “chanted 
verse” (see above p. 99) at the end of each chapter are skilfully writ- 
ten and are representative of the kind of obscene verse which was 
popular during the last decennia of the Ming Dynasty. 

These tz’G are moreover of particular importance for our present 
subject; for it is these verses which link the HTYS with three of 
the best contemporary albums of coloured erotic woodprints. ‘These 
albums are the FENG-LIU-cHUEH-cH’ANG J8L 5K €8 YH (FLCC), the 
HUA-YING-CHIN-CHEN 74& *& 4% 7 (HYCC), and the vUAN-yANG-PI-PU 
& A AL 3S (YYPP). These three albums will be fully described in 
Part II of he present essay. It suffices to note that, in these albums, 
each erotic picture is accompanied by an explanation in verse, usu- 
ally a tz’G. The tz’t are divided into certain types, according to their 
metric pattern and each of these types has its special technical name. 
The editors of erotic albums as a rule chose for each picture a met- 
rical type the name of which could be made to refer to the erotic 
scene depicted on the plate. For instance, Picture 9 of the HYCC 
album which shows a man copulating with a woman under a willow 
tree, is accompanied by a tz’G of the type called FENG-CHUNG-LIU 
dal € Ap “Willow in the Wind”. Further the editors of the albums 
added to each tz’ a signature giving some fanciful literary appella- 
tion and the FLCC and YYPP moreover added impressions of equally 
fanciful seals. 

Now a comparison of the tz’U in these three albums with those 
printed at the end of each chapter of the HYTS, brought to light 
the curious fact that several of these verses are entirely or practically 
identical. 

This is shown in the following table: 
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FLCC (printed 1606): 


Picture 14, poem signed Meti-shan-chii-shih = HTYS,L7 


HYCC (printed 1610): 


Picture 1., poem signed T’ao-ytian-chu-yjen = HTYS,1L4 

Picture 3., poem signed Ch’in-lou-k’o = HTYSI11 
Picture 8., poem signed Wang-chi-tzt = HTYS,19 

Picture 12., poem signed Tsui-yiieh-chu-jen = HTYS,I,10 
Picture 18., poem signed Chia-hsien = HTYS,L13 
Picture 19., poem signed Tsui-hsien = HTYS,I,16 
Picture 21., poem signed Yu-ch’ing-ch’th = HTYS,I,12 

YYPP (printed 1624): 

Picture 4., poem signed ‘T’an-ch’un-k’o = HTYS,I,20 
Picture 12., poem signed Yii-yang-tzt = HTYS,IL3 


As was remarked above, not all of the ts’G of the albums are com- 
pletely identical with those in the Hsiu-t’a-yeh-shih; a number of 
minor differences occur. Compare, for instance, FLCC Verse 14 (Fol. 
146) with the ts’a in HTYS at the end of the 7th chapter of Part I 
(Fol. 184). Yet there can be no doubt that it is the same poem. 

Since Wang Chi-te states that Lit T’ien-ch’eng wrote the Hsiu-t’a- 
yeh-shih in his youth, we may assume that the first edition of this 
novel was published about 1600, a few years before the erotic album 
FLCC. Thus it is evident that the FLCC and the two other albums 
borrowed these verses from Lii T’ien-ch’eng’s novel. 

However, how then is one to explain the fanciful signatures 
which the editors of the albums added to these verses? In the case 
of those signatures that are evidently chosen at random, the an- 
swer is that they have no special meaning; the editors added them 
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to lend additional interest to the poem. To this category belong sig- 
natures such as Tsu-HsiEN 1% 4) “The Immortal of the Wine Cup” 
(Fol. 158/4), yu-cHING-cHln #4 4% #e “Crazed with Passion” (Fol. 
158/12), ete. 

Other signatures, however, refer indirectly to friends of Lii T’ien- 
ch’eng or other contemporary poets famous for their skill in writing 
erotic verse. Ch’in-lou-k’o # #¥ '#, the signature of the poem belong- 
ing to Picture 3. of HYCC (Fol. 153/7), means literally “Guest 
of the Brothel”. However, one of the literary names of Lii’s friend 
Wang Chi-te is CH’IN-LOU-WAI-SHIH & #€ %+-. Therefore it is more 
than probable that the signature Ch’in-lou-k’o refers to Wang Chi- 
te. Further, the signature yi-yanc-rz6 £. 7%, occurring in the 
YYPP album, has in itself no particular meaning that would make 
people choose it as the signature of an erotic poem. However, yvu- 
YANG-HSIEN-SHIH. 7% 4d: & is the literary name of CHEN Y-CHIAO 
(°R SEP, style KuANG-veH 7 ¥, flourished about 1600), a scholar- 
official ihe acquired some fame as a writer of plays and love songs. 
A still more striking example is TI-T1-sHENG 38 xf, the signature 
of the poem belonging to Picture 20, of the HYCC album (Fol. 
158/8). The peculiar reading ti-t’i occurs in a quotation from the 
philosopher Chuang-tzt. ‘T’i-ti-sheng might be translated literally as 
“The Timorous Student”, but it is again difficult to believe that any- 
one should choose this very special term when selecting fanciful sig- 
natures for erotic verse at random. This signature evidently refers to 
the scholar and statesman cH’EN yi-vao PR 4. %, whose library 
was called rerrcHar 24 3&7, Ch’en Yii-yao became a chin-shih 
in 1601, and about 1615 was Imperial Censor in Nanking. Aside 
from being a great expert in sword fighting, he also enjoyed some 
reputation as a poet. 

The editors of the albums would never have dared arbitrarily to 
add the thinly disguised literary names of such well known contem- 
poraries to verses accompanying erotic pictures. It is also unthink- 
able that the scholars mentioned would plagiarize verses from the 
Hsiu-t’a-yeh-shih. The only possible conclusion is, therefore, that 
people like Wang Chi-te, Ch’en Yii-chiao etc. wrote these poems 
for Lii T’ien-ch’eng when he was working on his erotic novel. Probably 
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all of them belonged to a literary cercle, these being numerous at the 
time in Nanking, Soochow, Hangchow and the other cultural centres 
of that region. One can imagine that at the meetings of the cercle, 
after a sumptuous repast and inspired by the presence of beautiful 
courtezans, Lii T’ien-ch’eng would show his friends parts of the novel 
he was writing and that they composed appropriate poems to the 
scenes described. Then they would compare the merits of these verses 
and the best was adopted for inclusion in the novel, without, of course, 
the name of the authors. A similar procedure is referred to in the 
Preface of the FLCC album, where it is described how the text of 
that album originated: “Poets and penmen vied with each other in 
composing verses for each picture” (Fol. 1417/6). 

Later, after the publication of the HTYS, Wang Chi-te and the 
others rewrote some of the verses which they had composed for that 
novel, to serve as text for albums of coloured erotic woodprints, sign- 
ing them with a variant of their literary name. This proves that these 


persons were narrowly connected with the publication of those erotic 
albums. It is curious that now, after nearly four centuries, this fact 
is brought to light. But the persons concerned probably did not care 
one way or the other! 

The second novel which is connected with the erotic albums is the 
CHU-LIN-YEH-sHIn. *K AK EP <, “Unofficial History of the Bamboo 
Garden” (#* chu stands for the trunks of the bamboos), hereafter 
referred to as CLYS. This novel, though also sufficiently obscene, is 
less coarse than the HTYS and has a carefully worked out plot. 
Nothing is known about its author. The book bears a pronounced 
Taoist flavour and must have been written by a scholar interested in 
the sexual black magic of the ‘Taoist alchemists. 

Sun’s Catalogue II, page 223, mentions this book and draws 
attention to the fact that it was twice listed as a forbidden book 
in the second half of the Ch’ing Dynasty, viz. in 1810 and in 1868. 
It is mentioned in Takayasu’s list, but I know of no copy pre- 
served in Japan. The X-collection in Shanghai has a K’ang-hsi 
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edition which I have not seen; the owner describes it as poorly printed. 
My own copy is a small-sized lithographic reprint published in Shanghai 
in the early years of the Republic; every page has 14 columns of 32 
characters. This novel consists of 16 chapters. The first section of the 
first chapter and one passage from the seventh chapter will be found 
reprinted in Volume I, Fol. 193-198. 

The scene of this novel is laid in the distant past, about 600 B.C., 
the so-called “Spring and Autumn” period. Mu, Duke of the feudal 
state of Cheng, has a beautiful daughter called Su-ngo. Upon reach- 
ing puberty she meets a Taoist adept in a dream who initiates her 
in the secrets of sexual intercourse—which makes one think of Pao- 
yi’s dream in the beginning of the famous 18th-century novel HUNG- 
LoU-MENG 42 4% eB “The Dream of the Red Chamber. This Taoist 
adept says to Su-ngo: “For 1500 years I have engaged in exercises 
on the Chung-nan Mountain. After I became an Immortal I adopted 
the name Pu-hua Chen-jen. Even if my lust is roused I never ejac- 
ulate. Then I also possess the art of absorbing (the woman’s) vital 
essence while I control my own semen. Therefore whenever I copu- 
late I can exhaust all its pleasures. I can supplement my Yang with 
the woman’s Yin, thus expelling old age and continually rejuvenat- 
ing myself. This is called “he Plain Girl’s Method of Reaping the 
Results of Battle’.” (Fol. 196/7—10). After this dream Su-ngo sets out 
on her amorous career. She first seduces a young cousin and also 
lets him have her maid Ho-hua, whom she has taught the secrets of 
the Taoist. Soon the cousin dies of exhaustion, while the two girls 
become even more beautiful because of the vital essence which they 
have extracted from him. Then Su-ngo is given in marriage to the 
son of Duke Ling of the neighbouring State Ch’en. In his mansion 
there is a bamboo grove named Chu-lin where Su-ngo sports with 
her young husband. Soon after she has borne him a son, her husband 
dies of exhaustion, on his deathbed entrusting his widow and infant 
son to the care of his friend, the minister K’ung Ning. Su-ngo establishes 
sexual relations with K’ung and also with his friend the minister 
I-hsing. In order to safeguard his own position, K’ung arranges a meet- 
ing between Su-ngo and her father-in-law Duke Ling. Thereafter the 
Duke also joins in the sexual orgies in the Bamboo Grove, in which 
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the maid Ho-hua also takes an active part. Twenty years later Su- 
ngo and Ho-hua still look like young girls but their three lovers have 
grown old and weak. One day Su-ngo’s son, who has grown to be 
a strong warrior overhears the Duke and his two ministers joking 
about which of the two sired Su-ngo’s son. The young man rushes 
inside and kills the Duke. The two ministers escape and take refuge 
in the enemy state of Ch’u. The king of Ch’u had long planned an 
attack on Ch’en and now the murder of the Duke provides him with 
a good pretext. Su-ngo’s son is killed in battle and Su-ngo herself 
taken captive. K’ung Ning and JI-hsing plan for her to seduce the 
King of Ch’u, but the ghost of Su-ngo’s son haunts them. Before 
they can carry out their plan K’ung’s mind becomes deranged. He 
kills his own wife and children and then himself. I-hsing, in despair, 
ends his life by drowning. 

At the court of Ch’u there is a minister named Wu-ch’en, an expert 
in the Taoist methods of strengthening his vital essence through sexual 
intercourse. He immediately recognizes in Su-ngo a fellow-student 
and resolves to marry her so that they may practise this art together. 
The King, however, has in the mean time given Su-ngo in marriage 
to a common soldier. Moreover, she has become separated from her 
maid, Ho-hua. A most involved inter-state intrigue follows which is 
described with considerable skill. Wu-ch’en betrays the King of Ch’u, 
and Su-ngo and the maid Ho-hua go through a series of complicated 
adventures. In the end Wu-ch’en becomes a minister of the state of 
Chin, and is united with Su-ngo and Ho-hua. These three experts in 
Taoist vampirism need young victims to supply their vital essence. 
Wu-ch’en seduces a young nobleman of Chin and also his wife to 
join in their orgies. Thus the Bamboo Grove is re-established in 
Chin—this time with two men and three women. A servant betrays 
them and denounces them before the King, who has the mansion 
surrounded by his soldiers. The nobleman and his wife are arrested, 
but Su-ngo, Ho-hua and Wu-ch’en have already absorbed so much 
excess vital essence as to complete their “Inner Elixir”. Transformed 
into Immortals, they disappear into the sky shrouded by a cloud of 
dust. 

I am informed by collector X. of Shanghai that six of the 
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verses in the erotic woodprint album Yiian-yang-pi-pu are identical 
with poems occurring in the CLYS. Unfortunately our correspon- 
dence was interrupted before he had sent me the complete list of 
contents of that album and of the names with which the poems are 
signed. These names might have supplied a clue as to the author of 
this novel and also to the persons connected with the Yiian-yang-pi-pu 
album. 

Neither the HTYS nor the CLYS are illustrated. ‘The Third erotic 
novel to be discussed here, the CHAO-YANG-CH'U-sHIH 32 9% #& & has 
no less than 48 full page illustrations, most of which represent erotic 
scenes. One of these illustrations is reproduced on Plate VUI. 

This novel was printed in 1621 by the yu-K’UANG-cHU Bok. 
Its author is unknown, the text bearing only the penname YEN-YEN- 
sHENG ¥% « 4, of Hangchow. It consists of two parts, divided into 
unnumbered chapters, each accompanied by a tz’d of the same style 
as those found in the HTYS. The plot of this novel also revolves 
round ‘Taoist vampirism. 


The main character in this novel is a female fox that lives in a 
mountain grotto, ruling all other foxes. For uncounted years she has 
engaged in Taoist disciplines in order to obtain the Elixir of Immort- 
ality, but she still lacks the “Original Yang’—the pure male vital 
essence—necessary for full completion of her own Yin. She therefore 
assumes the shape of a beautiful young girl and descends into the 
world seeking a suitable male victim. She meets a young man who 
is, in reality a swallow which has also advanced far in Taoist sexual 
disciplines, but who still lacks the “Original Yin”. They have inter- 
course, during which the fox succeeds in stealing the swallow’s 
essence. When the swallow discovers the identity of his partner he 
is furious and summons his swallows for a battle. The magical 
world is shaken by a colossal clash between hordes of swallows 
and foxes. The Jade Emperor of the ‘Taoist Heaven intervenes and 
condemns the two troublemakers to an existence on earth as ordi- 
nary human beings as punishment for their sins. They are born 
as twin daughters resulting from an illicit relation between a lady 
and her husband’s catamite, the page Wan-chin. The swallow spirit 
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and the fox spirit grow up as beautiful girls who, after many adven- 
tures, enter the Palace and become consorts of the Han Emperor 
Ch’eng. The Emperor falls ill because of the orgies with these two 
lewd partners of his couch, and is finally killed when Fei-yen (the 
swallow spirit) gives him an overdose of an aphrodisiac (cf. the death 
of Hsi-men Ch’ing in the novel Chin-p’ing-mei). The novel ends with 
the two spirits being again punished by the Jade Emperor. The part of 
the story dealing with the adventures of the two girls is derived from the 
T’ang erotic story CHAO-FEI-YEN-WAI-CHUAN #% 36 && 9 4@. 

Fol. 199-200 reproduces a section of this novel which describes 
how the page Wan-chin, later the father of the twin girls, is seduced 
by his mistress’s maidservant prior to having intercourse with the mis- 
tress herself. This passage may serve as a specimen of the style of 
this novel, at the same time supplying an example of the erotic pic- 
ture album being introduced into an erotic novel. 

At this point we leave the subject of Taoist vampirism used in 
pornographic Ming novels and turn to the role played by the erotic 
picture album in this kind of literature. 


) 


_—— 


) 


The fullest description of an erotic picture album occurs in another 
late-Ming pornographic novel, the Jou-p’u-ruaNn 1%) o# IZ) “Human 
Coverlets”. In order to delude the censor, this novel was also pub- 
lished under various other titles, the most common of which is CHUEH- 
Hou-cHAN YM 4% *#., 

From the literary point of view, this book is, after the Chin- 
ping-mei, the best Ming erotic novel. It is written in a fluent, 
elegant style, interspersed with good poetry, witty dialogues and 
clever character sketches. Although it abounds in obscene pas- 
sages, these are often combined with philosophical disquisitions on 
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the frailty of human nature; this tends to soften the stark realism of 
the erotic scenes. On the ground of similarity in style and thought I 
think that the tradition which attributes the authorship of this novel 
to the famous writer and playwright Li vi # 2% is correct. Li Yui, 
better known by his literary name Li-weNc % 49 was born in 1611 
and died about 1680; for the biography of this genius of many 
talents, the reader is referred to the excellent article in A.W. Hummel, 
Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period, Washington D.C. 1943, page 
495 sq. 

Just as the Chin-p’ing-mei, this novel also survived because of its 
literary merits. It was placed on a list of forbidden books in 1810, 
but has, nevertheless, been repeatedly reprinted. 

The most recent edition is a movable type reprint included in the 
HSIEH-CH’UN-YUAN-TS'UNG-K'AN % &(Z) # +1. This collection also 
contains two other erotic novels, viz. the K’ung-ho-chien-pi-chi (cf. 
above, page 94), and the cH1H-P’0-Tz0-CHUAN He. °# + 4%; the latter 
consists of the “confessions” of an old woman who relates the sins of 
her youth. This tale became extremely popular in Japan and inspired 
the Japanese erotic novelist Ihara Saikaku (# * w% #8 1642-1693) 
when he wrote his KOSHOKU-ICHIDAI-ONNA %3 & - 4¢ &. The Hsieh- 
ch’un-yiian ts’ung-k’an names neither the editor nor the date or place 
of publication. Judging by the style of printing and binding it appears 
to have been published about 1920. 

The reprint of the Jou-p’u-tuan is preceded by a preface written 
by the anonymous editor of this ts’ung-k’an. He states that his ver- 
sion is based on an illustrated edition printed with movable type and 
dated with the cyclical characters KuE-yu * 4. He further men- 
tions a Japanese reprint dated 1705. In his opinion kuei-yu in his 
edition stands for the year 1633, hence he concludes that this is 
the original edition, while the Japanese reprint is based on a later 
Ching version. I completely disagree with this view. I have not seen 
the kuei-yu movable type edition, nor have I ever seen reference to 
it in catalogues of public and private collections. A comparison of 
the reprint in the ts’ung-k’an with the Japanese edition of 1705 
shows, beyond doubt, that the former is a kind of “write-up” of the 
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latter. Further I think it most unlikely that a publisher would have 
used movable type during the end of the Ming Dynasty—at that time 
an expensive and cumbersome process—for the purpose of printing 
an erotic novel. In my opinion the kuei-yu edition dates from the 
later part of the Ch’ing Dynasty, when erotic novels printed with 
movable type were not uncommon (cf. Sun’s Catalogue H, page 216, 
under Lang-shih 3% ¢). Moreover, the illustrations are atrocious. 
The Japanese reprint of 1705 bears the hallmark of a faithful copy 
of an original Ming or early Ch’ing impression. This Japanese block- 
print has 10 columns to the page, each column counting 21 charac- 
ters. It was republished about 1880 in a lithographic reprint and, a 
few years later, in a small movable type edition, which has 10 columns 
of 25 characters. Each of the three Japanese editions is provided with 
Japanese reading marks. Sun’s Catalogue II mentions, on page 217, 
an undated Chinese blockprint published by the tTsul-yUEH-HsIEN 
@¥ § #7, 10 columns of 25 characters to the page. I possess a small, 
undated blockprint which has 10 columns of 28 characters to the 
page, apparently published during the second half of the Ch’ing 
Dynasty. The yellow title page states that this version was emended 
by Puyiieh-chu-jen Y% 4 #A and printed by the FENG-sHAN-LOU 
J8lui AZ. This edition is practically identical to the Japanese ver- 
sion. For the sake of completeness I add that I have also a very small 
lithographic edition, 16 columns of 37 characters to the page, pub- 
lished by the Tung-ya-shu-chit @ £ €Z in the early years of the 
Republic, under the disguised title yEH-P’u-vyUAN #3 tH #4. 

The novel describes the amorous adventures of a young and gifted 
scholar, named Wei-yang-sheng * # 4. He marries a beautiful and 
well educated girl, Yii-hsiang 4. % “Jade Perfume”. Wei-yang-sheng 
has an insatiable desire for sensual pleasure, and under his influence 
Jade Perfume, originally a chaste and virtuous girl, soon becomes a 
lewd woman who gladly participates in the sexual orgies organized 
in their mansion. ‘The novel ends in the usual way: Wel-yang-sheng 
and his boon companion, the robber Sai-k’un-lun #& # # repent 
their sins and enter a monastery. 
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Fol. 201-210 reproduces one section from the 3d chapter of this 
novel. Wei-yang-sheng has been married to Jade Perfume for some 
time. Although he is delighted with her exquisite beauty, he is fret- 
ting over her excessive prudishness. She only agrees to sexual inter- 
course in the dark and refuses every proposed deviation from the 
routine. He also notices that she never reaches orgasm during the 
act. Then the story goes on: 


“Wei-yang-sheng was greatly vexed to see Jade Perfume so completely 
irresponsive. He thought that there was only one thing to do, namely 
set to the work of educating her and thus effect the desired change. 
Thus the next day he went to an antique shop where he purchased an 
album of very cleverly painted erotic pictures. These were authentic 
specimens of Chao-Meng-fu’s brush (the famous Yiian painter who lived 
1254-1322). There were thirty-six in all, corresponding to the line in 
the T’ang poem ‘Spring reigns in all the thirty-six Palaces’ (The P’ei- 
wen-ytin-fu quotes this line from the poem KUAN-WU-YIN Hh th & by 
the Sung writer sHao yUNG #2 98; cf. 4P»)) e 2¥ 42 ch. 16. Transl.). 
He thought that if he took this album home and leafed it through with 
Jade Perfume, she would see the various methods of sexual intercourse 
and realize that these were not an invention of Wei-yang-sheng him- 
self, but things practised by the people of antiquity. He could prove 
the point by showing her this album as an actual model (‘The Japanese 
editor of the 1705 version did not know the term #2<.£#, and sug- 
gested the reading £8 for 4%, which was adopted in the Japanese 
movable type reprint. Transl.). 

“When he brought her the album, Jade Perfume had no idea what 
its contents were. She took the book and opened it. Se saw that the 
first two pages were inscribed with four large characters which read: 
‘Lingering Glory of the Han Palace’. Jade Perfume reflected that in the 
Imperial Palace of the Han Dynasty there had been many sage Empresses 
and chaste ladies and thought that this album would contain their 
portraits. She wanted to see what they were like. But when she turned 
the page, she saw a man embracing a woman. Both were completely 
naked and engaged in the sexual act on an artificial rock. Her face 
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grew red in sudden embarrassment. ‘Where’, she asked, ‘did you get 
these unlucky things? They defile the women’s quarters. Call a maid 
quickly and let her burn this!’ Wei-yang-sheng held her back saying 
“This album is an antique, worth a hundred gold pieces! I borrowed it 
from a friend to have a look at it. If you are prepared to compensate 
the hundred gold pieces, you may burn it. But if you cannot pay that 
price you had better put it down. I shall return it in a day or two 
when I am through with it’. Jade Perfume replied: ‘What is the use of 
looking at such an unorthodox thing?’ He answered: ‘If this really were 
an unorthodox thing why then should the artist have painted it? Nor 
would the owner have been willing to pay so much for it. On the con- 
trary, this album represents the most orthodox thing which has existed 
since the creation of the universe. That is why literati and people of 
learning have depicted it in full colours and mounted these pictures 
with fine silk. Such albums are sold in antique shops and great schol- 
ars keep them upon their shelves, so that the people of later ages may 
know the right way of doing this. But for such albums, the reason of 
sexual intercourse would gradually fall into oblivion. Husbands would 
abandon their spouses and wives turn their backs on their men. The 
line of creation would be broken and mankind would disappear. To- 
day I borrowed this album not only for my own inspection but also to 
acquaint you with these things. Learning how to conceive and become 
pregnant and give birth to sons and daughters, this certainly belongs 
to the study of the Right Way!’ 


After further discussion Jade Perfume fmally consents to look at the 
album. Wei-yang-sheng lets her sit on his knees and they inspect the 
pictures together. Fol. 207/3 continues: 


“This album differed from the usual erotic pictures. The right half of 
every double page was taken up by the picture while on the left half 
a colophon was written. The first half of every colophon explained the 
erotic scene represented, the second half pointed out the particular artis- 
tic merits of the picture. Wei-yang-sheng read out the colophons to Jade 
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Perfume in order to teach her the spirit of these pictures, so that they 
would later be able to put these examples to practice. 


“First Picture. Posture of the Butterfly exploring a Flower. 
Explanation: The woman is sitting on an artificial rock with spread 
legs. The man holds his member in his hand and inserts it into the 
vagina, moving it all around so us to explore the Heart of the Flower. 
At this time both have just begun the game. They are not yet expe- 
riencing the real pleasure. Therefore their eyes are normal, their faces 
do not yet show special signs of emotion. 


Second Picture. Posture of the Bee stirring the Honey. 
Explanation: The woman lies on her back on the brocade quilt. 
Supporting herself on her hands she has lifted her legs high up into 
the air so as to receive the man’s member and to show him the 
position of the vagina and to prevent him from fumbling. At this 
moment the woman feels like one who hungers and thirsts, while the 
man’s face betrays his tension so much that his urgency communi- 
cates itself to the observer. It is this point proves the painter’s mar- 
vellous skill. 


Third Picture. Posture of the Erring Bird returning to the Forest. 
Explanation: The woman reclines on the embroidered couch with 
her legs in the air. With both hands she grasps the man’s thighs in 
order to direct the downward strokes of the Pestle. Apparently she 
has already arrived at the stage of intense enjoyment and only fears 
she will not be hit nght in the mark. Both are working whole-heart- 
edly and their spirits soar. Here the artist achieved a wonderful 
effect—he lets ‘his brush fly and the ink dance’. 
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Fourth Picture. Posture of the Hungry Steed rushing to the Trough. 
Explanation: The woman lies on her back on the couch embracing 
the man with both arms as though desirous of binding him to her. 
The man has placed her feet on his shoulders, and the Jade Chowry 
has disappeared into the vagina completely so that not one hair’s 
breadth remains outside. At this time both the man and the woman 
are on the verge of orgasm. Their eyes are half-closed, their tongues 
pass in and out. Both of them show exactly the same signs; this truly 
is an achievement for the artist. 


Fifth Picture. Posture of the Two Dragons tired of the Fight. 
Explanation: The woman’s head rests on the pillow, her arms le by 
her side weak like a strand of silk. The man rests his head on the 
side of the woman’s neck, his entire body relaxed also as a strand 
of silk. After orgasm their souls seem to have left their bodies and 
now they are on the way to beautiful dreams. After the violent pas- 
sion they have come to rest. But the woman has not yet lowered her 
legs and her feet are still on the man’s shoulders. She still has a lin- 
gering desire to renew the movement. If the artist had not added 
this subtle touch, the couple would seem to be dead. Thus the artist 
makes the observer realize the ecstasy of the orgasm, when both man 
and woman as it were die together. 


“As they came to this point, Jade Perfume’s passion had become greatly 
aroused. Wei-yang-sheng turned another leaf and was just about to 
show it to her when Jade Perfume pushed the album away. Rising, she 
said: ‘What is the good of this book? It only hinders people from get- 
ting up, look at it yourself, I am going to bed!’ Etc. 


As will be seen from Part II of the present essay, the album 
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described here is rather different from the usual. The text of such 
albums consists, as a rule, only of a poem explaining the picture it 
accompanies, without reference to its artistic merits. Also the num- 
ber of the pictures, namely 36, is unusual, ordinarily such albums 
consist of either 24 or 30 pictures. 


Finally, it is necessary to add a brief discussion of artificial sexual 
aids used by men and the means of artificial satisfaction employed 
by women. These appliances are often referred to in later literature 
but usually in such vague terms that, without the additional data sup- 
plied by Ming erotic novels and the pictures in the erotic albums, 
the construction and use of these objects would be difficult to under- 
stand. 

On page 115 above a sentence was translated from the Ming trea- 
tise Hsiu-chen-yen-i which mentioned a silk band wound around the 
base of the penis to keep it in erection during the sexual act. The 
Chu-lin-yeh-shih describes a different appliance. Fol. 197/11—12: 
“Thereupon he (viz. I-hsing) took a package containing sexual appli- 
ances from his girdle. He opened it and took out a ring, called ‘Fusing 
the Yang-essence Ring”. This he placed round the base of his mem- 
ber”. The name of this ring would lead one to suppose that, aside 
from keeping the member in erection, it also served to prevent 
ejaculation by depressing the seminal duck. Yet most of such appli- 
ances seem to aim only at the former object. Plate XII, a woodcut 
from the erotic album Ytian-yang-pi-pu, depicts a rather elaborate 
appliance of this kind. It consists of a flat rmg, apparently made of 
green jade, which fits about the base of the member in erection. 
Below, attached to this ring, are two silk loops. They pass round the 
scrotum and then run between the man’s buttocks; drawn tight, they 
are wound around his waist and tied on his back. Since this ring 
exercises pressure on the upper part of the penis, the appliance is 
evidently meant only to keep the member in erection, and not for 
preventing the emission of semen. This is doubtless the appliance 
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referred to in the novel Chin-p’ing-mei, near the end of Chapter 72 
(page 319 of Egerton’s translation), and at the end of Chapter 73 
(op. cit. page 340). There it is said that one of Hsi-men Ch’ing’s 
wives, P’an Chin-lien, made this appliance from strands of her own 
hair and that it was kept in a drawer of their bedstead. 

As for means for artificial satisfaction used by women, on page 60 
above we saw that during the Liu-ch’ao period women were already 
occasionally employing models of the male member, the oLIsBos or 
BAOBON of ancient Greece, made of ivory or sacks filled with flour 
(Fol. 47/10—-12). The Hsiu-t’a-yeh-shih relates in Part II] how Mrs. 
Chin excites the passion of Mrs. Ma by inserting an olisbos in her 
vagina while the latter is asleep. In that instance it is called “Burmese 
Bell” mren-LiInc 4H 4, without going into further detail. More data 
are supplied by the novel Chu-lin-yeh-shih. The passage regarding I- 
hsing’s sexual appliances cited above continues: 


“He (I-hsing) also produced an object of approximately four or five 
inches in length shaped exactly like the male member. This is called a 
‘Cantonese Groin’. He handed it to Ho-hua saying: ‘While I am hav- 
ing your mistress, you will certainly find that a sight which is difficult 
to bear. This instrument will, for the time being, slake your thirst!’ Ho- 
hua took it and asked: ‘How should I use this?’ I-hsing answered: ‘Soak 
it in hot water and it will become hard’. Ho-hua did as told and the 
object actually swelled like a real Jade Stalk. She inserted it in her 
vagina and it suddenly disappeared inside with a sharp sucking sound. 
Ho-hua asked: ‘How can I get it out again?’ I-hsing laughed and said: 
“This is not the way to use it. You should tie it to your heel with the 
red ribbon that is attached to its base. Then you can push it in and 
out just as you like’. Ho-hua did as he said. When she had fastened 
the appliance to her heel, she was able to bring it right in front of her 
vulva. Pushing with her hand, she could insert it and draw it out again 
by moving her foot. Thus it passed in and out and she experienced 
great pleasure (Fol. 197/13-14, Fol. 198/1—6). 
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It is curious that in China, just as in Europe, such appliances were 
preferably called by names suggesting a foreign origin. ‘The olisbos is 
generally referred to as “Burmese Bell”, while the passage quoted 
from the Chu-lin-yeh-shih suggests Canton as its place of origin; the 
author of this novel evidently lived in Central China, where at that 
time Kuangtung Province was considered as an outlying, semi-foreign 
region. 

The Ch’ing scholar cao 1 (#8 g 1727-1814) has a brief note on 
the “Burmese Bell’, found in his YEN-PAO-TSA-CHI fs wh yt Zz. 
He says: 


(Fol. 171/6-11) “In Burma is found a lascivious bird, the semen of 
which is used as a sexual aid. People collect its semen which has dropped 
on stones and enclose it in a copper container shaped like a conical 
bronze bell; this is called the ‘Burmese Bell’. After I had retired to my 
country home a man once came who wanted to sell one. It was as 
large as a lungan fruit, perfectly smooth on all sides. Not knowing 
whether or not this was a genuine specimen, I took it in my hand. I 
found that, as soon as it became a little warm it started to move of its 
own account and a tiny sound emanated from it. As soon as I put it 
back on the table, this ceased. A queer phenomenon! Since I had no 
use for it I returned it to its owner. 


The olisbos mentioned in the Chu-lin-yeh-shih was apparently made 
of a sack filled with the dried stalks of a plant, which swell when 
moistened; such were in common use in Japan during the Tokugawa 
Shogunate. The appliance described by Chao I, was probably filled 
with quicksilver just like the round silver containers which Japanese 
women formerly used to insert in the vagina as a means of self- 
satisfaction. 

Finally, during the Ming period there also existed a kind of 
double olisbos which a woman could use to satisfy herself and a 
female partner simultaneously. Such a double olisbos is depicted 
on Plate XVII. The base was inserted in the vagina, the appli- 
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ance being kept in place by the two tassels tied about the waist. 
One woman could act as the man and satisfy her partner with the 
protruding end, while the friction of the base in her own vagina 
would give her pleasure at the same time. Plate IV, a section of a 
late-Ming erotic scroll painted on silk shows two women using such 
a double olisbos. 

As is to be expected in a society where a large number of women 
are obliged to live in close proximity, sapphism seems to have 
been of fairly frequent occurrence. ‘The Ming writer Li Yti (see above, 
page 139) composed a play on this subject, entitled LIEN-HsIANG-PAN 
te 43 1. The novel Hsiu-t’a-yeh-shih refers to sapphism in the fol- 
lowing passage: 


(Fol. 181/5-7) “Mrs. Chin laughed and said: “To tell you the truth, 
my father had two concubines. One was a former courtesan from the 
South Quarter, the other had been kept in a private love nest in 
Hangchow. These two used to tell all kinds of jokes to the other women 
of our household and practised various sapphic enjoyments with them. 
Thus I have come to know quite a bit about these things. 


As was already pointed out above, sapphism was viewed with toler- 
ance and, as we saw on page 125 above, sometimes even encour- 
aged. Except for the one quotation from the I[-hsin-fang which calls 
self-satisfaction injurious to the woman’s health (cf. above, page 60), 
sharp denouncements of sapphism and self-satisfaction of women are 
rare. 


EARLY BEGINNINGS AND DEVELOPMENT UP TO 
THE MING PERIOD 


Originally, Chinese representations of the sexual act had a religious 
purport. Since the act is a manifestation of the generative power of 
life and light, it was supposed to ward off the evil forces of darkness 
and decay. This is doubtless the meaning of sexual representations 
found in bricks from Han tombs ((1.)), and sexual motifs occurring 
in gifts buried with the dead. 

This idea has survived throughout the ages in both China and 
Japan. Until recent years it was customary, more especially in 
North China, to paint sexual representations on the inside of tu-t’ou 
Ha. °R, the triangular stomach clothes worn by small children. These 
were supposed to protect the bearer against the forces of evil. A small 
erotic picture placed in a chest of clothes or books is believed to pre- 
serve these against insects and decay ((2.)). 

Fol. 169/3 and other Chinese sources, however, trace the origin 
of erotic pictures to a literary quotation, vis. a passage in ch. 53 of the 
Former Han Dynastic History. In the biographical note on the Prince 
of Kuang-ch’uan (KUANG-CH'UAN HAI-YANG-WANG 7 »)) 38 ¥ E, circa 
50 B.C.) it is said: “He offended by having the walls of a room 
painted with pictures of naked men and women engaged in sexual 
intercourse and by organising drinking bouts with his uncles and sis- 
ters while looking up at these pictures” 4 & 4% FA ie % FF. 
10 ZARA REP &. 

The first reference to erotic pictures used for the guidance of bride 
and groom occurs in a poem, circa A.D. 100. This is the T’UuNG- 
SHENG-KO 12] 4° #2, an Epithalamium written by the famous poet 
CHANG HENG J 4%}, who lived A.D. 78-139. This poem (text repro- 
duced Folio 162), in which the bride addresses her husband, is trans- 
lated in full below. 
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Epithalamium 


“Having obtained the good opportunity of meeting you, 
I have now entered your women’s quarters. 

Although my love hankers after our first union, 

I am fearful as though about to touch boiling water. 

I have no talents but I shall exhaust my abilities, 

So as to acquit myself of a consort’s duties: 

I shall take good care in supervising the proviant, 

And reverently I shall assist at the ancestral sacrifices. 
In my thought I long to be changed into your bed mat, 
So as to act as a cover for your square couch. 

I wish to be changed into a silken coverlet and canopy, 
So as to protect you from draughts and cold. 

I have swept clean the pillow and the bed mat, 

And I have filled the burner ((3.)) with rare incense, 
Let us now lock the double door with its golden lock, 
And light the lamp to fill our room with its brilliance. 
I shed my robes and remove my paint and powder, 
And roll out the picture scroll by the side of the pillow. 
The Plain Girl I shall take as my instructress, 

So that we can practise all the variegated postures, 
Those that an ordinary husband has but rarely seen, 
Such as taught by T’ien-lao to the Yellow Emperor. 
No joy shall equal the delights of this first night, 

These shall never be forgotten, however old we may grow. 


This Epithalamium admits of various important conclusions. First, 
that scrolls with pictures of the various postures of the sexual act 
formed part of the bride’s trousseau. Second, that already in the first 
century A.D. the Su-nii-ching and other handbooks of sex existed in 
illustrated manuscript editions. The description of the “Nine Postures” 
of the Su-nti-ching, and of the “Thirty Postures” of the Tung-hsiian- 
tza were probably the explanatory text added to such pictures. ‘T’ien- 
lao, the stellar deity mentioned in line 22 of the Epithalamium, occurs 
in the title of a handbook of sex of the Han Dynasty (cf. above, 


page l). 
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The custom of giving such pictures to brides is, as far as I know, 
not referred to in later Chinese literature. However, in Japan where 
a great number of ancient Chinese customs—some of which obsolete 
in China itself—are preserved, rolls with erotic pictures were part of 
the bride’s trousseau, even as late as the 19th century. 

Pictures of the various positions of the sexual act as part of hand- 
books of sex are also referred to in a source of the 6th century. This 
is a letter written by the great poet Hsii Linc (4% ° AD. 507-583) 
in answer to his friend cHou HUNG-JANG (}] 34 3%, flourished 550). 
I translate here the first part of this letter (text reproduced Fol. 
164/6 sq.). 


“Reverently unfolding your precious letter I found its contents a great 
consolation. You have returned to the T’ien-mu mountains and are liy- 
ing there in comfortable leisure. You have with you a Nung-yii to assist 
you in becoming an Immortal and you are not without a Meng-kuang 
to keep you company in your retirement. Together you two can freely 
engage in all the various positions and thoroughly practise what is taught 
in the Classic of the Plain Girl; perfecting the descending and ascend- 
ing movement, together with your partner er can exhaust the art 
(some editions read “postures” instead of #% “art”) displayed in 
the pictures of the Yellow Emperor. Although sou are living there in 
a small hut you need not pass your nights alone. 


Nung-yii is the name of the female companion of the legendary musi- 
cian HSIAO-sHIH #1 ¥€.; he taught her to play the flute and, later, 
the pair disappeared into the sky riding on Phoenix Se Meng- 
kuang was the wife of the Han recluse LIANG HUNG 2p ve 

The open references to the sexual act in the Epithalamium and 
in this letter prove that, in the first six centuries of our era, the 
Chinese suffered from few sexual inhibitions. ‘These passages fur- 
ther show that illustrated handbooks of sex were widely used, not 
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only for the instruction of brides but also for the general guidance 
of married couples. 

Doubtless such illustrated handbooks circulated freely also during 
the Tang period. On page 91 above we saw that the T’ang source 
Ta-lo-fu mentions an illustrated edition of the Su-nti-ching. To the 
best of my knowledge, however, none of such erotic pictures of the 
T’ang Dynasty has been preserved. Japanese data, which so often 
supplement lacunae in the history of Chinese material culture, do not 
help us in this respect. The oldest erotic scroll picture preserved in 
Japan is the KanyO-No-maki 34 TH ® ® “Record of the Initiation”, 
also known as KOSHIBAGAKI-ZOsHI -}, 4¥ +5 % €6,. This is a series 
of 16 pictures of the sexual act as performed in various positions and 
surroundings by a courtier and a lady of the Hei-an Period (+ # 
781-1183), with explanations in Japanese. The oldest copy is ascribed 
to the 13th-century painter sumrvosut KEI-on 47 & /K BZ, but it is 
said that his copy is based on an original of about A.D. 900. This 
scroll is painted in pure Japanese style, including the abnormally 
enlarged sexual organs characteristic of all Japanese old and later 
erotic representations. Moreover, the accompanying text contains not 
a single reference to the ancient Chinese handbooks of sex. Thus, 
although during the Hei-an period many ‘T’ang styles were copied in 
Japan, this particular subject constitutes an exception, and we can 
only guess at style and features of Chinese erotic pictures of the T’ang 
period. 

The flourishing of Confucianist teachings during the Sung Dynasty 
would lead one to believe that erotic paintings were not very com- 
mon during this period. However, according to the Ming scholar 
YANG SHEN (cf. page 94 above) professional artists of this period painted 
“Pictures of the Secret Dallying on Spring Nights” (Fol. 164/11—12). 
The term pI-Hsi-ru #2. BX }S] “Pictures of Secret-Dallying” has 
become a common literary description of scrolls which picture the 
various postures of the sexual act. 


The Yiian Dynasty painter CHAO MENG-FU (48 & 96% 1254-1322), 
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famous for his skill in drawing human figures, is said to have excelled 
also in erotic pictures. On page 141 above we saw that the Ming 
novel Jou-p’u-t’uan mentions a series of 36 erotic pictures attributed 
to him. The Preface to a Ming album of erotic colour prints states 
that he painted another series of 12 postures of the sexual act (Fol. 
167/5). It would seem, however, that none of these pre-Ming erotic 
scroll pictures has been preserved. 


) 


= 
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NOTES 

Page 149 
(1.) Cf Fol. 169/11—-12. The tiles with homosexual representations men- 
tioned by this Ming source deserve a further investigation. 
(2.) KYO-TEI-BON & IB A, a Japanese term for erotic picture books, would 
seem to refer to this custom, since it means literally “books kept under 
in the box”. Others, however, explain this term as meaning that such 
books and pictures were kept near the bottom of the chest, hidden by 
the clothes or other books on top, to prevent them from falling into the 
hands of the younger members of the household. 

Page 150 
3.) TI-FEN $2 HF isa hapax legomenon, the exact meaning of which is 
not known. Evidently it must refer to a kind of censer. 


EROTIC ART OF THE MING DYNASTY 


A. Erotic Paintings 


Erotic paintings were especially popular during the second half of the 
Ming period. Famous artists often tried their hand at this particular 
genre, but authentic specimens of their work in this field are rare. 

Nearly all scrolls with erotic paintings which in recent years appear 
on the Chinese market bear the signatures of either of the two Ming 
painters famous for their skill in drawing human figures. These are 
Ch’iu Ying and ‘T’ang Yin. In most cases, however, these paintings 
are so crudely done that one glance suffices to recognise them as 
forgeries of the 18th or 19th century; quite apart from the fact that 
genuine Ming erotic scrolls are hardly ever signed by the artist. Plate 
IV is an example of a mediocre erotic painting of the last decennia 
of the Ming period, by an anonymous artist. The Plate reproduces 
one of the series of 12 erotic scenes depicted on this scroll, painted 
in colours on silk. Although this scroll has no special artistic merit it 
is free from the vulgarity that marks most Ch’ing erotic pictures. But 
it 1s, of course, inferior to the work of Ch’iu Ying or T’ang Yin. 

cwtu vine, 4% &% flourished about 1550 A.D. His style was SHIH- 
ru (‘@ a. # is also written 4°), his literary name sHIH-cHOU 
+ 3H]. He favoured slender beauties with oval faces, draped in long, 
trailing robes. Ch’iu Ying specialised in Palace scenes, where he could 
populate spacious halls and terraces with handsome courtiers and 
court ladies against an elaborate architectural background. Such pic- 
tures signed by Ch’iu Ying are represented in most Western collec- 
tions of Chinese art. 

His erotic pictures are rare. The Preface to a Ming erotic al- 
bum states that he painted i.a. sHmm-vunc + 3 “Ten glorious 
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(Positions of the Sexual Act)” (cf. Fol. 167/5), but I have never seen 
an actual specimen of his work in this field. 

In the Palace Collection at Peking, however, is preserved a series 
of 24 paintings on silk ascribed to Ch’iu Ying, which although they 
do not depict the sexual act itself, are yet highly suggestive. ‘This 
series, entitled YEN-CH’IN-I-CH’ING BSE 48 44 “Intimate Scenes of 
Leisurely Love”, has, in recent years, become available in an excel- 
lent collotype reprint, published by the 1-yUAN GHEN-SHANG-SHE 
& oe BW in Shanghai. As will be seen from the two pictures 
of this series reproduced on Plate V and VI, these are exquisite works 
of art. The series is unsigned, but if it was not painted by Ch’iu Ying 
himself, it is certainly the work of one of his disciples. Apart from 
their intrinsic artistic value these pictures are also important for the 
study of costumes, furniture and interior decoration of the Ming 
Dynasty. 

Plate V shows the pair of lovers being guided to the bedchamber 
by a young girl servant who leads the way with a silk lantern. The 
woman seems to hesitate, the man urges her on. On Plate VI the pair 
has ascended the couch. The bed curtains are drawn close. ‘The man’s 
house shoes in the foreground with the pair of tiny ladies’ shoes 
thrown carelessly over them, together with the listening attitude of 
the maid servant are sufficiently provocative. 

Perhaps this series contained other, more realistic pictures which 
were omitted in the reproduction. However, this is not very likely, 
for the number 24 is most common for a series of this kind. 

While little is known about Ch’iu Ying’s life, a wealth of detail is 
available with regard to T’ang Yin (# ee 1470-1523). His style 
was po-HU 4 7,, his favourite literary name Liu-yu 7 %2. T’ang 
Yin was born in Soochow and passed the greater part of his life 
in the Chiang-nan region. Of humble descent, he became famous 
overnight by emerging in first place in the local literary exam- 
inations. He failed, however, the second examinations in the capital 
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and thereafter settled down in Soochow to a gay and debonair exis- 
tence, passing much of his time in the company of the famous writ- 
ers and artists of the time. His devotion to the wine cup and his 
many love affairs did not, however, interfere with his artistic pro- 
duction; he left a voluminous literary oeuvre and a great number of 
paintings. 

In order to perceive ‘T’ang Yin’s deep interest in the fair sex one 
has but to glance through his collected literary works which contain 
numerous love poems. His pornographic writings were of course 
excluded from this collection. ‘The Ming collection of pornographic 
stories SENG-NI-NIEH-HAI 499  #% 3. “Ocean of Iniquities of Monks 
and Nuns” is commonly attributed to T’ang Yin. This book seems 
to survive only in Japanese manuscript copies. My copy, a manuscript 
of about 1880, bears as title “The Seng-ni-nieh-hai newly collected, 
with illustrations and critical remarks” #f #8 th Aa tH 2E 48 Z BF Se 
and gives as author T’ang Yin ff) f& LAB fae 7 Fe 409 IB EE Be. 
These stories are well written and vasa some excellent tz’a. Further, 
the TAI-PING-cHING-HUA A ¥ 5% Z&, a collection of notes by the 
prolific Ming writer CHEN cHI-JU (R # 1% 1558-1639) states that 
T’ang Yin wrote a treatise on sporting with courtesans, entitled FENG- 
LIU-TUN (# 58 7, A MLSA MEK + E.E BES 3% > ZB tbs), 
but this has apparently not been ae | 

T’ang Yin painted women of a more sturdy type, with voluptuous 
curves and round faces that remind one of the beauties on ‘T’ang 
Dynasty paintings. He nearly always applied the device technically 
known as sAN-PO = © “three whites”, viz. a white spot on the fore- 
head, the tip of the nose, and on the chin. These characteristics are 
clearly seen in the reproductions of two of ‘T’ang Yin’s paintings of 
this genre on page 263 and 264 of me well known Japanese publi- 
cation TOSO-GENMIN-MEIGA-TAIKAN f# 3% 7 8 % & K BEL, Tokyo 
1929. 

These same characteristics appear on a painted silk hand scroll 
in my collection, one section of which is soy ee on Plate VII. 
This scroll bears the title TuI-sHIH-HSIEN-YEN i& “2 Ja! 12% “Leisurely 
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After-dinner Amusement”. It is signed by HUANG SHENG @ AF whom 
I failed to identify; he probably was one of ‘T’ang Yin’s pupils. ‘The 
scenes depicted on this scroll—in full colours, are similar in charac- 
ter to those ascribed to Ch’iu Ying mentioned above: they are sug- 
gestive, but none depicts actual sexual intercourse. Plate VII shows 
a section where a gentleman clad in a red dress is dallying with two 
elegantly dressed ladies, apparently courtesans. 

The Preface to the erotic album Feng-liu-chtieh-ch’ang (see below) 
states that the woodcuts of the album are based on a series of erotic 
pictures by T’ang Yin entitled cuinc-crrun-ru 2% 4% @ “Pictures of 
Spring Battles” (Fol. 141/3, which represented various positions of 
the sexual act. 

Further, the Preface to the erotic album Ytian-yang-pi-pu (see be- 
low) mentions another similar work of ‘T’ang Yin (Fol. 167/5), ent- 
tled tiv-cw1 7% FG “Six Extraordinary (Positions)”. This must be 
the same painting as ‘T’ang Yin’s scroll entitled HUA-CHEN-LIU-CHT 
+t FR A “Six Extraordinary Positions of the Flowery Battle”. A 
ae of this parry found its way into the SHIH-KU-T’ANG SHU- 
HUA-WELK’AO FH) EES z, @ @, the comprehensive descriptive cat- 
alogue of antique scrolls compiled by the great Ch’ing connoisseur 
PIEN yuNG-vti (#F #¥ 1645-1702). This scholar apparently had not 
seen this scroll himself and mistook it for a bona-fide picture of the 
“Battle Array of Women” of the ancient strategist Sun-tz0 (see above, 
page 68). Pien Yung-yii reproduced, in good faith, a highly equivo- 
cal poem that was added as a colophon to the scroll. Bristling with 
military terms, this poem ostensibly refers to a real battle. The first 
lines read: 


@ th BK. we KE I PRE ae, z, oe Pa] BE 49 2B, 
Ze 32468 Be RH BE 


This could be literally translated as: 


“In the Palace of Wu a new entertainment is begun, the two armies 
(of seraglio ladies) are facing each other with gentle shyness, a camp 
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of face powder and a fortress of rouge. General Ch’en P’ing gently uses 
the persuasive speech of Su Ch’in. With his superior intelligence he 
penetrates the secrets of (the enemy’s) schemes. 


In reality, however, this poem describes the sexual act depicted on 
T’ang Yin’s painting. It means: 


“In the sexual game they try a new posture, both man and woman are 
still a little shy. She uses rouge and powder as her defence, but her 
lover first gently sucks her tongue, then lets his member penetrate 
between the two halves of the vulva. 


The term liang-tui 4 7% apparently refers to the two partners in 
the act. It should be noted, however, that in erotic terminology liang- 
tui or liang-chiin 1) © refers to the woman’s breasts; cf., e.g., Folio 
94/5. Ch’en Ping (3% $, circa B.C. 200) was a great general, espe- 
cially famous for his tiu-cH1 4, “Six Wonderful Strategems”. 
Since he was known also as a tall and handsome man there was a 
double reason for the poet to use his name (here the familiar appel- 
lation a-p’ing 4] #) to indicate the lover on T’ang Yin’s picture. Su 
Ch’in was an astute diplomatist of the 4th century B.C.; “Su Ch’in’s 
tongue” is a literary expression for clever persuasion. Ling-hsi “spir- 
itual unicorn” is a symbol of perspicacity, hence this animal was 
always depicted on the screen behind the judge’s bench in the tri- 
bunal. At the same time, however, it is a common erotic term for 
the male member in erection; cf. Fol. 157/5. Ping-fu are tallies on 
which a commander wrote the orders to his officers in the field. They 
were broken or torn into halves, so that when necessary their authen- 
ticity could be proved by fitting them together. 

This mistake by as consummate a literatus as Pien Yung-yii is an 
example of how orthodox scholars could blind themselves toward all 
matters relative to sex. 

T’ang Yin chose as his Soochow abode a famous historical site 
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in the north-western part of the city, called Tao-Hua-wu PE 7e #% 
“The Plum Blossom Hil’. In later years this locality became a well 
known centre of engravers of books and prints. Although its real fame, 
as such, dates from the Yung-cheng (1723-1735) and Ch’ien-lung 
(1736-1795) periods, it is quite possible that, at the end of the Ming 
Dynasty, some engravers had already settled there. If so, one may 
assume that there were drifting about in those workshops “sketches” 
of erotic drawings by ‘T’ang Yin, which in 1600 were utilized by the 
editors of the erotic woodprint albums. By “sketches” I mean the tT1- 
PEN J& AX, i.e. the “painters’ models” which play an important role 
in Chinese pictorial art. Since below the ti-pen of erotic pictures are 
often referred to, a few words regarding this peculiar feature are not 
out of place. 

A ti-pen originated as follows. A gifted artist would create a pic- 
ture, for instance, of an old man sitting on the bank of a rivulet, 
cooling his feet in the water. Later artists, struck by the original beauty 
of this motif, would copy the figure, often changing its details and 
general features but carefully keeping the essential brush strokes that 
lent life to this figure. Thus, this particular representation became the 
“ti-pen of a man cooling his feet”—to be found on scores of paint- 
ings of the Ming and Ch’ing periods. 

Hundreds if not thousands of such ti-pen exist. They were trans- 
mitted through the centuries by means of collections of sketches in 
painters’ ateliers and in the remarkably retentive visual memories of 
Chinese artists. Needless to say, the use of ti-pen can in no way be 
compared to plagiarism. The ti-pen belong to the same category as 
the “type forms” so brilliantly described by Benjamin March in his 
“Some Technical Terms of Chinese Painting” (Baltimore 1935), pp. 
xi-xiil. ‘Ti-pen and “type forms” are to the Chinese painter what 
Chinese characters are to the calligrapher or bricks to the architect. 
In other words the raw material necessary to the creation of a work 
of art. 

Here it may be added that erotic paintings were as a rule mounted 
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either as horizontal hands scrolls, sHou-cHUAN #% %, or as folding 
albums, Ts’: +. Since they were not intended to be suspended on 
the wall, they were never mounted as vertical hanging scrolls. ‘Those 
painted to be mounted as hand scrolls show mostly one continuous 
picture, about 8 or 10 inches high and ten to twenty feet long. Those 
intended for albums consist of a series of separate pictures, about 8 
or 10 inches square, usually alternated with square sheets of silk or 
ornamental paper of the same size as the picture and inscribed explana- 
tory text. 

The owners of such scrolls and albums grudged no expense in 
embellishing them. ‘The former are mounted with silk borders and a 
protecting flap of antique brocade, complete with a fastening pin of 
carved ivory or jade; the latter provided with frames of white silk 
and placed between pasted-on covers made of carved wood or thick 
cardboard covered with brocade. ‘The novel Chin-p’ing-mei describes 
at the end of Chapter XIII an erotic scroll picture in the collection 
of Hsi-men Ch’ing, the hero of the story. There the merits of that 
scroll are praised in the following poem: 


“In the Palace this scroll was provided with borders of figured silk, an 
ivory fastening pin and a brocade band (for winding around the scroll 
when rolled up) completing its embellishment. The pictures are painted 
with a liberal use of mineral blue and green and the outlines drawn in 
gold, entirely unsoiled and of perfect beauty. The women vie with the 
Goddess of the Wu Mountain (see Appendix), the men are handsome 
like the young poet Sung Yui (see ibid.). In pairs they practise the “bat- 
tle” within the bed curtains, 24 postures each with its special name. 
The spring mood excites the passion of the observer. 


A ERE GS HE KKB SR TTBS. 
BE Get DRA BE Lee Bee KERB 
42 HE +8 SELB SH + wWoBK HN 1A, 
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Above, mention was made of the literary term for erotic paintings, 
viz., pi-hsi-vu #2 EX }%#). Another literary designation is CH’UN-KUNG- 
HuA & ‘ &) “Pictures of the Vernal Palace”. This appellation refers 
to the fact that such scenes were often represented as having taken 
place in the seraglio of the Han Emperors. The term cH’uN-HUA 
#S “Spring Pictures”’—in Japan too the most common word used 
for erotic scrolls—may be an abbreviation of ch’un-kung-hua. On the 
other hand, ch’un “spring”, is often used by itself to denote sexual 
intercourse. This appears from crun-I-fruo # KB ¥) “things expres- 
sive of spring’, which is a colloquial term for erotic pictures often 
employed in pornographic novels (cf. Fol. 199/8). A series of such 
pictures mounted in the form of a folding album is called cH’UN-TS’E 


#40 “Spring Album”. 


B. Erotic Book Illustrations 


The last hundred years of the Ming Dynasty, from the beginning of 
the Wan-li era onward, were the heyday of the Chinese illustrated 
book. In the Introduction to the present essay I described the his- 
torical background of the combination of varied talent that made pos- 
sible this phenomenal development of the block-print, especially in 
Kiangsu Province. 

Most Chinese sources distinguish three main schools of block print- 
ing, named after the provinces where they flourished. These are (a) 
the Fukien School, with the centre Chien-an ‘ #; #: (b) the Anhui 
School with the centres Hsin-an ¥f “and She-hsien 4% A, and 
(c) the Kiangsu School, which includes Nanking, Hangchow and 
Soochow. 

The greater part of erotic illustrated books belong to the Kiangsu 
School, patronised by the elegant literati who lived in Nanking 
and the surrounding area. The artists who designed the illustra- 
tions of these books were doubtless influenced by the erotic paintings 
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of Ch’iu Ying and T’ang Yin, but their work is far inferior to that 
of these masters. 

The attempts made by the book illustrators at depicting the nude 
human figure are not based on actual observation. They took the ti- 
pen for human figures draped in clothes and tried to construct a nude 
body within this outline. The result was that their nudes are clum- 
sily rendered, most of them having a disproportionately large upper 
body. It is understandable that these illustrators did not dare to try 
their hand at large nude figures; the nudes in the book illustrations 
seldom exceed two inches. Plate VIII, an illustration from the Ming 
impression of the novel Chao-yang-ch’ti-shih (see above) shows that, 
although the faces of the human figures are passable, their bodies are 
poor anatomical draftsmanship. This is all the more striking since the 
background, the furniture and other details of interior decoration are 
drawn with considerable skill. 

Book illustrators, in general, made a much larger use of ti-pen than 
painters. The latter employed ti-pen in the same manner as a musi- 
cal composer will utilise fixed melodic patterns for creating a sym- 
phony. The book illustrator, however, traced the ti-pen in the literal 
sense of the word. He traced a given ti-pen of a human figure on a 
thin piece of paper, changing the pose of an arm, of a hand, turn- 
ing the head a little, modifying the fold of a robe and adding other 
alterations dictated by each different scene wherein this particular 
figure had to be represented. This process was all the more useful 
since the illustrator of a novel had to depict the same person or set 
of persons in a number of different pictures. 

This tracing method is so skilfully executed that it can be detected 
only by most careful scrutiny. The best method to test this is to 
make an actual experiment and trace the outline of one prominent 
figure in one picture of a Ming illustrated book. Then place this 
tracing over the same or a similar figure on all other pictures 
in the book. The reader may apply this experiment to the Ming 
edition of the LIEH-NU-cHUAN #'| & 1 with illustrations emanat- 
ing from Ch’iu Ying’s school. This book is available in a Japanese 
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reprint, included in the series published by the zUHON-sOKAN-KAI 
l@) A Be #1 B, Tokyo 1926. He will soon find that all the most 
common types of human figures, such as young ladies, elderly ladies, 
young men, elderly men, kings, soldiers etc. can be reduced to a few 
basic ti-pen. 

This explains in my opinion, why illustrated Ming prints as a rule 
mention only the name of the engraver and not that of the painter 
on whose work the pictures are based. For in most cases the painter 
provided only the ti-pen, leaving it to the editor and the engravers 
to use these as building-material for the illustrations. 

The illustrators of erotic novels had only a limited number of 
different ti-pen available for their nudes. Moreover being diffident to 
alter these much, they drew the same figures over and over again, 
changing only the background and the combinations of the figures. 
Therefore there is little variety in erotic book illustrations. 

Plate VIII is representative of the better type of erotic book illus- 
tration. Most others are worse and very few better. However, I remark 
in passing that such illustrations—however badly the nudes are drawn— 
always provide useful material for the study of Ming manners and 
customs. On Plate VIII for instance, the reader will notice the official 
cap placed on the table on a special brocade cushion, the typical 
clothes-rack (cf. also Plate XIII and Picture 6 of the Hua-ying-chin- 
chen album reproduced in Volume III), the elaborate canopy of the 
couch and the magnificent ceiling lantern. 

Finally, erotic book illustrations have always the pleasing effect 
of clear-cut line which is due to the engraver’s expert handling of 
the knife. This is the saving grace of even the most clumsy wood- 
print. From a general artistic viewpoint, however, erotic book 
illustration can in no way be compared to erotic painting. It is the 
coloured woodprint of the erotic albums that combines the robust 
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voluptuousness of the erotic paintings with the subtle charm of the 
woodprint. 


C. Erotic Colour Prints 


1. General Characteristics 


Students of the Chinese colour print are generally agreed that this 
art developed from the sum-cumn 2% 3 or sheets of ornamental 
paper used for writing poetry and letters. Long before the Ming 
Dynasty literati used costly paper, such as coloured waxed sheets 
imprinted with various designs, especially made for this purpose. In 
Japan some magnificent specimens of shih-chien of the ‘T’ang Dynasty 
survive. These were carefully preserved throughout the centuries 
because famous noblemen of the Hei-an Period (781-1183) used these 
imported sheets for writing their poetry. 

In the Ming period elegant amateurs began to imprint shih-chien 
with pictures of more than one colour, each single sheet being struck 
off from a number of different blocks. As is well known, the old-style 
Chinese and Japanese printing method employed for both pictures 
and books is the opposite of that used in the West. They place the 
block with the engraved side up, ink it with a pad or a large brush, 
then place the paper atop the block and smooth it out over the inked 
surface. The proper way of inking the block and exercising just the 
right degree of even pressure on the paper—these are secrets of the 
Chinese printer which could be mastered only after many patient 
experiments and a long practice. 

In the case of colour prints one and the same sheet of paper had 
to be impressed upon several blocks in succession, one block for every 
colour and shade of colour occurring in the print. Here the printer 
was confronted with the problem of letting the colour spread evenly 
over the larger surface. His main difficulty, however, was proper 
adjustment of the various colour areas. In order to achieve this 
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adjustment, the printer usually marked a square hook in two diago- 
nally opposite corners of each block and took care to place the paper 
on the block in such a way that its corners fitted these hook-marks. 
There was always a small margin of error caused by such factors as 
the stretching coefficient of the paper in various degrees of moistness, 
irregularities in its pulp structure, etc. As a rule, however, such minor 
faults did not affect the beauty of the print. The ordinary Chinese 
colour print consists of what might be called a “master design” of 
one colour, mostly black, comprising the four borders of the picture 
and the main lines of the subject represented. ‘This monochrome 
“master design” was struck off first, then supplemented by a number 
of colour areas until the complete print was achieved. Even if these 
colour areas did not tally exactly with the master design, here and 
there overlapping it or leaving a narrow white contour, the unity of 
the picture would not be broken. Pictures in the Mou-Ku 2% “# “sunken 
bones” style of painting where colour areas are more important than 
the “bones” (i.e. ink-drawing), were least difficult to reproduce in 
colour print. Many prints in the famous “Painter’s Album of the Ten 
Bamboos Studio” sHIH-CHU-CHAI-HUA-PU ~b Tt &) 28 are done 
in this style. 

The editors of the albums containing erotic woodprints chose 
a style that is even more difficult than that of the ordinary colour 
print. The reader will notice that in these erotic prints there is no 
monochrome master design which holds the entire picture together. 
Furthermore there are very few solid colour areas. The design is 
almost entirely linear. The picture is the result of several linear com- 
plexes, each of a different colour. It follows that in case of faulty 
adjustment of the blocks, the design will be seriously affected and the 
picture spoiled. 

I was made to realise this point by watching my Japanese printer 
strike off the colour prints inserted in this volume. He is one of the 
few remaining old, experienced printers of woodcuts in Japan—one 
who learned the craft from his father in the Meyi era. Yet even 
he had the greatest difficulty in adjusting the paper to the different 
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blocks. It took many experiments to obtain a satisfactory result. This 
printer assured me that striking off these pictures was much more 
difficult than any work he had done in the old ukiyo-e style or for 
modern Japanese woodprint artists. 

The linear technique of colour printing lends to the erotic pictures 
of the albums an ethereal quality that could never be achieved by 
the ordinary technique of using a number of colour areas. Apparently 
the designers of these prints realised that the linear technique would 
save them from becoming vulgar and would enhance the elegance of 
the design. It seems that a tradition soon developed as to the correct 
distribution of the colours. The faces of the persons represented, their 
hairdress, the caps and shoes of the men and the contours of the 
nude parts of the body are usually done in black. The next promi- 
nent colour is blue, used for the clothes, some pieces of furniture and 
the frame enclosing the picture. Third come red and green, the for- 
mer used especially for tables and chairs and both together for orna- 
mental patterns of dresses, borders of mats and screens, flowers etc. 
Last comes yellow, employed only for small objects such as teacups, 
incense burners, vases, etc. The technical term for this technique was 
ustu-1z0 4) #*% “Variegated Printing”. 

The early erotic albums produced circa 1580 are printed in four 
colours; black and blue dominate, red and green are used sparingly 
and yellow is missing. The three best prints, produced between 1606 
and 1624—the Feng-liu-chtieh-ch’ang (1606), Hua-ying-chin-chen 
(1610) and Yitan-yang-pi-pu (1624)—are printed in five colours. These 
three prints represent the heyday of the erotic colourprint, which 
lasted only twenty years. Thereafter these five-colour albums were 
reprinted in cheaper, monochrome editions, in black or blue, and the 
new albums like the Fan-hua-li-chin and Chiang-nan-hsiao-hsia were 
printed in one colour only. Then, after the advent of the Ch’ing 
Dynasty in 1644, this art ceased altogether. 

Apparently it was a combination of spiritual and practical factors 
that caused the art of the large erotic colour print to fall into disuse. 
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In the first place, the frivolous and debonair way of life that supplied 
the spiritual background of these prints was brought to an abrupt 
end by the political upheaval. And secondly, the extreme difficulty of 
the five-colour technique discouraged those who still cherished this 
way of life to continue an art in which so few were interested. 

As regards the style of these albums, the best specimens are based 
on paintings by ‘T’ang Yin. Since paintings of nudes of the Sung and 
Yitian periods are not available, it is impossible to say whether or not 
T’ang Yin’s style is derived from earlier examples. However, a close 
study of his nude figures makes one inclined to assume that he cre- 
ated his own style, working from living models. Although the draw- 
ing is stylised as prescribed by Chinese artistic conventions, the postures 
of the bodies and the positions of the limbs are so natural that they 
could hardly have been drawn from imagination alone. As is well 
known, Chinese artists—with the exception of portrait painters—did 
not, as a rule, use living models for their pictures of human figures. 
One must assume that ‘T’ang Yin kept mental notes of observations 
which he made during his manifold amorous adventures and then 
later put these on paper as reference material for his erotic pictures. 
Since he was a completely unconventional person, for all we know 
he may have, on occasion, inveigled a woman actually to pose for 
him in the nude. 

Once a gifted artist like I’ang Yin had designed a series of such 
large-sized nudes in various positions, other artists traced these and 
kept them on file as ti-pen. If one compares the erotic wood prints 
reproduced in the present publication, it will be noticed that some 
parts of various nudes are practically identical. 

Since ti-pen of such erotic pictures were not as easily accessible as 
those of other pictorial motifs, the erotic ti-pen had an extraordinarily 
long life, being traced and utilized for erotic representations again 
and again during the ensuing centuries. Even on the crudely painted 
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erotic scrolls produced during the last decennia of the Ch’ing period 
one will find numerous motifs which are copied from ti-pen of Ming 
erotic colour prints. The village yANG-LIU-cH'ING +z Hp & near 
Tientsin was famous until recently as a production centre of erotic 
paintings. A number of shops there produced hundreds of cheap erotic 
pictures by tracing old ti-pen of the late Ming and early Ch’ing peri- 
ods. In the spring of 1951 I had enquiries made in the village as to 
the exact date and provenance of those ti-pen but was informed that 
under the new government this industry had ceased and that the arti- 
sans had been dispersed. 

For a discussion of minor artistic features of the individual colour 
prints the reader is referred to the description of the albums in the 
next section of this chapter. Here I will confine myself to the dis- 
cussion of two points of general purport. 

In the first place, the artistic evaluation of the draftsmanship of 
these prints must centre round the quality of the nudes. Flowers and 
plants, folds in robes, landscapes on screens, various pieces of furni- 
ture etc. are all based on familiar t-pen that existed already several 
centuries before these prints were made. ‘The only exception are per- 
haps the elaborate pieces of blackwood furniture depicted on the 
Chiang-nan-hsiao-hsia series. As a rule, however, it is the completely 
nude figures that constitute a new element and supply the criterium 
for comparing the respective merits of these albums. 


Secondly, a correct appreciation of these prints presupposes famil- 
iarity with Chinese artistic conventions. Leaving aside such well known 
peculiarities as the different interpretation of perspective and the 
absence of shading. I mention especially the Chinese traditional abhor- 
rence for representing naked female feet. The ancient Chinese sex- 
ual associations of female feet, and the connection of these with the 
origin of the custom of binding the feet of women have, as yet, not 
been satisfactorily explained. A careful analysis of the wealth of 
data collected by vi CHENG-HSIEH (#7 3 *%# 1775-1840) in his essay 
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SHU-CHIU-T’ANG-SMU-YU-FU-CHIH-Hou & € Bz Pas 2 PRB (ch. 13 of 
his KUEI-sz0-LEI-KAO “% & %28 42) might throw some light on this 
complicated subject. For our present purpose it suffices to remind the 
reader that representation of the woman’s uncovered feet is com- 
pletely taboo. Even the designers of the most lascivious erotic prints 
did not dare to offend against this particular taboo. While most prints 
depict men and women stark naked with their sexual organs fully 
exposed, I have never seen a single one where a woman has uncov- 
ered feet. To an orthodox Chinese observer Picture 22 of the Hua- 
ying-chin-chen is easily the most indecent of all: for the wrappings 
of the woman’s right foot are half loose—a fact to which the accom- 
panying poem does not fail to draw special attention. The Western 
observer must make allowance for this taboo and for the deformed, 
hoof-like feet of the ladies represented in the prints—in the same way 
as the old-fashioned Chinese connoisseur must make allowance for 
the fig-leaf in our classical art. 

As regards the sociological value of these prints, it will be noticed 
that they give a good idea of the undergarments used by men and 
women at the end of the Ming Dynasty. 

The men wore wide, baggy trousers (Plates XI and XVII), fas- 
tened around the waist by drawing the loose upper rim tight and 
tucking the remaining slip between the folds. On the upper part of 
the body a loose jacket with wide sleeves was worn (Plate V), open 
at the neck, and fastened in front by tying the two ribbons attached 
to the lapels. Further they used soft house shoes and for headgear 
wore a black gauze cap. The latter was kept on in the intimacy of 
the women’s quarters and often apparently even during sexual inter- 
course (Plate XV and XIX). The latter feature, however, may have 
been intended as a comical touch, just as the high boots worn by 
some naked men in the Feng-liu-chiieh-ch’ang album. 

The women also wore long, wide trousers, fastened about the 
waist in the same way as the man’s (HYCC Picture 18). The trousers 
without cross or seat and suspended from a belt, as used during the 
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Ch’ing Dynasty, apparently did not exist in the end of the Ming 
period. ‘These trousers were the woman’s most intimate piece of cloth- 
ing, the erotic novels mention no other piece being shed prior to sex- 
ual intercourse; cf. also HYCC Picture 18, and in the Lieh-nii-chuan 
(see above, page 163) the picture on page 15 of volume 7, where a 
woman steps out of her trousers revealing her genitals. On the upper 
part of the body women wore a MO-HSIUNG 4& (RA PA) Bl or 
bosom cloth (Plate XV and XVII). This was a broad strip of cloth 
or embroidered silk wrapped around the breast, above reaching to 
the armpits and going below until just under the navel. It was fas- 
tened with a silk band wound round the breast, just below the bosom. 
The picture of the Lieh-nii-chuan referred to above, shows a slightly 
different type of mo-hsiung, one which was apparently buttoned in 
front. It seems that this mo-hstung was considered a very intimate 
piece of clothing. Many erotic pictures show women engaged in the 
sexual act naked but for this bosom cloth; cf. Plates XV and XVIII. 

Over these two elementary garments, women wore a wide skirt fas- 
tened with a cord (Plate XI). Over the upper part of the body came 
a short loose jacket with wide sleeves. (HYCC Picture 1); often this 
under jacket differed from the man’s in that it had a high collar cov- 
ering the throat. This collar is visible under the upper robes of the 
lady on the Frontispiece, and on Plate V. 

Women’s feet were bound by tightly wound strips which took the 
place of our stockings. Picture 22 of the HYCC album shows one of 
these strips coming loose. The ladies in most of the other pictures in 
this album wear only these tight wrappings and the diminutive silk 
shoes on their feet. In daily life these Chinese “unmentionables” were 
concealed by a kind of leggings, viz. loose drapes of silk with an 
embroidered lower border, fastened with ribbons over the calf and 
hanging down trailing over the feet just showing the tip of the silk 
shoe; cf. Plate X, and HYCC Picture 9, 19 and 23, and separately 
depicted in Picture 16. These leggings were either worn under or 
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over the trouser-legs. Other prints show a different type of legging, 
reaching only about halfway up the calf and fastened with a nbbon 
wound tightly round the ankle (Plates XTII—XX). 

It will be noticed that the men wore their long hair in a top knot. 
The shaved head and queue date, of course, from after 1644. Married 
women wore their hair high in several rolls held in place by long 
jade hairpins and decorated with fresh flowers or flower-like orna- 
ments. Young maid servants wore their hair low upon the neck and 
divided into two rolls (Plate XX, the squatting girl). Women fur- 
thermore used jade ear rings and bracelets. The heavy neck ring of 
the young woman on Plate XV is unusual and may have a special 
meaning. 

It may be added that, ordinarily, men and women wore, over the 
underwear described above, two, three or more loose, long-sleeved 
robes, as the season or the occasion demanded. In formal dress the 
men wore a leather belt studded with jade, the women a silk sash 
wound about the waist with its loose ends hanging down to the floor 
(Plate VIII). In addition they suspended from the belt a long, orna- 
mental pendant of plaited silk cords (Plate XIII). 

The mounting of these series of erotic colour prints is the same as 
that of erotic paintings, viz. either hand scroll or album. When these 
scrolls or albums were remounted, often the sequence of the pictures 
was altered, or texts and pictures inadvertently confused. Furthermore 
many curio dealers had the reprehensible habit of cutting a scroll or 
album into two or three parts so that these could be sold separately, 
and realise a greater profit. This explains why most of the erotic 
scrolls and albums that have been preserved are either incomplete or 
in bad condition. 


—— 
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2. The Albums and Scrolls with Erotic Colour Prints 


Below are discussed eight erotic scrolls and albums, arranged in 
chronological order. Four of these, each of which stands for a spe- 
cific stage in artistic development, are represented on the Plates, while 
one item, viz. the Hua-ying-chin-chen, 1s reproduced in its entirety 
in Volume III. 

That no less than eight specimens of this exceedingly rare mater- 
ial can be described here is thanks to the generous assistance of 
Chinese and Japanese collectors. It is my agreeable duty here to 
acknowledge the help received. 

Plates [IX and X are photographic reproductions of two prints of 
the Sheng-p’eng-lai album. ‘The owner, Mr. sHIBUI KIYOSHI she Ht iq 
in Tokyo, kindly allowed me to study this rare item. 

The Frontispiece and Plate XI are colour prints reconstructed under 
my direction. In the copies of the Feng-liu-chiieh-ch’ang album in 
Mr. Shibut’s collection both pictures are imperfectly printed. Since I 
particularly wished to reproduce these two—the finest of that series— 
I applied to Collector X at Shanghai for reproductions of these prints 
in his copy, which is a perfect impression. He sent me ink-tracings 
on the basis of which I could correct the faults in the Shibui prints. 
Thereupon I had these pictures engraved in wood blocks by an expe- 
rienced Japanese artisan, and struck off using mineral and vegetable 
pigments, the same that for centuries have been employed by Chinese 
and Japanese artists. Mr. Shibui reproduced the picture here used as 
Frontispiece in his article “Hanga-ki” 4 & 22, in the periodical 
Mita-bungaku_ = w X%%, special number on fine art, Tokyo 1942. 
The second print was published by Mr. Shibui in the periodical Ukiyo-e 
Geijutsu :4 # 28 = 4%, Tokyo 1932. A comparison of these repro- 
ductions with the prints included in the present publication will show 
how imperfect adjustment of the blocks may spoil the artistic effect 
of a colour print. 
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Mr. Shibui also allowed me to study his copy of the album Ch’ing- 
lou-to-ching. 

Plates XIII and XIV are colour prints reconstructed on the basis 
of ink tracings kindly sent me by Collector X. He had a Chinese 
expert prepare six tracings of each, one showing the complete pic- 
ture and the five others the linear complexes of each different colour. 
He also sent me a tracing of the accompanying text in order to show 
the style of the calligraphy. The two prints I had engraved and struck 
off in ‘Tokyo. I am especially grateful for this generous assistance 
because the Yiiang-yang album, the finest of all, probably exists only 
in this one copy. 

Plates XV—XX are again based on tracings of the original prints 
in the same collection. These pictures had a number of wormholes 
and some were defaced by ink scrawls. Although most of these lacu- 
nae could be easily supplemented by referring to the intact parts of 
the print, in a few cases the retouching is more or less guess-work; 
these doubtful points are duly recorded in the description of the prints. 

The data regarding the Feng-liu-chi-kuan, album were supplied by 
the well known Japanese Sinologue and bibliographer NacasAwA 
Kikuya #& 3¥ 4& XE t+, who had an opportunity of studying this 
album in the collection of the Mori family @ # in Usuki €9 #4, 
Kyushu. 

The material on the Fan-hua-li-chin album was kindly provided by 
Mr. TANABE GOHEI \f 1& BZ % 4° of Osaka, its present owner. The 
aged tea-master and connoisseur HOSONO ENDAI 4) £% #t .& placed 
at my disposal his copy of the complete text of this album. 
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(a.) SHENG-P’ENG-LAI f+ 3£ 4 “SUPRA-PARADISE” 


Fifteen pictures printed in blue, black, red and green. Each picture 
accompanied by an explanatory poem of 4 lines of 7 characters 
written in running style. One stitched volume. 

Cf. Plate IX and X. Shibui Collection, Tokyo. 


This album is a fragment without title page or preface; originally it 
doubtless consisted of 24 or more pictures. The title, written on the 
cover of the album, was arbitrarily chosen by a former collector, 
inspired by the last line of the poem that accompanies the first pic- 
ture, viz. “This night’s meeting surpasses the delights of Paradise” 
rt Se BSR. 

Although there is no external evidence as to the date of this album, 
internal evidence points to its being one of the early attempts. In the 
first place, the figures are squat, and head and upper body are too 
large in proportion to the legs. Secondly, the artist was diffident as 
to the drawing of complete nudes; in most of the pictures the men 
and women are partially dressed, often showing only buttocks and 
genitals. Plate X is one of the rare instances where this album depicts 
a woman who is completely naked. Apart from the nudes, the pic- 
tures are skilfully drawn. I would tentatively date this album as from 
the Lung-ch’ing period (/£ + 1567-1572). The style resembles that 
of the Fukien School of woodprints. ‘The poems are mediocre, and 
the calligraphy of indifferent quality. 

Plate [X reproduces the fourth picture of the album, showing a 
naked man embracing a fully dressed woman under a banana tree. 
The scene is apparently a corner of the garden, on the bank of a 
rivulet. On right an artificial rock, and part of a red-lacquered fence. 
The poem has no bearing on this picture and must have been mounted 
in that place by mistake. 

Plate X is a reproduction of the 13th picture. A nude woman 
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is slumbering on a couch with her head on a tubular pillow. A naked 
man stands behind the couch and titillates her anus. On the left a 
folding screen decorated with a landscape picture. A robe hangs over 
this screen. On the right a section of a marble balustrade, and flowers 
in the garden outside. On the floor a stiff fan. The right edge of the 
print is torn. 


The accompanying poem reads: 


“The sleeping beauty presents a wholly charming sight Stealthily he 
titillates her with his Jade fingers. 


But alas for him who 1s full of passion she is not yet fast asleep, Her 
soul warms among the twelve dreams of the Wu Mountain. 


At A. BE +. 718) 23 AG YE. Ee OE He, 
Qe 2 te OR AF. Hu) t= B28 oH. 


a 


The third line implies that the man had planned to start practising 
the anal coitus while the woman was fast asleep. For the erotic mean- 
ing of the Wu Mountain, cf. Appendix. 
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(b.) FENG-LIU-CHUEH-CH’ANG Jél 3 && ?% “SUMMUM ELE- 
GANTIUM” 


Twenty-four pictures in five colours, black, blue, red green and yel- 
low. Each picture accompanied by a poem in regular script with 
fanciful variants. 

Cf. Frontispiece, Plate XI, and HYCC, Picture 4. One horizontal 
roll in the X-collection, Shanghai. Three albums with fragments, 
Shibui Collection, Tokyo. 


The nudes in this album are skilfully painted, they present better 


draftsmanship compared with the preceding item. As the editor states 
in his Preface (see below), the pictures are based on erotic paintings 


by T’ang Yin, whose style is easily recognisable. Even the ornamen- 


tal patterns of dresses and pieces of furniture are those favoured by 


T’ang Yin. The text, however, is less satisfactory; cf. Fol. 141-149. 


Only seven of the 24 poems are tz’, the rest consists of various other 


metres. All poems are mediocre, most of them seem to be the work 
of common amateurs. 


The Preface to this album (Fol. 141) reads: 


“Since I do not belong to the school of Master Teng-t’u (an official 
who lived in the 4th century B.C. and reputedly was a man of dis- 
solute character), how would I dare to discourse on erotic matters? 
However, on a spring day of the year 1606 when I was reading in my 
Myriad Flower Studio, a friend from Soochow came to see me. He 
brought a scroll entitled ‘Pictures of Spring Battles’, painted by the artist 
T’ang Yin. I never tired of studying them. Thereafter the master of the 
Mei-yin Studio of Soochow came to see me. He said to me: “There 
exist scores of erotic picture albums printed by book sellers. None of 
those, however, can be compared to this scroll in originality and artis- 
tic quality. The pictures are both bold and charming, of complete 
beauty. Moreover they treat the subject exhaustively’. I thereupon sought 
a skilled artist and had him copy these pictures, all the 24 positions. 
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Poets and penmen vied with each other in composing verses for the 
pictures. Then I changed the name of the series into “Summum Elegan- 
tium’ and entrusted it to a good engraver. In the middle of autumn 
he had completed the printing blocks. Thus I spent many a day of 
plotting and planning before the present work was completed, but I 
was firmly resolved to publish this album so as to make it available to 
all erudite connoisseurs within the four seas. As to its artistic merits I 
venture to say that this album is superior to the ordinary works of this 
kind. The discerning reader will decide this point for himself. 

Written by the Retired Scholar Ailing Crane, of Tung-hai. Engraved 

by Huang I-ming, of Hsin-an. 


I could not identify the literary names occurring in this Preface, nor 
the signature. Huang I-ming # — 84, the artist who carved the 
blocks, was a member of the famous Huang clan of wood engravers, 
of She-hsien in Anhui Province. 

Picture 7 of this series is reproduced as Frontispiece of the present 
essay. One sees a young man wearing an official cap dozing at night 
by the library window. He has fallen asleep over his book. The woman 
is standing behind him, her hand on his shoulder. The man sits on 
a ton-shaped blue porcelain seat. On left a large bronze candlestick, 
on the table a small incense burner, a flower vase and a tea cup. In 
the background one sees part of a folding screen decorated with a 
mountain landscape. The accompanying poem (Fol. 144/12) reads: 


Rousing the Dreaming Lover 


“The warm fragrance of the flowers floats in the night 

But he is fast asleep by the window of the library. 

She has come alone, evidently with a purpose, 

Her tapping his shoulder betrays her urgent passion, 

Her pushing him proves her special reason. 

She tries to rouse him from his Dream of Butterflies, 

Or is he dreaming of flying away from the mountain on a Phoenix? 
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I could kill that hateful man! 
His soul is roaming elsewhere and he does not stir. 


(signed) “The Commoner from Lung-hsi” 


The title and the 6th line of this poem refer to the well known story 
of the philosopher Chuang-tzi. At the end of the second chapter of 
the work that bears his name it says: “Formerly I dreamt that I was 
a butterfly, freely fluttering about, just as it liked. I did not know that 
it was I. Suddenly I awoke and realized that I was I. Now I won- 
der whether I dreamt that I was a butterfly, or whether I now am 
a butterfly, dreaming that it is [’. The 7th line seems to refer to the 
story of Wang Hsiao who left the world with his lady love riding on 
a Phoenix (see above, page 151). Probably it means that the lady sus- 
pects her lover of dreaming about another woman. 

Plate XI reproduces Picture 20 of this album, which depicts the 
mood of the “aprés.” Man and woman, partly dressed, are standing 
in front of an elaborate couch. The woman is tying the cord of her 
skirt, the man holds her upper garment ready for her to put on. The 
bed mat is woven in a swastika design, apparently the traditional pat- 
tern for the cover of a couch; cf. Plates XV and XIX. On right a 
table with an antique bronze flower vase, and a ku-ch’in & #, seven- 
stringed lute. Note the bed curtains of heavy brocade. The poem 
(Fol. 148/8) reads: 


Awakening from _a Spring Slumber 


“The Clouds have dispersed on the Wu Mountain, 

The Rain has passed in the fragrant women’s quarters. 
Who knows the boundless passion of the game they played? 
She looks as lovely as the Empress leaving the bath. 

Slowly she is tying the cord of her embroidered skirt, 

She seems cross at being roused from her slumber. 

Her tired limbs cannot bear the burden of garments, 

She is too lazy to take up herself her apricot robe 
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From under her curved eyebrows she gazes at her lover, 
Dazedly her thoughts still dwell on the passionate union. 


(signed) “The Willow Village by the Roadside” 


For the sexual meaning of Clouds and Rain, and of the Wu Moun- 
tain, the reader is referred to the Appendix. The first two lines sig- 
nify that the sexual act has been consummated. The 4th line refers 
to the T’ang Empress Yang-kuei-fei, whose beauty has been sung 
by Po Chii-i in his famous Ch’ang-hen-ko # ¢& -{%; there he says: 
SRK SH Lk BG 45 2% 4% #2 “She rose from the tepid water in 
her natural beauty, fair and limp, assisted by her maid attendants”. 
Early in the Tokugawa Period this entire album was reprinted in 
monochrome in Japan. The first page, and Picture 20 of this impres- 
sion are reproduced in K. Shibut’s work Gensoku-kohanga-shtel, Part 
I (Tokyo 1926). In this edition every picture has been re-drawn in 
Japanese style, and divided over two pages; in the top margin of the 
right-half the Chinese original of the accompanying poems are printed 
with Japanese reading marks, in the top margin of the left half one 
finds a free translation in Japanese (op. cit. Plate XVI). Shibui ascribes 
this adaptation to the great early woodprint master Hishikawa Moronobu 
can | 6 'S This album especially was diligently studied also by 
other Japanese woodprint artists. A slightly modified version of Picture 
20 is found also in other Japanese erotic prints, without the text. One 
of these is reproduced on Plate XII. This plate shows how Japanese 
artists adapted the Chinese print to Japanese taste and customs: the 
couch has disappeared, the head dress changed and the seven-stringed 
lute—a typical Chinese musical instrument little known in Japan— 
has been replaced by a Japanese gauze cap. This is an example of 
direct Chinese influence. If, however, one compares early Japanese 
prints with the pictures in the albums described here, one will find 
many examples also of indirect influence, expecially in the faces and 
postures of the ladies represented by the early uktyo-e masters. 
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It is interesting to note in this connection that one of the copies 
of the Feng-lu-chtieh-ch’ung album in the Shibui collection bears the 
ex-libris seal of kiwuRA KENKADO * AY # FS 8 1736-1802), the well 
known Japanese Sinologue and collector of rare Chinese books. Kimura 
had close relations with woodprint artists and engravers. This appears 
from the fine block print T6-po-MEISHO-zUE (# + % HE te) @ , publ. 
1806), the compilation of which was sponsored by him. The prints 
showing famous places in Peking are so excellent that they were used 
in 1935 to illustrate “In Search of Old Peking”, by L.C. Arlington 
and W. Lewisohn; the editor, however, failed to mention this source. 

Folio 143-149 reproduces the text of all the poems, as found in 
the Shibui copies. Since these copies are incomplete, the correct 
sequence could not be established. Moreover, some missing prints 
were apparently supplemented by inserting pictures from other albums. 
One misses here, for instance, the print “The Way of the Academicians” 
(cf. Hua-ying-chin-chen, Picture 4); the style of drawing and the cal- 
ligraphy prove that this print definitely belongs to the Feng-liu-chtiech- 
ch’ang album. Since the meaning of the poems is often not clear 
without reference to the pictures they belong to, I add here below a 
brief description of the erotic scenes depicted in this album. 

Picture _1: “Breaking the Reed”. A small boat is moored among 
the rushes on the bank of the lake. A naked woman has gone down 
on hand and knees in the poop. A naked man, kneeling between her 
legs, has inserted his member from behind.—Picture_2: “Handling 
the Chowry”. A naked man is sitting on the edge of a couch. A 
fully dressed woman stands in front of him and manipulates his 
raised member.— Picture 3: “Piercing the Heart of the Flower”. Garden 
scene. A woman lies on her back on a padded quilt. ‘he man lies 
atop her and inserts his member with his left hand.—Picture 4: “The 
Double-headed Pestle”. The woman lies on her back on a mat, 
a naked monk is crouching atop her. The scene is apparently a 
room in a monastery. The title refers to the monk’s closely shaved 
head which is compared to his glans penis.—Picture_5: “Leaning 
on the Jade Mountain”. A naked man is sitting on the edge of a 
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couch, his feet resting on the floor. A naked woman sits on his knees 
with her back towards him. The man has pushed his head under her 
left arm to suck the nipple of her left breast. A maid servant is stand- 
ing by the side of the couch.—Picture 6: “Like an Infant”. A naked 
man sits on a low seat, a woman stands in front with her robes hang- 
ing open; she has her hands on the man’s shoulders. ‘The man is 
sucking her left breast while feeling her vulva with his hand.—Picture 
7: “Rousing the Dreaming Lover”. Discussed above.— Picture 8: “Tryst 
before the Flowers”. Man and woman, both fully dressed, stand kiss- 
ing each other in front of an artificial rock and a flowering shrub. 
The woman holds a round fan in her hand.—Picture 9: “The Wu 
Mountain looms Near”. A naked man sits on a couch clasping his 
raised member with his right hand. A woman, standing in front, is 
letting down her trousers.—Picture 10: “Joy inside the Bed Curtains”. 
Man and woman about to unite in the sexual act in crouching posi- 
tion, as on Picture 24 of the HYCC album. The woman holds the 
man’s member while he feels her vulva. The man is naked but for 
high boots and an official cap on his head, the woman wears only 
a short jacket——Picture 11: “Trip on a Spring Night”. Picture iden- 
tical with HYCC, Picture 1.—Picture_12: “The Unwordly Heart”. 
Picture missing.—Picture_ 13: “No Need for Coverlets”: Man and 
woman are copulating in a corner of the garden. The man is seen 
from behind, the woman encircles his waist with her legs.—Picture 
14: “On the Rock”. A woman, wearing only a short jacket, sits with 
raised legs on an artificial rock, under a trellis with grapes. A naked 
man is standing in front and inserts his member while kissing her.— 
Picture 15: “Free Cast”. A naked man is sitting in a folding chair 
with his legs stretched out, resting his heels on the floor. A naked 
woman straddles his thighs, her right leg bent double and the 
other hanging down. She kisses the man while holding his head 
in her hands.—Picture_16: “Riding the Excellent Horse”. Identical 
with HYCC Picture 17.—Picture_17: “Game of the Turned Body”. 
A naked woman stands with her elbows leaning on a table. A man 
wearing high boots and an official cap stands behind her and 
practises the anal coitus. A maid servant looks on. Very similar to 
Plate XITX.—Picture 18: “Impossible to Wait”. One woman, wearing 
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only a bosom cloth sits on a high couch with raised legs. She inserts 
into her vagina the member of a naked man who is standing in front 
of the couch. He looks over his shoulder at a naked woman who is 
kneeling on the floor behind him.—Picture 19: “Tired of the Game”. 
Man and woman lie naked on the bed, the man on top. The woman 
has wound a silk band around the base of the man’s member in 
order to keep it erect.—Picture 20: “Awakening from a Spring Slumber”. 
Discussed on page 179 above.—Picture 21: “Skin like Pure Ice”. A 
naked woman is sitting in a round bath tub, similar to that depicted 
on Picture 13 of the HYCC album. A naked man stands by the side 
of the tub with his member raised. He feels the woman’s breasts with 
his right hands.—Picture_22: “Shooting the Oriole Chicken”. An 
elderly man with a beard lies atop a young naked girl and is about 
to insert his member. The girl holds a small towel in her hand. Cf. 
Plate XITI.— Picture 23: “Drinking Ambrosia from the Nuptial Cup”. 
A naked woman sits with spread legs on a padded quilt, leaning 
against a pillow. She has her left hand on the head of a naked man 
who is kneeling between her legs. Leaning on his elbows he practises 
cunnilinctio. Cf. Plate XITV.—Picture 24: “Playing the Straight Flute”. 
A naked man is sitting on a padded quilt and feels the vulva of a 
naked woman who is crouching behind him. A second naked woman 
is kneeling in front of the man and practises penilinctio, holding his 
member with both hands. 
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(c) HUA-YING-CHIN-CHEN 7 * 4 j@ “VARIEGATED POSI- 
TIONS OF THE FLOWERY BATTLE” 


A series of 24 pictures printed in blue, black, green, red and yel- 
low. Each picture accompanied by a tz’i written in cursive hand. 
Ornamental title page, undated Preface in regular script. 


This album is reprinted in Volume II of the present publication. 
The Chinese text, transcribed in regular script, will be found in 
Volume I, Folio 151-160. The complete translation of this text is 
given in Part III below. Here I confine myself to a few general 
remarks. 

The pictures are of the same artistic quality as those of the FLCC 
album, and drawn in the same style (T’ang yin). Whereas, however, 
the text of FLCC is not very well written, the tz’G in this album are 
excellent. Thus this album represents the next stage of development 
of the erotic album; good pictures accompanied by good poetry. 

Each tz’t bears as title the technical name of its metric pattern, 
chosen so as to suggest at the same time the erotic scene to which 
the poem belongs; cf. the remarks on page 131 above. These verses 
are cleverly written. The style is a mixture of polished literary expres- 
sion and the most vulgar colloquial, a combination whereby the poet 
achieves a droll humour that constitutes one of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of good erotic verse. One need not wonder that the writers 
were, as explained on page 133 above, well known poets. 

With the exception of no. 4 which was borrowed from the FLCC 
album, all tz’G are written in the same calligraphic style, viz. a cursive 
hand with a marked difference between heavy and light strokes. This 
particular style was developed by the famous literatus and painter 
WEN PI (x. #4, better known as WEN CHENG-MING 3C 4 84 1470- 
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1559), a friend of the painter T’ang Yin. His style of calligraphy was 
widely studied during the last decennia of the Ming period. A com- 
parison of the text in Volume III and the transcription in Volume 
II will show that the engraver of the blocks made a few mistakes; 
these, however, are not serious and could easily be corrected. 

The title page states that this album was printed in the Yang-hao 
Studio # 3# 7, in Hangchow. This name I could not identify. As 
regards the date of this album, it must have been published after the 
Feng-liu-chtieh-ch’ang, and before the Ytian-yang-pi-pu album; we 
shall probably not be wrong far if we date it circa 1610. 
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(a) FENG-YUEH-CHI-KUAN J&l 4 #& 41 “THE MECHANICS 
OF LOVE MAKING” 


Twenty pictures in four colours, each accompanied by a poem. 
Undated Preface. 
Mori Collection, Kyushu. 


Prof. Nagasawa Kikuya who saw this album informed me that the 
pictures of this album are largely borrowed from the Hua-ying-chin- 
chen. He copied out the first half of the Preface which is reproduced 
below. This album is probably a commercial reprint of the preced- 
ing item. 


Bk elt B . 


we MIG akZ sks 4832) 
KA EMEA — at. Hk TE BY ERS HG, 
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Judging by this fragment—which is clumsily written—this text is mainly 
devoted to affairs with prostitutes. “Although man and woman are 
different, their sexual desire is the same... The Madame opens a 
house and forces the girls to sell their affections. ‘The pander loves 
money and encourages the girls to engage in wicked schemes... Do 
not discuss with new prostitutes the shortcomings of one’s former 
paramours, for then the new ones will doubt one’s sincerity; do not 
talk with older prostitutes of how pitiful the apprentices are, for 
that will spoil the former’s mood”, etc. Note the terms CHUEH-TING 
“pander”, Ts’ANG-cHI “elder prostitute”, and cH’U-cHI “prostitute 
apprentice”. 
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() YUAN-YANG-PLPU %& 28 43h 3% “sECRET HANDBOOK 
FOR DEVOTED LOVERS” 


Thirty pictures printed in five colours; blue, black, green, red and 
yellow. Each picture accompanied by a tz’d, written in a fanciful 
variety of “chancery script”, li-shu 2% %. Mounted as an accor- 
dion album with carved wooden frame and brocade covers. 

Cf. Plate XIII and XIV. X. Collection, Shanghai 


Yiian-yang in the title means literally “Mandarin Ducks”; this bird is 
the traditional Chinese symbol of a devoted couple. 

This album is probably the finest example of this particular genre. 
Both the pictures and the accompanying text are of superior quality. 
It has a title page of pink waxed paper with an imprinted design of 
plum blossoms. In the middle of the title page is the title, printed in 
large black characters in “chancery style”. In the upper right corner 
the sub-title Ch’ing-ch’un-t’u & & lB) is printed in small, regular 
script. In the lower left corner a large red seal, reading “Printed in 
Colours by the Peony Studio” ft +# $F 4% FF. 

The Preface is printed in blue. It reads: 


(Folio 167) “The Book of Changes says: “The sexual union of man and 
woman gives life to all things’ (see above, page 6). How true this 1s! 
Why then are people unable to control their lust and consider the sex- 
ual union as a mere source of pleasure, thus transforming the Gate 
through which we entered this life into a Gate of Death? Alas! 

“Now Chao Meng-fu painted the “Iwelve Postures’, T’ang Yin the 
‘Six Extraordinary Positions’, and Ch’in Ying the “Ten Glorious Positions’. 
Their intention was thereby to save those who were going under in the 
degeneration of this art. When Master K’ung-k’ung composed his 
‘Collected Writings describing Passion’, was this not also because he 
aimed at assisting those unfortunates? 
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“Amateurs have made many collections of erotic pictures. I have now 
selected from those pictures the ones which pleased me and arranged 
them in the series presented hereafter, naming it ‘Pictures of Verduous 
Spring’; this series comprises thirty pictures. I hope that people will not 
think that I entered this field under the false pretense of ability. As 
regards the designing of the various postures and the care bestowed on 
every small detail, I think I may be satisfied with my work. 

“Those who have awakened to the Truth will, when unfolding these 
pictures, thereby learn to control their lust so as to guide their sexual 
urge. Then the eternal cycle of procreation (quoted from the Book of 
Changes; cf. page 6 above. Transl.) will not be broken. Who would 
ever brand this album as a mere source for amusement, meant only to 
gladden ear and eye? Therefore I say: It is Spring that inspires all emo- 
tions. What need I say more? 

Written in the 4th year of the T’ien-ch’i era (1624) by the Master 

of the Peony Studio. 


This Preface suggests that the author himself drew the pictures, using 
as models selected prints from other albums. I could not identify his 
studio-name Mou-tan-hsien. The cHin-sHu-rsunc-mu #% @ 4% Aan 
official list of forbidden books drawn up in 1788, mentions (page 15 
of the cumm-cuin-cHar A& X¢ edition) an item yttaN-yYANG-PU 
4 2& 2%, written by “vmn-nua-vanc” P#4k TH, of the Ming Dynasty. 
Evidently this was an erotic book; perhaps it was a reprint of the 
present album, where the editor’s name Mou-tan-hsien was changed 
into the still more vague Yin-hua-yang. 

I could find no data on the crren-vl-cnt 7R 2 4 by “Master 
K’ung-k’ung”; probably it was a handbook of sex, or a collection of 
essays on erotic matters. 

It seems that the simile of sexual debauch “transforming the Gate 
of Life into a Gate of Death” became a popular expression. Yoneda 
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Yutard quotes in his “Shina-waidan-shi” (* we A Bp, & HS IR 
2%. 42, Tokyo 1927)—an otherwise completely useless book—some 
verses found on the walls of Peking brothels. Among these he cites 
the following poem: 


+e HK F. BoAM 12 te Ao sig) +. 
RHR BLE EERE HbA, 


“The Gate through which we entered life can also prove a Gate to 
Death, 

But how many men have awakened to this truth? 

At night the “Iron Fellow” must be used with careful consideration, 

Longevity and the conservation of youth depend on a man’s own 
actions”. 


Plate XIII reproduces Picture 4 of this album. This print depicts a 
bedroom scene. An elderly man wearing a silk belt with a ring to 
keep his member in erection (cf. page 145 above) is about to deflorate 
a young girl. The bedstead is drawn in detail, including the golden 
curtain-hooks. ‘The couch is covered with a padded quilt, its inside 
is decorated with a motif of swallows and plum blossoms. On the left 
a young woman is standing ready with a tea-tray. Attention is drawn 
to the large clothes-rack on left, and the pair of tabourets on the 
right. These motifs, together with the large bronze candlestick are 
very common in such pictures; cf. the rack and tabourets on Plate 
VII, and the candlestick shown on the Frontispiece. 

The tz’G which belongs to this print (Fol. 168) is written in the 
metric pattern Hua-t’ang-ch’un 3, y #. It reads: 


Shooting the Chicken 


“She has not yet experienced the sporting of Wind and Moon, 
But this first try is filling her with feverish excitement. 

Clear secretions spring up from her Jade Well, 

She finds it hard to contain herself. 
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“The Old Immortal’s passion knows no mercy, 

His erected member is straining the belt. 

Going ahead with a purpose he does not heed her words, 
Soon the blood will flow. 


This poem is adapted from the tz’t at the end of section 20 of Part 
Il, HTYS, which describes how ‘Tung-men-sheng deflorates the maid 
servant A-hsiu f*J 4%. The text reads: 


4 eA ME DR) EL AB HL OF - Wo SR 7 OR IR th Fp 
KoA. dh HE OK SEAR ER OR ER th 
22 5 4K REF AR 4R 2y, 3 a - 2, 


Picture 12 of this album, reproduced on Plate XIV, shows a corner 
in a monastery. A naked monk is practising cunnilinctio on a woman 
who reclines in a large chair of knobbed wood. The woman’s maid 
is standing on right, by the side of barrel-shaped porcelain seat with 
the monk’s discarded robe placed on top. On the large stone table 
one sees a vase, a number of holy books in yellow covers, a large 
bronze standing gong with the stick to sound it, and a small mu-yii 
A. 2, the wooden going in the shape of a fish, which is sounded 
while reading prayers. The woman is dressed as an itinerant nun. 
She wears the conventional patched robe and has a rosary of jade 
beads round her neck. Her round hat and staff are placed against 
the back of the chair. She has, however, bound feet. This is a sub- 
tle touch, for real nuns did not bind their feet. The implication is 
that this is a lady who disguised herself as a nun in order to be able 
to meet her monk-lover. 
The poem, of the pattern called Pu-suan-tzi > 3, reads 


Sampling the Nectar 


“They are intent on uniting their Spring Passion, 
The Spring Passion which brooks no delay, 
What to do about this monk crazed with lust? 
The Sweet Rain drips. 
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“The Heart of the Peony is about to open, 
The Straying Bee is intent on sucking, 
While he is sucking the clear and fragrant moisture wells up 


It is sweet and of lovely taste. 


This poem is an adaptation of that at the end of section 3, Part II 
of the Hsiu-t’a-yeh-shih: 


BY + 


HEEE 18, & 41% ae] KAE , HP AE EP ws BE TB. 


(rest identical) 
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(f.) CH’ING-LOU-TO-CHING 4% ## #1 3A “SELECTED 
SCENES FROM VERDUOUS TOWERS” 


Twenty pictures printed in five colours: blue, black, red, green and 
brown. Title page with ornamental blue border. Each picture accom- 
panied by a tz’t written in regular script interspersed with charac- 
ters in running hand. Mounted as a horizontal hand scroll. The 
order is confused, some of the poems have no bearing on the prints 
they accompany. Shibui Collection, Tokyo. 


This album is apparently a commercial publication, based on several 
albums published by amateurs. The Preface is a garbled version of 
that attached to the Yiian-yang-pi-pu. Five of the prints are copies 
of pictures in the Hua-ying-chin-chen album, four are taken from the 
Feng-liu-chtieh-ch’ang. The other prints are probably also borrowed 
from earlier erotic books. Mr. K. Shibui has traced one picture to 
the Wan-li ne CHING-YUAN-PI-CH’UAN TUNG-FANG-CH'UN-I-TS’E 
AIL to 4 3 & & 4; cf. his article in Mitra-bungaku, men- 
tioned on page i | 

The title page of this scroll has i in the lower left corner a red seal 
reading cH’UN-yU-CHAI-Tz0 BE Ts Ft FE. This Cl’tin-yti Studio I could 
not identify. 

As regards the style of the prints, this album represents the begin- 
ning of the decadent last stage of the coloured erotic wood print. 
The nudes lack the original, vigorous drawing of the FLCC, HYCC 
and YYPP albums. Arms and legs are often abnormally elongated, 
and the body postures clumsily drawn. They give the impression of 
being based on third-rate ti-pen. The engraving technique, however, 
is still superior. 

While most of the prints in this album are definitely second-rate, 
the editor showed some originality in the tz’a that accompany the 
pictures, apparently all newly written for this album. Below I copy 
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four of these tz’t; the first belongs to an adaptation of Picture 24 of 
the HYCC album. 


ee 48 ae By oo (2) SRA aK, Rock FEtR SK. 
ae pee 


kat Re) BV FAG Bw hor, wy 
He 78) 3. #8. 

4K BR 
‘6 tp EY OLS ze 3k HER BH eH, 
Adee REY Mek it 8 HG BEY Ye, 


4 )¥\, 0a] he te 4k A #E , ae AE AR) pa AR 
Ax fe aie +t #2 ADSL SE, BUH FY, wk BBS 
RAE RUE HE. 7 fe) WE? & 


he * 38 a Ao Tu Hie BAB Ag BAG AHL de, 


fa t8 Hf i, Ree de th 248. dH Ea eg 8% 
ZX +¥ 
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(g.) FAN-HUA-LLCHIN %&  % 2% “ELEGANT SCENES OF 
LUXURIOUS ENJOYMENT” 


Sixty-two pictures with text, printed in blue. Four parts mounted 
together on one hand scroll. No place, no date. Approximately first 
half of the Ch’ung-chen period (#48 1628-1644). 

Collection Tanabe Gohei, Osaka. 


This item is quite different from the albums discussed above. Originally 
it was printed in book-form, viz. the usual Chinese stitched volume 
of folded pages. In the present copy the bound volume has been 
taken apart and all the pages mounted side by side on one continu- 
ous horizontal hand scroll. The first part contains the text of a hand- 
book of sex. The pages of the other three parts are divided in an 
upper and a lower half; the upper half is ruled and contains the text, 
the pictures are printed in the lower half. 

The pictures are of medium size, in between the large nudes of the 
other albums, and the small erotic book illustrations. The drafts- 
manship is mediocre, and the details of the background are carelessly 
executed. The value of this item lies mainly in its rich and varied 
content, and in the fact that it presents a combination of a Taoist 
handbook of sex and a series of erotic pictures, published together. 

While all the Ming erotic albums now preserved in Japan were 
imported during the 17th and 18th century, this item arrived in Japan 
much later, late in the 19th century. When the Japanese painter 
AMANO HOKO (& ae 1828-1894) went to Shanghai to study 
under the guidance of the Chinese artist Hu YUAN (@9 3%, style KUNG- 
sHou “# 1823-1886; especially famous for his large pictures of 
peach blossoms), he saw this album in Hu’s collection and purchased 
it prior to his returning to Japan. 
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On page 197-198 the reader will find a copy of the list of con- 
tents of this work. The first part bears the general title Hs1u-sHU-yANG- 
SHEN “The Art of Nursing Body and Spit.” This is a Taoist handbook 
of sex in 15 chapters, entitled HUANG-TING-PI-YAO-HSIU-YANG-FA; this 
is a revised version of the Hsiu-chen-yen-i handbook described on 
page 114 above. On page 198-199 I reprint the first section which 
gives an enlarged version of the story regarding Emperor Wu of the 
Han Dynasty and Wu-tzi-tu (cf above, pp. 40-41). 

The second past is entitled FENG-HUA-HSUEH-YUEH which might be 
translated as “Erotic Scenes of the Four Seasons”. Here are given 14 
pictures of various positions of the sexual act, each accompanied by 
two poems; the first is a ch’ti <chi “chanted verse” (see above, p. 
99), the second a poem of 4 lines of 7 characters each. 

The third part bears the title yUn-cH1ING-yt-1 “Essentials of Sexual 
Intercourse”, and gives 36 positions, each with two explanatory poems, 
as in Part IL. 

The fourth part, I-FENG-I-su “Strange Manners and Outlandish 
Customs” gives 12 positions with accompanying poems. 

Although the pictures in this album are very mediocre, the ch’t 
are skilfully written. Four of them are reproduced on pp. 199-200. 
Here it may be added that ch’ti, although their metrical patterns 
resemble those of tz’G, have preserved to a greater degree their orig- 
inal character of songs occurring in Chinese plays. While tz’t as 
a rule are written in a mixture of literary language and colloquial, 
in the ch’t the latter idiom predominates. The tz’G developed in 
course of time into an independent genre of poetry, practically 
divorced from the musical tunes which determined their metrical 
patterns. The ch’ii, on the other hand, preserved their original char- 
acter of songs accompanied by music, employing all the devices 
peculiar to songs sung on the stage, such as interjected exclama- 
tions, extra-metrical additions, etc. The tz’G became a means of poetical 
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expression favoured by literati, while the ch’ti were considered as vul- 
gar and lacking in elegance. However, although it is true that the 
ch’i hardly use literary allusions, they have a simple straightfor- 
wardness that lends them a special appeal. 

As a specimen I translate here the second ch’ti reproduced on 
p. 200. It is written in the metre Chu-ma-t’ing. The man sings: 


“T think you are wholly adorable, 
The light spring skirt revealing your thighs increases my love pain. 

I think that your waist resembles a willow, your flavour that of an 
orchid, and your face a flower—not one bit different! 

When shall we get drunk together drinking Ambrosia, Ambrosia? 
One moment of this spring night is worth a thousand gold-pieces 


pp? 
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£28400) SHHRLE feth tre Bete we 
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Bip ROP MHORH HERE META 
Hh REKS wees Kw 


TK MAG +28 
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(h.) CHIANG-NAN-HSIAO-HSIA > 09) 44 B “WHILING AWAY 
THE SUMMER SOUTH OF THE RIVER” 


Twelve pictures printed in dark-red, mounted together as an accor- 
dion album. Each picture faced by a blank sheet of ornamental 
paper. No text. Title inscribed on a yellow silk label pasted on the 
brocade cover of the album. 

Cf. Plates XV-XX X. Collection, Shanghai. 


This album contains no text at all. Since moreover each picture is 
placed within a frame of fanciful shape, the owner suggests that this 
series of prints was not intended for an erotic album; he thinks that 
the prints were meant for decorating the inside of a bedstead. ‘The 
old-fashioned Chinese bed often formed a small room in itself. It had 
high back and side walls of curved woodwork, and was closed in 
front by a double curtain. Some were so large that between the bed 
and the curtains there was still space for a small tea table, a chest 
of drawers and a large candlestick. On the in- and outside of the 
woodwork of the “walls” there were often small ornamental frames 
of various shapes wherein one could mount pictures or specimens of 
calligraphy. Such frames are also found in the open-work wooden 
partitions of Chinese rooms; their technical name is TIEH-LO H& 3%. 
The bedstead depicted on Plate XIX shows a fan-shaped frame in 
the upper left corner. Thus, if the owner of this album is correct in 
his assumption, it would appear that at the end of the Ming Dynasty 
erotic colour prints were on occasion made for the special purpose 
of decorating the inside of a bed. However, it is also possible that 
these prints belonged to an ordinary erotic album, the text of which 
was lost. 

The style of these pictures is different from the preceding items, 
and difficult to place. In the owner’s opinion the style of the furni- 
ture depicted on the prints points to South China. He thinks that 
these prints were engraved by artists from the region “South of 
the River”, who had fled to the South when the Manchus had 
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occupied North and Central China, and therefore he dates them to 
the latter half of the Ch’ung-chen period (% #% 1628-1644). I quite 
agree with this view. 

Plate XV reproduces Picture 2 of the series. The lattice work of 
the round window and part of the small table on the left were dam- 
aged by wormholes and have been restored. This print apparently 
represents the defloration of a new second wife or concubine. An 
older woman clad in a loose robe is supporting the girl; this woman 
is probably the first wife. The girl wears only a bosom cloth. The 
man wears a black gauze cap and house shoes. 

Plate XVI (Picture 3 of the series) was entirely intact. It shows a 
man and a woman copulating in a large chair, in a corner of the 
library. The chair, drawn with great care, is of the type called Tsur- 
wenc-1 (1% 43 4% “Chair of the Drunken Old Man”. Its back can 
be adjusted by changing the position of the transversal bar which 
keeps the backrest in place; cf. also the chair in Plate XX. The arm- 
rests have an extra piece attached to their ends; when folded out 
these two pieces transform the chair into a “chaise longue”. This type 
of chair was especially popular in South China, and from there spread 
over the whole of South East Asia. 

The chair is covered with a reed mat. The woman leans against 
the tubular bamboo pillow. On the right one sees a square table with 
an incense burner, an antique bronze vase, and a few books. Against 
the back wall a high, narrow table with a flower vase. Under the 
chair a fan made of a dried leaf. 

Plate XVII (Picture 6) represents a bathroom scene. The upper 
right corner, including the robes on the table, and part of the girl’s 
jacket was badly damaged, and has been restored. 

The floor is divided into a slightly raised section, and a lower 
one paved with flagstones. ‘The latter was used for the ablutions, as 
shown by the round porcelain bath and the wooden warm water 
bucket. A naked woman is sitting in a chair with a towel in her 
lap. A young girl, wearing only a short jacket, is standing opposite. 
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She is about to tie a double olisbos about her waist. ‘The other woman 
reaches for the olisbos with her left hand, and with her right opens 
her vulva. 

A table with marble top is standing against the back wall. On it 
one sees a round murror of polished metal on a wooden stand, two 
jars with powder and ointments, an oblong box for hairpins, and a 
small vase with tweezers for epilation and ear-cleaners. 

Plate XVIII (Picture 7) shows a corner of the library. In the orig- 
inal print the upper half of the door on the left was missing, while 
the figures of the man and the woman were defaced by ink scrawls. 
The lines in the figures could be traced, but the upper half of the 
lattice door is guess work. 

The pair had evidently been looking at the erotic album that lies 
open on the desk, until the man could no longer restrain his passion. 
The woman has risen and covers the lower half of her face with a 
handkerchief. The man holds her back with his left hand and feels 
her vulva with his right, stuck from behind between her thighs. In 
the background bookshelves with books, rolled up scrolls and albums, 
on the left a tabouret with the woman’s discarded robes. ‘The man’s 
upper garment is lying on the table. By the side of the album one 
sees a teapot and cup, and an incense burner; also an empty con- 
tainer for writing-brushes. 

Plate XIX (Picture 10). Bedroom scene. The upper half of the lat- 
tice work in the window has been restored. 

A naked woman is standing in front of a high table, leaning on 
her folded arms. An elderly man wearing a cap and high boots stands 
behind her. He has inserted his hand between her buttocks prepar- 
ing for the anal coitus. Attention is drawn to the swastika pattern of 
the bed mat (cf. also Plates XI and XV), and the tubular pillow. 

Plate XX (Picture 12) shows a corner of a garden terrace. ‘The 
head of the man, his hand holding the Book, and the face of the 
standing woman have been slightly restored. 

The man is reading in a chair. He holds the book in his right 
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hand, his left is hanging down holding a fan. A naked woman is 
squatting between his spread legs and practises penilinctio; she holds 
his member in her left hand and with her right supports herself on 
the arm rest of the chair. The man titillates her vulva with the toes 
of his left foot. Another woman is standing on left; she fans the man 
with a feather fan and holds a towel in her right hand. 

In the foreground a lotus pond or water tank surrounded by a low 
marble balustrade. On the right a table with a tea pot and cup, a 
bronze incense burner, and part of a larger, unidentified object. In 
the background one sees part of the carved marble balustrade of the 
terrace, and an elaborate stiff screen of wood decorated with a carved 
design of bamboo. 

This Chiang-nan-hsiao-hsia album is the last known specimen of 
the large erotic colour print. The pictures of this series are drawn 
with great skill and originality. Several of these prints, however, con- 
tain a surreptitious element that marks them as specimens of a deca- 
dent art. The other albums have, together with their stark realism, 
a straightforward quality that saves them from becoming obscene. 
However, the Chiang-nan album stands for a rapidly deteriorating 
art, it represents the final phase of the erotic colour print. Perhaps 
it is best that this art ended when it did. It tended to become dom- 
inated by a spirit of sly obscenity that could barely be compensated 
for by the high artistic quality. 


HUA-YING-CHIN-CHEN #% *| 4% [# 
ANNOTATED TRANSLATION 


Editor’s Note 


The set of printing blocks from which the present edition of the Hua- 
ying-chin-chen album is struck off consists of 12 blocks engraved on 
both sides, each measuring 48 by 23 cm. and 2 cm. thick (see Plate 
XXI). Each side is divided into two sections, enclosed in a square 
frame of one single line; the frame on the right contains the picture, 
that on the left the accompanying poem. Except for one small num- 
ber engraved in the right margin of Picture 21, the blocks bear no 
marks indicating their sequence. 

The front side of the first block, containing the Preface, is badly 
worm-eaten. The rest of the blocks is in fair condition. Sections of 
the frames have been broken, and some characters in the text are 
slightly damaged, but the only serious defects occur in those pictures 
where the mouth and eyes of the persons represented are disfigured 
by a few thin strokes having disappeared. 

I purchased this set in 1950 in Kyoto where, for many years, it 
had lain undisturbed in the storeroom of an old feudal family. Japanese 
experts are of the opinion that the engraving technique, viz. a verti- 
cal cut of about 3 mm. deep, is quite different from that followed by 
Japanese engravers. These blocks were apparently engraved in China 
and imported during the Gen-roku era (1688-1704). As was pointed 
out above, in China a coloured woodprint album was often re-pub- 
lished in a cheaper, monochrome edition. Judging by the condition 
of the blocks they have seen little use, probably there were not more 
than about fifty copies struck off in the past. I saw one of these ear- 
lier prints, dated the 3d year of H6-ei & ai, te. A.D. 1706. In this 
copy the preface is intact, but the prints show all the minor defects 
of the blocks as they are now. This fact is a further proof that the 
blocks were made in China and arrived in Japan in slightly damaged 
condition. 
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A comparison with the colour prints of this album in the Shibui 
collection proved that the artist who engraved these monochrome 
blocks worked with painstaking care; when copying the colour prints 
he even retained minor mistakes resulting from a defective adjust- 
ment of the colour blocks in the original; cf., for instance, Picture 4. 
Since in all the colour-print editions of this album which I examined 
the blue, green and yellow have mostly faded to such a degree as to 
be hardly visible, the present monochrome edition gives a better 
impression of the draftsmanship than could be obtained from a pho- 
tograph of the colour print; cf. the photographic reproduction of the 
colour print on Plate XXII, and Picture 15 in Volume III. Moreover, 
the special charm of a woodprint can only be reproduced by a copy 
actually struck off from the block. 

Apparently one block of this set became lost in China soon after 
the publication of the album; this is the block with the 4th picture 
and the accompanying poem. All copies I inspected insert there a 
picture and poem borrowed from the Feng-liu-chiieh-ch’ang album. 

Furthermore, the colour print that was traced by the artist who 
engraved the monochrome edition lacked the title page, and the first 
picture, I traced these missing parts after the original colour print, 
and had these tracings carved in two new blocks. Thus the album is 
now complete: title page, preface, and 24 pictures together with the 
poems belonging to them. 

With regard to the title page it should be noted that in the orig- 
inal the text is enclosed in an ornamental frame, a flower pattern 
printed in blue. In all copies which I examined this frame was either 
badly damaged or very much faded, so that it could not be accu- 
rately traced. Therefore I designed a new frame utilizing the so-called 
“Persimmon Root Pattern” sama-TI-wen #% % &Z, also very popular 
during the Ming period. 
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The letter press of the title page is reproduced facsimile. In the 
colour print, however, the four characters of the title are printed each 
in a different colour: hua is red, ying green, chin yellow, and chen 
blue. The name of the editor is in blue. 

All copies seen by me had the pictures arranged in a different 
sequence. Since the blocks in my possession are not numbered, in 
the present edition I arranged the sequence with a view to variety. 
Picture 21 was of course left in its proper place, and Picture 24 placed 
at the end since this was evidently meant to be the last picture of 
the series. 

It must be noted that the texts of Pictures 14 and 15 were erro- 
neously interchanged by the engraver of the blocks. Since correction 
of this error would have involved the sawing asunder of the blocks 
I left them as they were. 

The red seals impressed on the fly-leaf of Volume III and on the 
first page of the Preface were added by me as an embellishment. The 
former are two antique ornamental Chinese seals in my collection, 
having the shape of bronze sacrificial vessels. The upper one bears 
the inscription YU-LUNG-CH'IEN-YUEH &, %@ 7% 342 “The fish lie hidden 
in the water and the dragons caper about”. This is an elegant phrase 
borrowed from classical literature. At the same time, however, it can 
be read in an erotic sense, viz. as referring to the various positions 
depicted in the album. The inscription on the lower seal reads TsENG- 
NIEN-I-SHOU LO FE iy BH “Augmenting the years and advantageous to 
longevity”. This is widely used as an auspicious phrase which, how- 
ever, can also be interpreted as referring to the benefits derived from 
the sexual act as described in the old handbooks of sex. 

The seal impressed on the first page of the Preface is my own 
library seal, reading yIN-yUEH-AN YA F@. 1 remark in passing that 
this seal was carved for me by Mr. Ma HENG & 4B; Director of the 
Old Palace Museum in Peking. 


R.H. v. G. 


HUA-YING-CHIN-CHEN 


“VARIEGATED POSITIONS OF THE FLOWERY BATTLE” 
Printed in Colours by the Yang-hao Studio, in Hangchow 


Preface 


Sexual desire is a natural urge common to all. Now a vigorous and 
strong man will, of course, particularly experience this urge. If, in 
trying to satisfy his desire, he climbs over his neighbour’s wall and 
embraces the virgin daughter of the house—1s this right? The answer 
is: This is incorrect behaviour. For although the True Way is to act 
in accordance with nature, it is also true that the Way of the Gentleman 
is based on correct marital relations. 

As to sexual intercourse, even ignorant couples can practise this 
together; but few can know its true state. Those who have reached 
the great wisdom on matters of sex will be faithfully served by their 
wives and concubines and their households will be harmonious. Then 
there shall be such ardour that they forget their food and apply them- 
selves wholeheartedly to this art so that the benefit derived therefrom 
will increase more than a thousandfold. But it is necessary that in all 
the movements of arms and legs the partners exert themselves to the 
utmost. When the picture indicates sitting one should actually sit, 
when standing one must stand. Positions where the partners incline 
on a couch or lie flat on their back, all depict and truly represent 
the style of the Ancients. Everyone should be able to enjoy these 
positions but proof of one’s ardour lies in action. 

In order to execute this art properly one must scrutinize these 
pictures with the greatest care. They show how fancy may embellish 
the fundamental routine in all ways one may imagine. Simple but 
elegant, they are accomplished and complete. Those who use this 
book should not merely covet the luxurious pleasures represented; the 
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reader must look beyond the mere beauty of appearance. A painstak- 
ing examination of the methods set forth herein will direct each and 
all along the right path of action. Buy this book! Buy this book! 


“The Foolish Student.” 


Note. This Preface is a literary tour de force. It is composed accord- 
ing to the Chinese stylistic technique known as cHI-cHU $9 “assem- 
bling phrases”, viz. to write an essay by stringing together various 
quotations from some famous ancient literary work. In this case the 
text consists entirely of quotations from the Five Classical Books. 
Correct translation is uncommonly difficult because these disconnected 
phrases are extracted from the Classics at random with a view to 
fitting the author’s particular purpose—a purpose which often com- 
pletely ignores the meaning the phrase had in the original context. 


PICTURE 1. As in a Dream 


|Description: A padded quilt is spread upon the floor, protected against 
indiscreet eyes by a large, one-panel screen decorated with a paint- 
ing of rocks and flowers. ‘The man is naked, the woman wears a 
loose jacket. On both ends of the quilt are their discarded clothes. 
The man’s shoes lie in the foreground. In the upper right corner is 
a table of spotted bamboo with an incense burner and a small vase.| 


Text: “All night long these two have fought the intense battle of love 
but ardent passion does not keep count of time. When the Dew moist- 
ens the Heart of the Peony, her limbs grow powerless for melted by 
lust they can hardly move. What a burning love, burning love! All like 
a dream of Hua-hsii! 


(Signed) “The Master of the Peach Spring” 
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Notes. The ae name of the metrical pattern Joe-mengling was 
YEN-T'AO-YUAN % 496 AK “Feasting at the Peach Spring”. This name 
refers to the well known ancient story of the man who, having lost 
his way in the mountains, came upon a peach orchard which was 
the entrance to a kind of Arcadia where people lived in simple bliss, 
ignorant of the world outside. Hence the fanciful name with which 
the poem is signed. 

“Hua-hsii” in the last line also refers to Arcadia. The Yellow 
Emperor once dreamt that he visited the Land of Hua-hsii where 
people lived in natural happiness. Cf. Lieh-tzG, ch. II, 1. Later Hua- 
hsti became a name of the God of Sleep. 

The text is practically identical with the tz’a at the end of sec- 
tion 4, Part I of urys; cf. Fol. 182/12. 


PICTURE 2. Nightly Boat Trip 


|Description: In a secluded corner of the garden the brocade quilt 
has been spread in the shadow of a large artificial rock. In the back- 
ground are flowers and some potted plants. The woman, her head 
resting on a tubular pillow, embraces the man on top of her with 
arms and legs.| 


Text: “Like a sleeping flower or a recumbent willow—and so full of 
passion! As soon as he touched her milk-white breasts her Golden Lotus 
feet rose in the air. Her cloud-like hairdress slowly dissolves. She stam- 
mers intimate things, intimate things... And enjoins her lover not to 
slacken his effort. 


(signed) “The Arbiter Elegantium” 


Note. “P’ing-chang” in the signature means “to control”, and is an 
official title. “Feng-yiieh”, Wind and Moon”, stands for dissipation, 
but also for “elegance”. 


PICTURE 3. Watching the Rising Tide 
|Description: ‘The embroidered quilt is spread in front of a folding 
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screen with a landscape painting. ‘The man lies on his back, his head 
resting on a tubular pillow. The woman crouches on top of him clasp- 
ing his feet and looking back through her legs. In front is a round 
feather fan.] 


Text: “The first surge of passion has been satisfied and they have grown 
tired of the game. Now his beautiful partner ventures on a new pos- 
ture. In inverse position she first squeezes him out, then draws him in. 
Deep and long is the joy in the Central Spot. Bending her head she 
watches the union, moving up and down gently, as though floating. It 
seems that the Waves are rising and the Sail stands taut in the wind. 
His eyes are swimming and his soul is going to leave his body... This 
is worth a second discussion! 


(signed) “The Guest of the Gay Quarters” 


Notes. Ch’in-lou in the signature is discussed on page 133. 
The verse is practically identical with the tz’G at the end of sec- 
tion 11, Part I of the urys. There the text reads: 


HE 4H oR) , as 4B ZA BI BL YD 24 Be a 
2 52 > —- a9 2 

24 2G LG ELA RK 1 2A ip tk 

FS mee oe , He 2 & Rk BO. A Cae ZF x 


The tz’ in the album (cf. Fol. 153) is evidently an emended and 
improved version of the poem in HTys. 


PICTURE 4. The Way of the Academicians 


|Description: A shadowy courtyard corner. On the table, covered with 
a mat, a book and a rolled up scroll. The man, wearing an official 
cap, has lowered his trousers; those of the girl are lying on the table. 
One of the girl’s boots has slipped off] 
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Text: “Surrounded by a lingering fragrance, and so handsome as to 
make the ladies pelt him with fruit all his carriage is full, who is that 
gentleman of dignified mien? In order to explore the Charm of the 
Rose he has inveigled his partner into allowing him to try the Flower 
of the Hindgarden. 

“She is a little bashful and gently pushes him away, for this is quite 
a departure from the ordinary! Looking over her shoulder she calls out 
softly: ‘Hurry a bit! And please don’t say anything to the others!’ 


(signed) “The Candidate from the South” 


Notes. The first line contains two references to famous handsome 
men. The first is Hsin Ts'an & %, a scholar of the Chin period, 
who is said to have always been surrounded by a sweet-fragrance. 
The second is p’AN YUEN (7% 4 , died 300 A.D.), a young poet famous 
for his good looks. Whenever he went out in his chariot the ladies 
who saw him pass used to pelt him with fruit till his carriage was 
full. 

Han-lin, “Forest of Writing 13 rushes” was the Imperial Academy 
of letters. Its members often practised pederasty and hence were also 
supposed to be prone to the anal coitus when copulating with women. 


PICTURE 5. The Buddhist Chant gives forth Immortal Music 


[Description: Garden scene. A thick mat with brocade borders 1s 
spread upon the ground before a trellis with blossoming flowers. ‘The 
woman practises penilinctio; the man titillates her vulva with his index 
finger while holding her right thigh. ] 


Text: “The trellis is heavy with flowers: spring reigns in the elegant 
garden. The pair has grown tired of performing the Nine Compositions. 
Now her mouth samples the Straight Flute and his finger explores the 
Flowery Cymbals. They care not for the Phoenix Mouth Organ or the 
Dragon Reed. She daintily licks, he lightly titillates, and both experi- 
ence boundless pleasure. 
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“Boundless pleasure—yet this does but represent half of the joy of 
the real Mixing of Clouds and Rain. Can this substitute slake their 
burning thirst? When the harrier has turned upon her back, only then 
will she sate her lover’s heart’s desire. 


(signed) “The Guest who Explores Spring” 


PICTURE 6. The Magpie on the Branch 


|Description: The woman suspends herself on a clothes rack. The 
man stands upon a low footstool. On the right is a table with an 
artificial rock and flowers in a craquelé tray.] 


Text: “The Peony on its high perch is full of Fragrant Dew. But the 
man’s legs are too short, he needs a foot stool to be able to cross. How 
he resembles a Bacchalaureus climbing the Cloud Ladder! Or perhaps 
an old Buddhist monk beating the Drum of the Law! 

“Gentle sopping sounds—what boundless delight! This position resem- 
bles a swing—swinging to and fro in the garden. But as soon as the 
passion reaches its summit and the movement changes to uncontrol- 
lable speed, the tree will topple over and the monkeys will scatter! 


(signed) “The Master of the Vale of a Myriad Flowers” 


Notes. The “Cloud Ladder” refers to the well known literary allusion 
TENG-CH'ING-YUn-TI & H AG “to ascend the ladder leading to the 
Blue Clouds”, i.e. trying to achieve success in official life. “Blue 
Clouds” stand for high official rank and worldly success, in con- 
tradistinction to “White Clouds” po-vin 8 %, an expression denot- 
ing life in refined retirement. 

In Buddhist monasteries, monks are called to their meals by the 
yvi-panc %& 4%, also called ran-panc @i& 4, a large wooden slit 
gong in the form of a hollow fish, suspended under the eaves. Although 
the slit drum is common the world over as a vaginal symbol, it is 
comparatively rare in Chinese erotic literature. 
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PICTURE 7. The Bronze Man holding the Dew Basin 


|Description: A corner of the terrace, protected by an embroidered 
screen with a landscape picture. On the right, part of the balustrade 
bordering the terrace and flowers and rocks in the garden outside. 
The woman is perched on the edge of the couch and is supporting 
herself on a tubular pillow which is covered with her robe. The man 
stands in front, holding her feet. On the right discarded garments 
thrown over a low tabouret.| 


Text: “The days have just begun to lengthen and the breeze is warm. 
This is the right time for the game of love. The couple have shed their 
gauze robes and now unfold their tender passion. Her Lotus Feet are 
spread apart and the Branch gently pries open the Heart of the Peony. 
The Peony drips with Dew that dampens the embroidered quilt. 

“It seems as though one half of the pair is pushing a cart up a hill; 
the other half resembles a large tree with sprawling roots. They look 
at each other enraptured with passion while their waists move in com- 
mon rhythm. The brocade screen rocks and is about to topple over. 
They enjoy trying to reach the apex of their lust as slowly as possible; 
but they will not be able to contain themselves much longer! 


(signed) “The Passionate Prefect” 


Notes. The title refers to a note in the saN-Fu-Ku-sHin = #4 €& $s 
(fragments collected by cHANG cHu 5& 3€¢ 1781-1847, and published 
in his £RH-YU-T’ANG-TS'UNG-SHU = jf # + publ. 1821). In item 
9 of this source we are told that Emperor Wu of the Han Dynasty 
had a large statue cast in bronze, representing a man holding up a 
basin. This was meant to catch the morning dew which the Emperor 
used as an ingredient to mix the Elixir of Longevity. Thus the choice 
of this title, next to suggesting the man’s posture, also implies that 
the vaginal secretions contain the woman’s Yin essence coveted by 
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the seekers of immortality as a means for “completing” their Yang- 
essence. 


PICTURE 8. Spring in the Phoenix Tower 


|Description: Scene in a garden pavilion. The woman les on a couch, 
reclining on a tubular pillow. ‘The man stands in front of the couch, 
folding her legs in his arms. On the left, part of the balustrade and 
a rock and flowers in the garden outside. Behind the couch, a fold- 
ing screen with a landscape. In the foreground discarded garments 
placed on a low footstool.| 


Text: “The hundred flowers blossom in the warm spring. The fish play 
in the placid water. The passion of the pair rises, and her feet in red- 
embroidered Phoenix shoes are high up in the air. Her legs stand as 
upright as a pair of round pillars of jade. The Jade Stick is planted 
firmly between—it has found its way into the Hidden Opening. 

“She indeed resembles a mast braving the gale, his member is like 
a bird that has alighted on its isle in the river. The Buddhist Monk 
pounds his Clapper in the moonlight; the Taoist priest strikes the Bronze 
Bell at night. Their sweat has dampened the red quilt and now her 
arms are indolently folded behind her head. But who can stay indo- 
lent while tasting such joy? 


(signed) “The Serene Philosopher” 


Notes. The two lines about the bird and the monk are mee after 
the famous oe of the 9th-century poet CHIA TAO BE uj, read- 
ing: & % i 3B AY 78 BE EF Fy “The bird sleeps in the tree 
near the pond, the monk knocks on the door in the moonlight”. ‘The 
anecdote says that Chia Tao, riding on his donkey, was pondering 
deeply over the character & in the second line which he contem- 
plated to replace by #1 “to push open”. He collided with the great 
scholar Han Yitit who, upon learning of Chia Tao’s predicament, 
decided for him that 2 was the better choice. 

Thi tz’a is practically identical with that at the end of section 9, 
Part I of urys; cf. Fol. 191. 
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PICTURE 9. Willow in the Wind 


|Description: Garden scene. The woman sits on the low trunk of a 
willow tree, supporting her raised arms on its branches. She has kept 
her upper garments on. The man is naked but for his boots. In the 
tree sit a pair of yellow orioles. On the right are rocks and flowers 
and a few potted plants.] 


Text: “The deep shadow of the green willow tree sets off the beauty 
of her peach-like face. In this charming scenery the desire of spring 
rises to frenzied passion. He carefully lifts both her legs while she sup- 
ports herself with the branches. The willow shakes as the willowy waist 
moves gently up and down. 

“Stammered words and tender discourses are whispered diffidently 
near his ear. They blend with the twittering of the orioles. The flowers 
vie with the willows in spring mood. What fine scenery, complete with 
love! Let us hope they will not tire of their passionate effort. 


(signed) “The Immortal who holds the Book” 


Note. The signature Chang-shu-hsien is also the name of a famous 
courtesan who lived in Ch’ang-an and who excelled in poetry and 
calligraphy. 


PICTURE 10. A Peach Branch 


|Description: The padded quilt is spread in the garden before a rock 
and flowers. ‘he man lies upon his back supported by a tubular pil- 
low. He clasps the feet of the woman resting on her folded arms.] 


Text: “The cooling evening breeze blows over the garden fragrant with 
hibiscus flowers and inspires the pair to new delights. They sample a 
special position: the Blossoming Branch is inserted at a slant into the 
slippery mouth of the Flower Vase. He pulls her feet gently towards 
him... the sopping sound lingers. 
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“This posture of the gamboling Phoenix Pair is unusual but partic- 
ularly exciting. The two are busily engaged—who is most diligent in 
the Spot that Matters? Is it the ardent lover or the empassioned woman? 


(signed) “The Old Fisherman of Mist and Waves” 


PICTURE 11. Exploring Spring 


|Description: The pair has arranged a round quilt in a secluded space 
completely walled in by folding screens with painted landscapes. ‘The 
woman reclines on a pile of her discarded robes. On the right is a 
barrel-shaped porcelain seat.] 


Text: “The splendour of spring is wide as the sea. Passion has made 
her limp and malleable like clay. In this harmonious spring mood he 
has spread out the embroidered quilt and now explores the Heart of 
the Flower. She resembles a Butterfly come to rest—tired from fluttering. 

“Her rich black tresses hang down; the golden hairpins have shed 
themselves. She is drunk with burning passion and moist with lust, the 
thin gauze is drenched. Those wet spots which dot the handkerchief 
are not the stains of tears of love! 


(signed) “The Gatherer of Fragrant Flowers” 


PICTURE 12. Solving the Ring Puzzle 


|Description: A couch with brocade curtains is placed in front of a 
screen decorated with a picture of a honey-bird flying among flowers, 
near an artificial rock. The woman lies on her side, her head on her 
right arm, learning on a cylindrical pillow. She holds her leg up with 
her left hand. The man kisses her while holding her breasts in his 
cupped hands.} 


Text: “The ardent lover is too exacting, he forces his beauty to le upon 
her side and reaches his goal from behind. He grasps her jade-like 
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breasts, feeling them with both his hands. She raises her Golden Lotus 
foot and with one thrust the Branch enters at a slant. Pressing his face 
against her peach-like cheeks he sucks her red lips and feverishly throbs 
between her fragrant thighs. This position resembles the puzzle of the 
connecting jade rings: joined at all points. How to find the solution? 


(signed) “The Hoot of the Intoxicating Moon” 


Notes. A popular Chinese puzzle consists of a number of rings joined 
to a small stick; they can be separated by manipulating the stick in 
a certain way. 

The poem is identical with that at the end of section 10, Part I 
of the urvys. 

The vignette on the first page of each part of the present essay is 
a slightly modified section of this print. 


PICTURE 13. The Wawes sieve the Sand 


|Description: The couple sit together in a round porcelain bath, pro- 
tected by a screen that depicts peonies, rocks and some butterflies. 
The man sits in the water, his feet on the rim of the tub. The woman 
has placed her legs over his thighs while resting with her hands on 
the rim of the tub. The man draws her head towards him. On the 
right is a low tabouret with their discarded garments.| 


Text: “They have shed their robes of gauze and now try the orchid- 
perfumed water together. Sporting together they imitate a pair of 
Mandarin ducks playing upon the waves. At the bottom of the tub is 
a continuous sopping sound. The warm water acquires the flavour of 
the Peach. 

“The pair is drunk with the delights of spring. She does not heed 
the remains of her powder and rouge. The two Petals of the Red Lotus 
are mirrored in the water. Now is the time to swoon in ecstasy... The 
Dew moistens the Calice. 


(signed) “The Immortal of the Five Lakes” 
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Note. The sexual act performed inside the bath tab is a favourite 
subject in Chinese erotic literature. Cf., for instance, the famous bath- 
scene in the novel Chin-p’ing-mei. 


PICTURE 14. The Immortals of the Magpie Bridge 


|Description: ‘The corner of a hall. A brocade quilt has been spread 
upon the floor. In the background a folding screen with a landscape. 
One sees a corner of the bamboo balustrade and rocks and flowers 
in the garden outside. A naked servant girl lies face down across the 
quilt, her head on her folded arms while supporting the woman’s 
buttocks. The man supports himself on his hands.] 


Text: “Her jade-like legs are spread out evenly, her slender waist raised 
as high as possible. Both lovers are immersed in boundless passion. ‘The 
young servant girl functions as a temporary support, much better than 
a high pillow! 

“The Spiritual Rhinoceros stiffens his horn while the Peony opens 
wide. Then the Green Frog starts hopping about in the Waves, inces- 
santly. It is as though crows and magpies have formed a bridge in order 
that the Cow-herd and the Weaving Girl can unite their passion. 


(signed) “The Man in the Jade Tower” 


Note: According to a story occurring in the works of the philosopher 
Huai-nan-tzti there exists a connection between the star Vega in 
Lyra, and Altair in Aquila; the former is the Weaving Girl (cHTH-NU 
4ay %), the latter the Cow-herd (cHen-ntu '¥” 4). These lovers are 
separated by the Milky Way and may only unite once a year—on 
the seventh day of the seventh moon—when magpies flying side by 
side form a bridge. 


PICTURE 15. The Inverted Lotus Flower 


|Description: A padded brocade quilt is spread in a corner of the 
garden near an artificial rock and is protected against the eyes of 
outsiders by a silk screen attached to poles driven into the ground. 
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The man lies upon his back, his head resting on a small pillow. He 
supports the thighs of the woman who is crouching on top of him.] 


Text: “Bored with the ordinary routine of love-making she has seated 
herself atop her lover. Her jade-like arm encircles his shoulder; her 
peach-like cheeks and her cherry-mouth are pressed firmly against his. 
Thus they move in inverse position, move in inverse position... 

“The Heart of the Flower does not tire of the strokes, its moisture 
flows from above like a clear spring rivulet. What a lovely, willowy 
waist! Indeed she lowers herself and rises, three times alternating with- 
out granting herself even a moment’s rest. Bashful, but busily moving, 
busily moving. 


(signed) “The Guest of Lingering Fragrance” 


Note. “Three times rising, three times resting” refers to a passage in 
the sAN-FU-cHru-sHin = #4 & 3, this is a work of similar nature as 
the San-fu-ku-shih mentioned in the note to Picture 7, and also edited 
by Chang Chu. Fragment no. 58 says that a willow tree of a shape 
resembling that of a woman stood in a certain park. Everyday it 
would lower its branches three times and thrice raise them. Thus the 
allusion in this poem connects with the “willowy waist” of the pre- 
ceding line. 


PICTURE 16. Eyes like Peach Blossoms 


|Description: The corner of a terrace. The quilt is spread in front of 
a folding screen with a painting of a peacock and flowers with butterflies 
fluttering about. On the left one sees part of the balustrade that bor- 
ders the terrace. The woman les on her right side, leaning upon a 
large pillow. The man lies on her right thigh while leaning on his 
left elbow. He keeps her other leg raised with his right hand. On the 
left are the woman’s discarded leggings.] 
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Text: “The soft embroidered quilt supports the pleasure of spring. The 
ardent lover has raised one of her jade-like legs. The Golden Lotus feet 
are slender, the Peony is rich and soft. One glance upon it suffices to 
make one swoon with delight. 

“She looks tenderly at her lover with half-closed eyes, never uttering 
a sound. Who could depict such a tender scene, who indeed? Her cloud- 
like tresses have loosened and the jade hairpins have shed themselves. 
A red glow rises on her peach-like checks. 


(signed) “He who spares Flowers” 


PICTURE 17. Reining the Green Bridle 


|Description: A corner in the garden, protected by a screen with a 
landscape. On the right one notes a rustic bamboo fence and rocks 
and flowers. An embroidered quilt is spread upon the ground, a num- 
ber of stitched volumes in a cloth cover serve as a pillow, softened 
by the woman’s robe laid over them. The man lies upon his back 
with his hands under his buttocks. The women crouches on top of 
him, holding his head in her hands.] 


Text: “When spring pervaded the fragrant women’s quarters she suffered 
loneliness. He gladly humours her when she tries to satisfy her passion 
by imitating the riding on a hobby-horse. She maintains a natural 
floating movement while the moisture drips from the inverted Red Pearl. 
They are drunk with spring passion. One only hears a “soo-soo” when 
the Rain moistens the Flower and sprinkles on the smooth Weed. 


(signed) “The Unworldly Prefect” 


PICTURE 18. Supporting the Home-bound Drinker 


|Description: Somewhere in the open, in a secluded spot behind a 
rock and a blossoming tree. On the right one sees the edge of a cliff 
with an agaric growing among a tuft of grass. ‘wo swallows are in 
fight in the sky. The man is fully dressed and wears an official cap; 
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the woman is also dressed for the outdoors. ‘The maid servant holds 
up the robe of her mistress. | 


Text: “A pair of young swallows sporting together during the long spring 
day has excited the passion of the lovers. She has lowered her red 
embroidered trousers, and now they imitate together the way of the 
birds while mating. 

“The gauze robe flutters in the wind. It is not easy to keep it prop- 
erly raised, but the maid servant lends a helping hand. Working dili- 
gently to help the pair, her own lust will certainly be roused! 


(signed) “The Bold Immortal” 


Note. This poem is practically identical with the one at the end of 
section 13, Part I of the urys. 


PICTURE 19. The Feast in the Hindgarden 


|Description: In the library opening on the garden one sees a low 
table with a bronze incense burner, a small jar with incense sticks 
and a diminutive rake for smoothing the incense ashes; also a craquelé 
vase containing dried agarics. In the background is a screen with a 
landscape picture. On the left, a section of the carved balustrade is 
visible and rocks and flowers decorate the garden outside. ‘The man 
is naked, but the woman has only shed her trousers. She leans on 
the table, cupping her chin in her hand, with one leg raised on a 
low tabouret.| 


Text: “The cool breeze blows over the narrow table. Moon light fills 
the garden. The delights of this secret meeting in the library are beyond 
description. The beautiful lady is animated by a fanciful passion. This 
time they attempt the Style of the Academicians. 

“Looking over her shoulder, her smile betrays her lust. This is 
better than pressing against her milk-white breasts! When the Special 
Clouds receive the Rain, one hears her soft and tender whispering. 
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There is the hovering shadow of the sparse bamboo and the fragrance 
of cassia perfumes the air. 


(signed) “The Intoxicated Immortal” 


Notes: GHING-FENG-MING-YUEH 2% J21 93 4 “Clear breeze and bright 
moon” is a well known poetical expression. However, in erotic liter- 
ature the bare buttocks are often likened to the bright full moon, 
hence this phrase is also used in an erotic sense, as is evident here. 

yu-YUN-cHin-yt'-  '@ 34F G@ is a quotation from an old text in 
which it is used as an elaboration of ytin-yt' “Clouds and Rain”, one 
of the most common flowery expressions for the sexual act; cf. my 
remarks in the Appendix. In this instance the particular phrasing is 
used because it contains the word vu #* “special”, in order to empha- 
size the fact that the anal coitus is being performed. Cf. also the note 
to Picture 4 above. 

There would seem to be no point in the last line about the bam- 
boo and the cassia. Since neither of these appears on the picture, 
this lime probably has a special erotic sense which I failed to identify. 

This poem is practically identical with that at the end of section 
16, Part Il of the urys. There the first half is slightly different: 


+ ARCA UD. AWN Rho BG EWA ART 
RG th ob HK HA $4) HK ORL 


PICTURE 20. Clouds over the Wu Mountain 


|Description: Meeting in the open, under a blossoming tree and behind 
a large artificial rock. Another woman, one of the man’s other wives 
or concubines, stands on the right and watches the proceedings. All 
three are fully dressed, but the pair behind the rock have lowered 
their trousers. | 


Text: “The fragile willow cannot bear the spring; the slender Flower 
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is hard pressed by Wind and Rain. The Sporting Bee is in frenzied 
passion, there is no way to restrain him. 

“The anxious onlooker is greatly vexed—she is tormented by her ris- 
ing lust. The artificial rock is just like a barrier denying access to the 
Wu Mountain. Her itching passion is difficult to restrain. 


(signed) “The Craintive Student” 


Notes: For the erotic significance of the Wu Mountain, see the story 
quoted in the Appendix. 
The unusual signature TI-TI-SsHENG is explained on page 133 above. 


PICTURE 21. Hitting the Butterfly 


|Description: The woman is sitting naked on a folding chair which 
is covered with her discarded robe. The man is standing in front with 
raised member. In the background stands a large folding screen with 
an elaborate mountain landscape. It is to be noticed that this is the 
only picture where the woman’s clitoris is indicated.| 


Text: “The Brocade Screen is warm with spring. It delights the han- 
kering lust of the crazed lover. She sits leaning backwards in the chair 
with her Lotus Feet spread, letting him thoroughly explore the fra- 
grance of the Flower. He enjoys the warmth of the lingering waves. 
Now it is time for him to display his marksmanship. 

“The Red Heart is clearly visible and offered straight to her precious 
lover who does not tire of hitting the mark and piercing the bull’s eye. 
Now he comes forward, then retreats—untold times they engage in this 
bloody battle. The Hoofs of the Horse trample left and right. The 
Butterfly flutters—now far, then near. Look! The arrow has entered 
together with its feathers! 


(signed) “Crazed with Passion” 
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Notes: The phrase Ta-suI-HUA-HSIANG ¥&% 44 7& %G, lit: “trampelling 
on the fragrance of the flowers”, viewed in connection with the ref- 
erence to the man’s member as a horse-hoof and the mentioning of 
butterflies in the second half of the poem, hark back to the famous 
quotation “Fragrance clings to the hoofs of the horse that returns 
having trampled on flowers” 2 7€ Bp & & VPA. A Sung artist 
expressed this idea by painting a horse with butterflies fluttering about 
its hoofs. ‘The line about the “warmth of the waves” must contain a 
similar allusion; this one, however, I failed to identify. 

cHuan-vanc-cut '§ 4% #% “the art of piercing the willow leaf” 
refers to the skill of the ancient archer Yang-yu-chi 4\4# who 
could pierce a willow leaf with his arrow from a distance of a hun- 
dred feet. 

This poem is identical with that at the end of section 12, Part I 
of the urys; there only ## A instead of A A. 


PICTURE 22. Fish Sporting in the Vernal Water 


|Description: The embroidered quilt is spread in a corner of the gar- 
den room, protected by a folding screen with a picture of a stream 
with rocks and flowers on its banks and butterflies fluttering about. 
On the right, a section of the balustrade and a large porcelain goldfish 
basin on a wooden stand, with a lotus plant rising from the water. 
The woman lies flat on her back without a pillow. One of her shoes 
has slipped off; and the wrappings of the foot have come loose. In 
the foreground is an embroidered towel.] 


Text: “Sexual pleasure has no limits. Intoxicated with lust, their lust 
reaches its climax. Her fragile body can hardly bear the burden as she 
is rocking up and down with the East Wind. 

“She knits her delicately painted eyebrows, curved like the outline of 
a distant mountain. One red shoe has slipped off and the loose wrap- 
per reveals her Lotus foot. The couple in this scene resemble indeed a 
pair of fish sporting together in the spring water in the heart of the 
river! 


(signed) “The Laughing Student” 
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PART IIT 


PICTURE 23. The East Wind assists in the Effort 


|Description: Among the bamboos on the bank of a lotus pond. At 
the left a large, artificial rock; on the right, two potted plants. ‘The 
woman, fully dressed, reclines on the back of her squatting maid, 
who, just like her mistress, supports herself on the bamboo stems. 
The man is also fully dressed but he has lowered his trousers.| 


Text: “Green—the fresh bamboo; red—the expanding Lotus-heart! In 
a secluded corner of the garden unbridled passion reigns. Hand in hand 
the lovers had set out into the garden; then they could not withstand 
the temptation of this shadowy spot. Leaning against the tall bamboo 
they engage in tender discourses of love. Then, in the green shadow, 
she raised her Golden Lotus feet, and the Jade Bamboo Sprout began 
thrusting. 

“This vigorous movement is hard to match. Her girl friend serves as 
a human chair and as an embroidered quilt. The East Wind knows no 
rest while the rustling leaves sieve the sunlight. The girl friend does not 
mind bending her body for such a long time. She is deeply moved by 
the twittering of the orioles. Do not shun the labour, as an extra-plea- 
sure he will presently continue the work on you! 


(signed) “The Immortal of the Flowers” 


PICTURE 24. The Double Lotus 


|Description: A pavilion in the middle of a lotus pond. The curtains 
are drawn aside to admit the cool breeze. The couple sits on a round 
cushion in front of a single panel screen depicting a landscape. At 
the left, a pair of Mandarin ducks play in the water.| 


Text: “The breeze over the lotus pond has roused the pair, tired by 
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the summer heat. They sit together on the round cushion. He lets his 
Meditation Instrument rise slowly and permits it to ride in the Lotus 
Boat Thrusting with zeal he has opened the Dharma Door and now 
settles into an easy rocking movement. 

“Your body contains mine; my body is part of yours. Together we 
form a perfectly round, unbroken circle. Sorrow is sorrow; boundless 
the Sea of Suffering. What is the supreme pleasure? The seeds of good 
deeds are planted everywhere. 


(signed) “The Supervision of Flowers” 


Notes: This poem has a distinct Buddhist flavour. The round cush- 
ion resembles that which Ch’an monks sit upon while meditating. 
“Dharma” is the Buddhist Law, “Dharma Door” in Buddhist termi- 
nology means the gate that leads to enlightenment. ‘Thus this album 
closes in a mood where sex and mysticism are closely interwoven. 
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CHINESE TERMINOLOGY OF SEX 


The most common term for sexual intercourse in general is CHIAO- 
Kou % & (Xz, Me), lit. “to have intercourse with a woman”. Next 
to this term there are various others with the general meaning of “t 
have relations with” which denote the sexual act only if ue in erotic 
sense. Here belong cHIAO-cHIEH a #E cHtao-Hur 3 €, CHIAO-HO 
222, and also cn1ao %&, curen +¥ and Ho © used singly. All of 
these are neutral expressions, occurring in both serious and porno- 
graphic books of old and modern times. I add in passing that in pre- 
sent-day Chinese “sex” is rendered as usinc 4# (lit. “nature”), and 
that the modern medical term for sexual intercourse 1s HSING-CHIAO 
14 BE 0 

A classical term for the man exercising the coitus 1s vt AEP , lit. 
“to drive, to rule”; this term is much used in old medical treatises 
and other serious literature. sue 49, lit. “to shoot”, and jut @ are 
obscene terms which occur in pornographic literature. Such texts also 
use NUNG # and KAN ¥¥ “to do” in this special sense. Other vul- 
gar terms are K’AN )# and sHANG-MA J .&. 

As to less direct terms for the sexual act there are the archaic 
expressions FANG-SHIH #® # panc-cuunc #& ¥ or ranc-net # & “the 
affair of the bedchamber’”. Also FANG-sHIH AF ¥ “the bedchamber”, 
yen-sHin A. ¥ “human affair” , and HSING-SHIH 47 % “to exercise the 
affair’. Further HsING-FANG 49 7 & “to engage in the affair of the 
bedchamber”, and yin-yANG-cHIH-TAO 78 fZ % S@ “the way of Yin 
and Yang”. These are all dignified expressions much used in med- 
ical literature. 

Flowery expressions denoting the sexual act are nearly all de- 
rived from an occurrence described by the famous ancient poet suNG 
yt (# £:, 3d century B.C.). In the preface to his “Poetical Essay on 
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Kao-t’ang” KAo-T'ANG-FU & # BE&K (cf. wen-ustan SC ch. 19) he 
says that a former King once made an excursion to Kao-t’ang. “Feeling 
tired he there slept during the daytime. He dreamt that he met a 
woman who said to him: ‘I am the Lady of the Wu Mountain, and 
temporarily reside here in Kao-t’ang. Having heard that you have 
come here I wish to share pillow and couch with you’. Thereupon 
the King had sexual intercourse with her. At parting she said: ‘I live 
on the Southern slope of the Wu Mountain (wu-yanc), on the top 
of a high hill. At dawn I am the morning clouds, in the evening I 
am the pouring rain. Every morning and every night I hover about 
beneath the Yang Terrace.” 


xh EZRZE MIA MEE BR 
ge 4 HED. e Ez IB. 
2 ££ MBABZ.AEZE. 


Hence vin-vt '& # “clouds and rain”, wu-sHan % “The Wu 
Mountain”, wu-yanc * °% “The Southern slope of the Wu Moun- 
tain”, KAO-T’ANG, and YANG-rar J¥ & “The Yang Terrace”—all 
these terms may be used to designate sexual intercourse. As was 
pointed out already on page 13 above, however, the sexual meaning 
of “clouds and rain” is based on the ancient Chinese conception of 
Heaven and Earth mating during a rain storm; thus the motif is much 
older than this particular story. “Rain” refers to the man’s semen 
being emitted, and “clouds” to the vaginal secretions of the woman. 
In ancient texts both the male and female parts are indicated by 
the term vin f&, in this connection meaning “hidden”. Hence the 
old terms for penis NaN-vin ¥ *¥ “the male hidden part”, and viv- 
'€ @" “the hidden stake”. These terms were still commonly used 
during the ‘T’ang period. Later, however, yANG 'h “male, positive” 
became the special term for the male organs, while vIn r£ “female, 
negative” was used in terms denoting the female parts. 
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The most common later term for the penis is YANG wu 1% 49 
“the male thing”. Other direct terms are YANG-FENG rB Be “the male 
peak” (€¢ also interchanged with #), NAN-CHING ay “the male 
stalk”, and the vulgar expression jou-cuHii ‘A 12 “flesh utensil”. 

Flowery ees for the penis are yU-cninc & & “the jade 
stalk”, vt-cnu 4. /& “jade chowry”, or CHU-PING Ft #A “the chowry 
handle. ‘The & glans penis is called KUEI-T’ou it# £2 “turtle’s head” or 
LUNG-T’0u #é ££) “dragon’s head”. The penis covered by the pre- 
puce is called yunc if] “chrysalis”. The testes are indicated by the 
term NANG - “sack”, also yIN-NANG TE '# i “hidden sack”, or sHEH- 
NANG 4 “sack of the testes’. 

An ancient term for the female parts is NU-yiIn *% P&, correspond- 
ing to the NAN-YIN mentioned above. The most common direct term 
is PJ yin-men “hidden (or female) gate”, to-day still widely used 
in both China and Japan. Further yrn-nu 7¢ = “female door”, yIN- 
unc [&'@ “female palace”, or just vin f&, or Pin #t “feminin- 
ity”. Pin is interchanged with yin, hence we find also p’1n-Hu 4 F 
pin-Kou 4t and pin-co 4642. A vulgar direct term is FENG ae 
“seam”. The vulgar term PI /%&, corresponding to TIAO A® for penis, 
occurs only in pornographic literature. 

More elegant terms referring to vulva and vagina are YU-MEN 5g 

“the jade gate” (corresponding to yii-ching for the penis), GH’TUNG- 
wen 2% or—nu J “corral gate”, TAN-HstieH +} 'X “cinnabar crevice”, 
TAN-TIEN ++ \® “cinnabar field”, sHEN-r1EN *” 4 sacred field”, yIN- 
xou '€ 7# “hidden gully”, K-UN-HU +¥ * “female door”. Also the 
old medical term cHunc-cur ‘fF #2% “central point”, explained as “the 
aperture 4 inches below the navel”. 

The component parts of vulva and vagina are distinguished by 
a number of terms, the exact meaning of which is in most cases 
a matter of conjecture. Two of them are defined in a gloss to the 
T’ang source Ta-lo-fu (cf. above, p. 88 sq.). There it is said (Folio 
77/13-14): “The point one inch inside the female organ is called 
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CHIN-HsIEN # 44 ‘lute strings’, the point five inches inside is called 
KU-SHIH Fx e ‘grain-shaped hole’; if the man penetrates beyond this 
point, the woman will die”. Other older texts such as the Tung- 
hsiian-tzu and Su-nti-ching, however, use this two terms in a different 
sense. There ch’in-hsien would seem to refer to the lesser labia, and 
ku-shih to the entrance of the vagina. 

The greater labia are referred to as pl-vuNG #¥ #€ “circular wall” 
(properly the name of a literary college built-in circular shape), or 
yurrar 2% 4 “jewel terrace”. The term vo-L1 26 Ps ‘jade veins” 
seems to refer to the place where the labia are joined below. while 
cHIn-kou & 7% “golden gully” might refer to the clitoris; the latter 
is rarely mentioned, it would seem that the ancient Chinese had no 
clear conception of its function. Aside from the term “lute strings” 
mentioned above, the lesser labia are also referred to as CHI-KUAN 
Paes % “cocks comb”. The entrance of the vagina is called KU-sHIH 
“grain-shaped hole” (see above), also mo-cum  &) “hole with the 
irregular outline of a grain of wheat” (2); also yu-Ku 4) 4 “dark 
vale”. The uterus is referred to as Tz0-KuNG 3 '@ “children’s palace”, 
to-day still a common medical term. 

The Ming source Su-nii-miao-lun (see p. 121) gives in ch. 3 a list 
of 8 parts of the vagina. It says: “Inside the vagina are 8 different 
points, also known as the Eight Vales. These are the Lute Strings, | 
inch inside the vagina; the Wheat-shaped Hole, 2 inches inside; the 
T’o-chi (“Ready Chicken”?), 3 inches inside; the Mysterious Pearl, 4 
inches inside; the Heart of the Vale, 5 inches inside; the Yii-ch’tich 
(?), 6 inches inside; the Elder Brother Gate, 7 inches inside; and the 
Northern Pole, located 8 inches deep in the vagina’ > (Fol. 124/9-13). 
This | list seems arbitrarily made. Ku-shih vz "Eis evidently the same 
as '¥x '#, while k’un-hu is apparently a variant of kun-shih & % 
“Elder Brother Stone”, mentioned on p. 48 above. This list throws 
no light on the numerous special names for the vagina or parts of 
it occurring in the I-hsin-fang quotations. Some of these, like “smelly 
mouse” and “infant girl” (see pp. 47-48) may have been jocular 
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expressions popular during the first centuries of our era, others may 
have a deeper significance which is now lost. 

The emission of semen is called HsIEH, written 7B, ' J le, 

or %, and also sH1H 4%, while KUAI 1 “happy” is used to denote 

the woman’s reaching orgasm. Some erotic novels call the reaching 
orgasm of both man and woman tu 42, lit. “to lose”, probably 
referring to the loss of vital essence involved. 

Buddhist literature introduced the term KEN #& “root” for both 
the male and female genitals; cf., for instance, Folio 169/13. In the 
Japanese language which has adopted a great many Buddhist terms, 
% #& and ®¥ #& have become common terms for penis and vagina, 
but in Chinese these terms are only used in Buddhist texts. 

The pornographic novel Hsiu-t’a-yeh-shih uses its own erotic vocab- 
ulary, probably based on local dialect. ‘There the male member is 
called €4 luan (?), and the vagina #6 fei (?); these characters do 
not exist. Their pronunciation is unknown; the elements #4 and 36 
may either be phonetic or be meant to depict the shape, combined 
with mao @ “hair”. 

It is unnecessary to go into the wealth of flowery and jocular expres- 
sions for the male and female genitalia, special positions of the sex- 
ual act, etc. Students of sexual imagery can easily locate such terms 
in the translations given on the preceding pages; for their convenience 
I marked such terms by capitals: the Branch, the Peach, etc. Here I 
mention only one term that is not self-evident, viz. KO-SsHAN-CH’U-HUO 
ff u 92 X, lit. “to obtain the fire from over the mountain”. This 
expression indicates the man inserting his member into the vagina 
from behind. Cf. Fol. 201/11: “When he wished to insert his mem- 
ber from behind she protested that that was making her commit the 
sin of turning her back on her husband”. Cf. also Fol. 156/6, and 
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page 124, last line of the Chinese text. The various epithets used in 
connection with parts of the human body are also self-evident. The 
only doubtful point is the exact meaning of su <chi “curd”, con- 
stantly used as epithet for the female breasts. This may be explained 
as either “white” or “soft”. 
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Liao-chai-chih-i 67 

Lieh-hsien-chuan 3 

Lieh-nii-chuan 163, 171 

hieh-tza, philosopher 210 

Lien-hsiang-pan 148 

Ling-yang, Taoist adept 41 

Liu Ching, id. 54 

Liu-ch’ing-jih-cha 97 

Liu Hsiang (77-6 B.C.) 3 

Liu I-ming (+1790) 103 

Lo Chen-yii (1866-1940) 89 

Lii-ch’un-yang-chen-jen-pi-ytian 
ch’un-tan-tz’t-chieh 120 

Lii T’ien-ch’eng (41600) 129, 132, 
134 

Li Tung-pin, Taoist adept 
120 

Lun-hen 12 

Lun-yiit 5 


110, 111, 
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Mahavairocana-sttra 87 

Ma Heng, modern scholar 207 
Ma-lang-fu Kuan-yin 102 
Mandala (magic circle) 86, 101 
Mandarin Ducks 30, 187, 218, 226 
Mantra 118 

Mantrayana 84 

Mao Mountain 122 

March, Benjamin 160 
Maspéro, H. 100, 102, 103 
Meng-kuang (Han Dyn.) 151 
Mien-ling  V. olisbos 
“Mita-bungaku” 173, 192 
Miyatake Gaikotsu 103 
Mizuhara Gyoei 101 


Mo-hsiung (bosom cloth) 171, 183, 
202 

moxabustion 24, 81 

Nagasawa Kikuya 174, 186 
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Nihon ni okeru seishin no shi-teki 
kenkya” 101 
ni-huan, Taoist technical term 
100, 112, 113, 117 
Ningen-rakiyi” 121 
in-kan (1057-1123) 
ishioka Hideo 101 
ung-yti, fairy 151 


78, 79, 


“ 


85-87 
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Ogaeri Yoshio 130 
olisbos 146-148, 203 


pafica-makara 83, 86 

pafica-tattva 83 

Pan Ku (32-92 A.D.) 40 

pan-mao (Telini fly) 67 

P’an Yiieh (300 A.D.) 212 

Pao-p’u-tzii 15 sq., 24, 42 

pederasty 212 

Pellist, P. 89 

Peng Hao-ku, Ming scholar 96 

Preng-tsu. 17, 18, 39, 41, 52, 57, 60, 
61, 69, 120 

P’eng-tsu-ching, handbook of sex 17 

P’eng-tsu-yang-hsing, id. 19 

penilinctio 9, 68, 183, 204, 212 

pi-hsi-tu, erotic pictures 152, 162 

Pi-chou-chai-yii-t’'an 98 

Pien Yung-yii (1645-1702) 158, 159 

P’ing-chin-kuan-ts’ung-shu 73 

Plain Girl, the V. Su-nii 


Po-chan-pi-sheng, handbook of sex 
110 

Po Chii-i (772-846) 89, 180 

Po Hsing-chien (died 826) 89 

pubic hair 57-59, 61, 90 


Saito Tadashi 110 

Sakti 101 

San-chia-nei-fang-yu-tzt-fang 1 

San-fu-chiu-shih 220 

San-fu-ku-shih 214 

Sapphism 9, 146-148 

Seng-ni-nieh-hai 157 

“The Serpent Power” 100 

“Shakti and Shakta” 100 

Shao Yung (1011-1077) 141 

Shen Te-fu (1578-1642) 98 

Sheng-p’eng-lai, erotic album = 173, 
described 175 sq. 

Shibui Kiyoshi 114, 121, 173-175, 
177, 180, 181, 192, 206 

Shih-chi 68, 73 

Shih-ching V. Book of Odes 

Shih-chu-chai-hua-pu 166 

Shih-ku-t’ang-shu-hua-wei-k’ao 158 

Shih-tsung, Ming Emperor (1522-1566) 
119 

“Shina-waidan, sha” 189 

Shingon 85 

“Shosetsu-jii” 128 

Shou-keng-shen, celebration of the 
pervigilum 13 

Shu-chiu-t’ang-shu-yti-fu-chih-hou 
170 

Shuang-mei-ching-an-ts’ung-shu 21, 
24, 89 

Shuo-fu 73 

Siddham script 101 

“Six Centuries at Tun-huang” 

Slit drum, vaginal symbol 213 

“Some Technical Terms of Chinese 
Painting” 160 

Subhakarasimha 85 

Su Ch'in (4th cent. B.C.) 159 

Sumihoshii Keion (13th cent.) 152 

Su-nii, “The Plain Girl” 12, 17, 18, 
38, 41, 43-45, 49, 52, 56, 57, 60, 
69, 121, 122, 123, 135, 150 

Su-nii-ching, handbook of sex 17, 21, 
23, 37-40, 43, 73, 75, 86, 91, 121, 
150-152, 232 


Su-nii-fang, handbook of sex 19, 21, 
23, 73 

Su-nii-miao-lun, handbook of sex 
121, 126, 232 

Su-nii-pi-tao-ching, id. 19 

Sun Hsing-yen (1753-1818) 73 

Sun Szt-mo (+660) 76, 85, 87 

Sun-tza (6th cent. B.C.) 68, 158 

Sung Yui (3d cent. B.C.) 161, 229 


109, 


Tachikawa mandala 101 


Tachikawa sect 85 sq. 
T’ai-ch’ing-ching 24, 57, 58 


‘T’ai-ch’ing-shen-chien 24 

T’ai-i-ching 73 

T’ai-p’ing-ch’ing-hua 157 

T’ai-p’ing-yii-lan 23 

Takayasu Ro-oku (+1780) 128 

Taki Genkin (+1830) 20, 21 

To-lu-fu 20, 88, 92 sq., 152, 231 

Tamba Yasuyori (+980) 20 

Tanabe Gohei 174, 194 

‘T’ang-pan-keng-yin-tao, handbook of 
sex | 

T’ang Yin (1470-1523) 155-160, 163, 
168, 177, 184, 185, 187 

Tantrism 12, 76, 82 sq. 

Tao An (292-363) 71 

Tao Hsiian 71 

Tao-shu 95, 103, 104 

Tao-shu-shih-érh-chung 103 

Tao-te-ching 100 

T’ao-hua-wu, quarter in Soochow 
160 

Taoist Canon 96, 120 

Tao-tsang-chi-yao 96 

T’ao, Taoist of the Ming period 119, 
120 

Ta-shan-tien, temple 98 

Teng Hsi-hsien 110, 111, 114 

Teng-tu-tzd 177 


ti-pen, “painter’s model” 160, 163, 
164, 168, 169, 192 
Tien I-heng (+1570) 97, 98, 104 


Tien-1-yin-tao, handbook of sex 1 

T’ien-lao- stellar deity 2, 150 

‘Tien-lao-tsa-tzi-yin-tao, handbook of 
sex | 

‘T’ing-hsin-chai-k’o-wen-shuo 116 

“TOddo-meish6-zue” 181 

Taganoo Shoun 101 
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“TOsd-genmin-meiga-taikan” 157 

Tsa-shih-pi-hsin 94 

Ts’ai-nti “The Elected Girl” 
52, 61 

Tseng Kuo-fan (1811-1872) 106 

Tseng Tsuo (+1150) 95, 96 

Tsu Hsi-fan 96 

Tsun-sheng-pa-chien 105 

Ts’ung-shu-chi-ch’eng 104, 117 

tu-t’ou, stomach cloth 149 

T’u Lung (+1570) 105 

Tuan Fang (1861-1911) 89 

T’u-shih-hsien-yen, erotic scroll 157 

Tun-huang 20, 88, 89 

‘Tun-huang-shih-shih-i-shu 89 

Tung-fang-ch’ien-1, handbook of sex 
192 

Tung-fang So (+100 B.C.) 40 

Tung-hstian-tzti, handbook of sex 21, 
23, 24, 25-37, 42-44, 49, 54, 57, 
60-62, 64, 67, 75, 91, 121, 150, 
232 

T’ung-sheng-ko 149, 150 

tz’a “chanted verse” 99, 129-131, 
137, 177, 184, 189, 191; different 
from ch’ti: 195 


18, 39, 


ukityo-e 127, 167, 180 
“Ukiyoe-geijutsu” 173 
Urdhvaretao 83, 84 


vajra-dhatu 101 

Vajra-yana 84 

Vallée Poussin, L. de la 100 
Veith, Ilsa 81 


Wan Shang-fu 116 
Wang Chi-te (+1600) 
133 
Wang Ch’ung (27-97 A.D.) 12, 18 
Wang ‘T'ao-ytian, Ming Taoist 96 
Wen Chen-heng (1585-1645) 105 
Wen Cheng-ming (1470-1559) 184 
Wen-hsiian 230 
Wen Pi V. Wen Cheng-ming 
Woodroffe, Sir John 100 
Wu-ch’eng-tzt-yin-tao, handbook 
of sex 1 
Wu Hsin, (Han) 114 
Wu Mountain 161, 176, 179, 180, 
182, 223, 224, 230 


129, 132, 
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Wu-ti, Han Emperor 10, 39, 40, 114, 
195, 214 
Wu-Tzi-tu (+100 B.C.) 40, 55, 195 
Yang-kuei-fei 180 
Yang-liu-ch’ing, village famous for the 
erotic pictures produced there 169 
Yang Shen (1488-1559) 94, 152 
Yang-sheng-yao-chi 19, 23, 54 
Yang shou-ching (1839-1915) 88 
Yang-yu-chi, ancient archer 225 
Yao Ju-hsiin (41560) 104 
Yao-shun-yin-tao, handbook of sex 1 
Yeh-p’u-yiian 140 
Yeh Te-hui (1864-1927) 
89, 94 
Yellow Emperor (Huang-ti) 1, 16, 38, 
41, 43, 44, 46, 52, 55, 57, 73, 
121-123, 126, 150, 151, 210 


21-24, 39, 


Yellow Turbans, sect 71 

Yen chih-t’ui (531-591) 106 

Yen-ch’in-i-ch’ing, erotic scroll 156 

Yen-pao-tsa-chi 147 

Yen-shih-chia-hsiin 106 

Yin-yen-fang 62 

Yoneda Yutart 189 

Yu-hsien-k’u 88 

Yii Cheng-hsieh (1775-1840) 169 

Yii-fang-chih-yao, handbook of sex 
21, 23, 37, 41, 43, 53 

Yii-fang-pi-chtiah, handbook of sex 
19, 21, 23, 37, 44, 49, 52, 54, 
55-57, 58, 59, 61, 69, 75 

Yiian Mei (1716-1797) 94 

Yiian-yang-pu 188 

Yiian-yang-pi-pu, erotic album 131, 
132, 137, 145, 158, 167, 174; 
described 187 sq., 192 


